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Anchor Post Iron Works 


167 Broadway, New Yor} 
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Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


venue, New York 


251-255 Fourth A 


Send for 
New Catalogue 
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Over 206000 
MacColl Patent Spooler Guides 


shipped up to 
July 1 1919 
Adapted to both 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 







Southern’ Office 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 
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PULL UP THE LADDER 


Split Outer Race Type of 
Hyatt Roller Bearings 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Stee! Mill Cars, Roller 

Tables, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine Tools, Line Shafts, Countershafts, 

Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery, Conveyors, Lift Trucks, Industrial 

Tracks, Railway Service Cars, Storage Battery Locomotives, etc 

MOTOR BEARINGS DIVISION TRACTOR REARINGS DIVISION 
DETROIT, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings 
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SCALE THE HEIGHTS 


Increased 


Production ~, 
Present 


Production 





[f all mill owners did not know that improved machinery increased production, 
there would be few improved machines in the textile industry. That improvements 
in this industry have not kept up with improvements in other fields is acknowledged 
by all textile men. 


A constant growing demand, on the part of mill owners, for better and improved 
machines, capable of increased and constant production, is necessary, if the high 
wages and shorter hours of labor are to be met. 


To procure increased and constant production, your textile machinery should be 
durable and dependable. It should be free from repairs and shut downs. The in- 
stallation of durable, dependable Hyatt Roller Bearings is a quick and sure method 
of securing this durability and dependability. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings will not only inerease production, but will result in worth 
while savings in power and lubricant costs, give easier running machines and elimi- 
nate bearing replacements. 


Makers and users of all tvpes of textile machinery are finding that then bearing 
problems can be solved by Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


The next time you order machinery, specify modern, improved machinery—** Hyatt 
Equipped Machinery’’—capable of vears of satisfactory service. 


Every mill owner, who wants increased production at decreased costs should ** Pull 

. up the plank and seale the heights with improved Hyatt Roller Bearing Equipped 
machinery.’’ Make vour slogan ‘‘ Better Machines,’’ and the increased production 
will take care of itself. Our complete da‘a sent on request. 





or Textile Machinery 









The Nordray Loom Is New: 
Newly Designed: 


Built in a new shop with new tools. 







We still advise the owners of good plain 
looms to save cost by adoption of our 
automatic attachments. | 


HOPEDALE MFG. CO., MILFORD, MASS. 
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Warp Compressing Machine Co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
DIRECT BEAMING OUTFIT 















FOR PLIED YARNS 
Built in Standard, Heavy and Extra-Heavy Weights 


For:---AUTOMOBILE TIRE FABRICS: Cord and Duck Warps: 
DUCKS, SAIL-CLOTH, CAMEL’S HAIR PRESS CLOTH, WOVEN 
' BELTING, STITCHED BELTING, CONVEYOR BELTING, 
ASBESTOS; Brake-Band and Lining, Etc. 


Beam direct from your twister-spools or cheese packages: 
Cut out section beaming 


30 per cent. to 50 per cent. More Yarn Per Loom Beam 
UNIFORM TENSIONS 


Great saving in TIME, LABOR and WASTE. HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
TEST in your goods. PROUCTION plus QUALITY 


F. W. Kiessling, Southern Traveling Representative 


WARP COMPRESSING MACHINE CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
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COPELAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Inter-Organization Letters Only 





Subject Monthly Power Gonsumption 


Mr. Geo. B. Norton, Supt. Date Deo. 10, 1919 
Fer Attentionef socokes Plant. ‘ ig , 


Dear Norton: 


In looking over the monthly reports from our various plants I 
have been surprised to note that the power consumed at the 
Brookes Plant generally averages from 15 to 20% higher than in 
any of our other plants of equal size. 


I say surprised, because the Brookes Plant has always been 
considered as one of our most efficient and best managed 
branches. In view of this reputation, I am unable to under- 
etand why your power costs, month after month, run so much 
above the average. 


Will you kindly investigate thie subject at once and submit 
your findings to me? 


Very truly yours, 
DP 


JTP/cP GENERAL MANAGER 


HYATT BEARINGS FOR LINESHAFTS 
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General Manager a Good 
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COPELAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Inter-Organization Letters Only 


Monthly Power Consumption. 


ForAttentionof Mr+ John T. Pratt, Date Dec. 13, 1919 


General Manager. 
Dear Mr. Pratt: 


I was glad to get your letter of December 10, because it gives 
me the opportunity of explaining what I have always considered 
a black mark on the record of the Brookes Plant. 


The reason for the larger power consumption in this plant in 
comparison. with our other plants of equal size may be briefly 
stated - The line shafts at all our plants, except the Brookes 
Plant, are equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers. The 
Brookes Plant still has the old plain bearing equipment which 
was inetalled when the factory was built. The extra 15 to 20% 
power which we use is being wasted in overcoming the dragging 
friction of our plain bearing line shafts. 


You may remember that a little over a year ago I submitted a 
report requesting an appropriation to change over all our plain 
bearing hangers to Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers. Although thie 
Was tabled at the time, I am confident that the power we could 
have saved during the past year would have more than paid for 
the Hyatt Bearings. 


We still want Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers for the Brookes 
Plant. With Hyatt equipped line shafts I am sure that our 
records for power consumption would average at least ae Iow as 
any plant of the Copeland Manufacturing Company. 


Very truly yours, 


GLorlo 


P SUPERINTENDENT 
GBN/LB Brookes Plant 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


MOTOR BEARINGS DIVISION INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK 
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| WHITIN MACH Te WORKS 


TABLISHED 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 





Manufacturers of the Following Machines 


COTTON MACHINERY 
Opening Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving Frames 
Distributing Spinning Frames 
Picking Snoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards T wisters 
Silver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribhon Lan Machines Quillers 


Combing Machines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 


Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 
WOOLEN MACHINERY 
Card Feeds ( ndensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 





ALSO MAKERS } 
of Rings, Spindles, Flyers, Saddles and Hank Clocks 


ca FOR ALL MAKES 
of Spinning, Twisting and Roving Frames 


Descriptive Catalogues sent on Application 
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MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


oo gaT SVILLE. MASS., U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE. N:C. 
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BALL BEARING 


STANDARD TYPES 


TWISTER SPINDLES 


(SKF Ball Bearings Used) 
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ALLEN SPINDLE CORPORATION 


80 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 







ELLIOTT A. ALLEN INQUIRIES 
President and General Manager SOLICITED 
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A New Source of Spindle Service Available 


Ball Bearing Twister Spindles 


J 
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CONSERVE POWER 





A Profitable Investment 











Kindly forward sample of your 
present type of spindles for a proposal 
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80 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Good Construction 


Is The Backbone 
' Of Good Operation— 


Say what we may, we can- 
not get away from the 
fact that good construc- 
tion is the backbone of 
good loom motor opera- 
tion. 

















It often happens that the 
least noticeable details of 
design are of first import- 
ance from the standpoint 
of uninterrupted 
operation and low 
| maintenance cost. 
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; pone Motor Leaflet 1292 


A customer once said, ‘‘An incident has come to 
my attention that convinces me it was well worth my 
while to carefully review your construction leaflet. 
Developments have confirmed the choice it enabled 
me to make from the construction standpoint.’’ 

Leaflet 1292 will convince any textile man of two 
things—that the engineers who designed the West 
inghouse Loom Motor know loom motor re 
quirements and that nothing has been left 
undone to adapt it to such requirements. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 
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\ \ JE ARE grinder specialists giving our en- 
tire time to the manufacture of one 
thing—GRINDERS. 
That is why Roy Grinders are recognized as 
the standard. 
Our position in the industry which we at- 
tained by over fifty years of specialization on 


such machines permits no compromise. 


By countless experiments and the embodi- 
ment of every improvement in our grinders that 


these tests have proven we believe-we are now 
offering mill men the highest type of Card and 
Napper Roll Machines it is possible to produee. 

The hearty endorsement of mills which lead 
the Textile Industry is conclusive evidence of 


Roy Efficiency and Service. 


B. S.ROY & SON CO. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
ESTABLISHED 1868 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
Cotton Machinery 


INCLUDING 
OPENING, CONVEYING AND DISTRIBUTING EQUIPMENT 


VERTICAL OPENER COMBINATION 


PICKING ROVING WARPING 
CARDING SPINNING SLASHING 
DRAWING SPOOLING TWISTING 


Waste Reclaiming Machinery 


SHOPS AT 
LOWELL, MASS. BIDDEFORD, ME. 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Branch Office, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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SUMMA A 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Specialists in machinery for various kinds of WASTES. Builders of Carding and 
Spinning Machinery for Wool, Asbestos, Cotton-waste and other yarns spun on the wool 


= 
~ 





prinetple. 
Garnetts and Shoddy Machinery. Batt or Felting Machinery, Machinery for wiping 
and car-box waste. 


Complete equipments for Rewoven Gunny 





Cotton Waste Card Jute Picker 

: em 105 Circular 8-166 
seat laPicgire eters This machine is used for opening 
Gunny and Burlap, forming a part of 
our equipment for the manufacture of 
Rewoven Gunny Bagging. - 


This is one of the carding units in 
a plant for making mop, cordage or 
other yarns from cotton waste. 
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Our continuous Outfit re- 
moves the loose dirt, dust and 
bits of iron, wood, ete., from 
low grade Cotton Waste. 


Continuous Outfit for Cotton Waste 
Ask for Circular 8S 9 
The Shaughnessy Reclaimer does 
work not done by any other machine 
in recovering spinning fibre from low 
grade Cotton Wastes. Ask for Circular 8 90 


Cotton Waste Reclaiming Machine 
(Shaughnessy Patent) 
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STAFFORD DUCK LOOM 


The Stafford Company tor a great many years has con- 
centrated on the production of a strictly practical loom. 
Convincing proof of the soundness of this idea is found 
in the large list of repeat orders for Stafford looms from 
a steadily growing list of progressive mills both in this 


country and Canada. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY, 


Readville 


Mass. 


Southern Agent 
J.H.MAYES 
Charlotte 
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SLITTING ANDREWINDING MACHINE 


for converting wide webs into firm rolls of strip 





The enormous demand for material in the form of strip in rolls or coils has made the 
Cameron Principal Slitting and Rewinding Machine an important part of the textile manu- 
facturer’s equipment. If one considers only briefly, the many uses for strip or tape cut from 
broad webs of various materials, the list would be a very long one indeed. Manufacturers 
of flags, automobile tires, typewriter ribbons, canvas belting, carriage and auto tops, up- 
holstery, surgeons’ bandages, manufacturers of electrical insulation, tape, corset manu- 
facturers and the immense requirements of the manufacturers of clothing, shoes, under- 
wear, bindings and trimmings make the Cameron Machine a profitahle investment for the 
un-to-date textile mill man. The market for goods furnished in this form seems to be 
unlimited. 

The Cameron Machine can be hooked up to your present machines and is capable of eon 
verting over ten thousand vards of wide fabric into strips. per dav. 

Let us send you interesting particulars, catalog and other literature. 


Cameron Machine Company 


57-61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
am Canadian Agents: Toronto Tvpe Foundry, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
British Agents: Canadian-American Machinery Co., 8 Bouverie St., London, Eng. 
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Shorten the Way— 


Production in any line of textile work begins in 
a winding path which follows the line of least 
resistance. It takes time and the minds of many 
men to span the gulf between the family output 
with spinning wheel and hand loom and the 
modern factory output with power driven looms 
where one operator produces more in one day 
than an entire family once did in a year. 


The sturdy construction and the careful design 
of Fletcher looms shorten the way to profit be- 
cause they operate easily and without interrup- 
tion, because one operator can take care of two 
or more machines with a minimum of attention. 


There are still more reasons why, write for them. 





A four bank label loom com- 
bining high speed, simple but 


rigid construction, low up- 





keep and a large volume out- 


Glenwood Ave. and Second Street ai i lea ir al 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. two looms. 


ANAT ATR TAYE TSU AEE CASDOTH SUH ENOTES AE 
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Humidity Positively Controlled 





Parks-Cramer Automatic, Humidity Reeulators make for constant air conditions 
in this 130,000 spindie mill, 


The hit-or-miss method of turning off or on the humidifiers 
by guess—by feel—is rapidly giving way to equipment regu- 
lated scientifically and automatically. 

Unless your humidifiers—with regulation—give you re- 
sults equal or better than those shown below, there is something 
more in modern humidification which you need. Look at these 
readings—taken just as things were: 








Relative Cotton 
Difference i 





_ Wet Bulb 
70 










Automatic Humidity Regulation is not an experiment— 
nor is automatic temperature control—and these, together with 
plenty of surplus capacity are the requisites of better air condi- 







tioning—assuring results that mean profits to you. 






As pioneers and specialists in these factors, we shall be 
glad to tell you and show you how to bring your system to that 







efficiency enjoyed by others in your line. 









Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Westfield, Mass. 








Builders 
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Typical Line Shaft Drive 
Cott Gir and Oil Mill 


Standard Spinni1 
Chain %” Pit 
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Overhead Line Shaft 
n Weave Shed 


The Chain with 
The Rocker Joint 
and Center Guide 


Drawn-Steel Chain Case 
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Motor to Line Shaft Under Floor 
Through Floor to Twister 






Individual Motor Drive to Knitti Ma 






Spinning Frame 
24’ wide, 8'.” centers 





Close Setting. Standard Spinning Frame Drive 
ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER TRANSMISSIONS 


Secure Data and Estimates of ““MORSE’’ DRIVES 
No Flanges SAVE Construction, Space, Light, Fuel. Producing More with Less 


No Oil Baths MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


Engineering Service, Assistance, Bulletins 
Bostor Detroit Pittsburgh Montreal 
Chicas Greensboro, N. C San Francisco Minneapolis 
Clevelana New York Atlanta St. Louis 
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Boston 


Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 


Buenos Aires, Argentine Curacao, D. W. I. Caracas, Venezuela » 
Santiago, Chile Mexico City,Mexico Guatamala City, Guatamala 
San Juan, Porto Rico Havana, Cuba Barranquilla, Columbia” 
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Baltimore Greensboro bd 


FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES » 
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Established Reliability 


in Humiditication 


The development of our systems has always kept in advance of the progress of the science ot 
humidification as applied to textile manufacture. 


The recognized necessity of adequate humidity, involving abnormal distribution of moisture 


automatically controlled to exact requirements, found our 
HIGH DUTY FAN TYPE MOTOR DRIVEN HUMIDIFIER 


with automatic control requisite for the most exacting demands, proved and perfected by years 
of service and experience. 


OUR AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL 


is independent of electrical or complicated mechanism. It is designed and constructed for Prac 

tical Mill Usage; requires no Skilled Attendanee, and is Efficient and Reliable. 

The volume of orders received during the year 1919 far surpasses all our previous records, a 

majority being repeat orders from those who know the satisfactory performance of our equipment 
While we are booking large contracts for the High Duty type, we install other systems, basing 

our recommendations on the requirements of the work and results desired. 


Our Equipments are Standardized and Guaranteed for Reliability and Efficien 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces 
uniformly such conditions that may be determined for the different requirements of the work. 
In the American Moistening Company’: method of humidifying, all such requirements are 


GUARANTEED. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS Our CONDITIONING RCOM EQUIPMENT 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifiers (Taking applied to systems already installed) 

fresh air into the room from outside) Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM Are all STANDARDS of MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN MolstENING COMPANY’ 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Boston, Mass. 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


Hamilton, Canada 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 
W. R. GRACE & CO., ANDERSEN, MEYER & CO., LTD. 


New York Shanghai, China 


COI NM 
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ward and take account of stock,—not so much in intrinsic 

values as in the things that really count. In doing this we 
are again reminded that clean, frank business intercourse 
ereates a bond outside and above the realm of mere trade,—a 
sympathetic friendship that grows and strengthens with the 
vears. 


AL we start the new year, it is but natural to glance back- 


That is why, in looking back over the past year and the 
ever increasing list of our customers, we experience a feeling 
deeper than mere satisfaction, recognizing in each business 
associate and user of our product, a friend. 


It is to these, therefore, that we extend the season’s greet- 
ings and best wishes for the year before us. 


W. T, LANE & BROTHER © Manufacturers Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
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The Valley Waste Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


Ventilation In The Cotton Mill 


In no other industry is ventilation of greater importance than in 
the cotton mill. 


The number of mill owners who are giving thought and attention 
to ventilating equipment and who are installing the kind of equip- 
ment that will meet today’s needs is vastly increasing. 





The Valley Waste Mill at LaGrange, Georgia, shown above is 
one of the progressive southern mills which is handling ventilation 
with 


” Equipment 


TRADE MARK, 





In this mill employes and employer both benefit—the employes be- 
cause of better working conditions and the employer because of the 
greater amount of work which employes in plants so equipped are 
able to do. 






If you have a ventilating problem to solve or are interested in 
ventilating equipment which will give the best of service, we would 
like to have you get in touch with us. 


American Blower Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Scott Testers 


To Err Is Human 


—therefore Scott Testers have eliminat- 
ed the human e.ement. ‘hey are power- 
driven and automatic and as a result 
are supremely accurate. 

Whether for testing delicate yarns or 
sturdy woven fabrics, Scott Testers are 
uniformly exact in every detail. 

Being simple in construction, repair 
bills are almost unknown with the Scott 
Testers. 

Made in vertical and horizontal types 
of various capacities for every require- 
ment. 

Illustrated literature supplied on 
request, 


HENRY L.SCOTT & CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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Thacker Warp Stop Motion Frame 


Attachment used whereby open drop wires can be 
drawn in at frame and transferred to loom 
as readily and safely as are the 
closed drop wires 
We Offer to the Trade a New Bobbin Strinper bet Attaetaite Lose Babbite, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Paterson, N. J. 


Providence, R. I. 


Southern Representatives---Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C. 
South American Representatives---W. R. Grace & Co., New York 
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Here are the Various 


Units That Comprise 
This System 


No 1 Phe Na 


tional Metal Booth 


National Lang Count 
ing and List Printing 
Machine and the No. 
R National Power 


Marking Machine 


No. 2—Improved No. 8 Na- 
tional Power Marking Machine. 
Marks all classes of laundry 
work. ‘ 

No. 3—The Rose Label, 
Tape and Patch Sewing Ma 
chine sews previously mark 
ed identification tags to gar 
ments that cannot, or should 
not be marked direct 





No. 2 


No. 4—The National Lang Counting and List Printing 
Machine counts and lists in one operation 


The National Marking Machine Co. 


1068 Gilbert Ave. 


COTTON 


Booth System 


arranged with the 


General Office 


Should Be Installed 


InEveryMill Village 
Laundry 


because it brings REAL EFFICIENCY to the 
general scheme of saving the 200 or 300 days’ 
labor lost each week when the mill workers are 
compelled to do their own laundry work at 
home. With this modern system, 


Proper Identification of Every Article 
Sent to the Laundry is Assured. 


Your Mill Village Laundry will be the suecess vou 
hope for because the National Booth System gives you 
and your employees—assurance every article sent 
will be returned. The legible, correct marking and 
handling of every piece eliminates lost articles. 


Less Floor Space is Required When 
The National Booth System is Used 


The markers are separated; each in her individual 
booth, There’s positively no confusion in the marking 
department. All work ean be handled with the mini- 
mum number of movements, with but ONE HANDLING 
of each piece and no cross-overs. 

Write Today for Literature That Will Place in Your Hands the 


Valuable Information You Need. 
Address Textile Department 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York Office: 40-44 West Fourth St., New York City 
Chicago Office: 6 E. Lake St., Suite 300 
Boston Office: 100 Boylston St., Room 722, Colonial Bldg. 
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POWER’S MOTION PICTURE PROTECTOR 


MEANS— 


‘‘HIGH CLASS PROJECTION 
LONG SERVICE 
SIMPLICITY OFOPERATION” 


Complete Motion Picture Theatre Equipment 


Southern Theatre Equipment Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. 
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Bales and Pounds and Bolts and Yards 








COTTON 


All the way through, the Monroe Calculating 
Machine ‘“‘has proven a great labor and time 


saver,’ 


ROM the time cotton is picked until as 

cloth it leaves the shipping room, every 
step of the way means figures and figuring. 
At cotton docks, in cloth rooms, weave rooms, 
stock rooms and in offices of the textile in- 
dustry, Monroe Calculating Machines are 
constantly being used to make quicker and 
easier work of figuring. 


Textile totals must be true—loom layouts 
must be correct, shrinkage must be exact, 
weight caleulations must be accurate. You 
will find a Monroe Calculating Machine to be 
the quickest, most accurate and simplest 
answer to these figuring problems. Turn the 
erank forward to add or multiply—backward 
to subtract or divide. Every calculation is 
proved before your eyes. There on the proof 


ON} 


say |, Louisville 


Cotton Mill Co. 


dials is the visible check on the accuracy of 
every calculation you make. 


Weeks, and even months of previous expe 
rience and training to develop operating effi- 
ciency on other machines are not necessary 
in order to use the Monroe. Ten minutes’ 
instructions of the Monroe’s simple operating 
principles is all the time it will take for any- 
one in your office to apply this machine to 
any work you may have. 


Swift, accurate and simple—you will find 
the Monroe Caleulating Machine fits right 
into the figuring problems of the textile in 
dustry in a way that means worth-while sav- 
ings in time and money over and above any 
method you now use. 





Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Bldg. New York City 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Machine 


Simply send along 
coupon for “Book of 
Facts” or demon- 
stration. No 


eost—no obli- 





vation. 
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F a timekeeping system is right, it is right all through. 
If it protects you at all it must protect you from the 
original time record to the pay window. 


That is the basis of accuracy on which all angles 
of your timekeeping and costkeeping are handled when 
you employ International Time and Cost Recorders. 


They give you complete, clearly-printed, mechani- 
cally-made records; they tell you when each employee 
arrives and leaves, and also what he does while on 
duty; they stop time waste, increase production, improve 


superintendence, promote harmony, reduce labor turn- 
over, cut clerical work and expense and keep payrolls 
and cost charges correct. 


The safe, simple, accurate, modern way to keep 
time and cost records is by the mechanical method 
which finds its highest development in 
International Time and Cost Recorders. 
Let us give you the convincing facts. 


; NG -----<0y--=—" 
Internationals—33 years on the market- WEEK ENP ae No 12d 
are made in 260 types, fot businesses 

of all kinds and _ sizes, and _ priced 


from $50 up. Electric or spring-driven. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING 
COMPANY 


General Offices: 50 Broad Street, New York 
Works: Endicott, N. Y., Toronto, Canada 


Office: International Business Machines Co., Ltd., 
300 Campbell Avenue, Toronto 


London Office: 57 City Road, Finsbury, London, 
E. C., England. 

Paris Office: 75 Avenue de la Republique, Paris, 
France. 


Offices and Service Stations in all principal cities of 
the world. 


TOTAL WAGES FOR ween § 
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Inter national 
Automatic 
Card Recorder, 
and facsimile 
of time card. The 
figures enclosed in 
circles represent late 
“ins”, early “outs” and 
overtime,and are auto- 
matically printed in 
red for accuracy and 
faster clerical work. 
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Profitably Eliminating 
America’s Disgrace” 





ae 














The above disintegrating Jumble of weatherbeaten cotton 
and torn jute bagging is called in Europe the ‘* worst bale 
in the world’”’ and is dubbed ‘*‘ America’s Disgrace.”’ 

Aside from their being more profitable in every way, pride 
alone should impel American shippers to compress the 
world’s best cotton into neat, compact, uniform bales, made 


by using the 


Southwark-Standard Compress 









With 75% less pressure, this press produces 50% greater <== 
density than under the old method. The bales are rectan- oi 
gular and of uniform size,—made in multiples of car dimen- a 
sions. This permits loading of from 120 to 150 bales in a 36 
foot car and means 60% saving on ship freight rates. For- 
eign shipments received in perfect condition. 
Full Particulars upon Request. 
Branch Office at Birmingham, Ala. 


UTHWAR 
cOUNDR ESTABLISHED 1836 HINE 44 
PHILADELPHIA.,PA. 
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Conserves Space 


Cummins’ New Patent Horizontal Baling Presses 
are a national necessity. By their use the cotton 


erop of the world can be moved with 75 per cent less 


ears than now required. 
—and with this economy of space comes a great 
saving of the staple itself. 
and with this economy of space comes a great 


saving of the staple itself 


HIGH DENSITY BALAGE means equitable freight 
rates on cotton and will prevent useless waste of energy 
and materials to the value of more than $100,000,000 

annually. 


= WEP ee 


We wil be glad to confer with those 
interested in the future of America’s 
cotton exports. 


W.D. CRUMPTON 


American Representative 
29 Broadway NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Shine to Win the Honor 


of Having the 


Cleanest Mill in America 


The mill in which the above photo- 
graph was taken is a worthy competi- 
tor for the honor of being the “cleanest 
in America.” 


In this mill only the most thorough 
cleanliness is considered worth while. 
Every night the day’s accumulation of 
dirt, dust, lint and oil is completely 
removed from the floors. 


Batteries of Finnell machines, scrub- 
bing with 100% efficiency, restore the 
floors to their original new-like condi- 
tion, free from the tiniest particle of dirt. 


No other process can do this work 
as thoroughly and yet so economically. 


In one mill alone, using this same 
system, there is saved $12,000 a year 
in labor, to say nothing of the elimina- 
tion of soilage and accidents some- 
times occurring on oily floors. 


The Finnell System of Power Scrub- 
bing provides equipment in capacities 
for all sizes of mills. Competent men 
install the machines, work out the most 
economical operating schedules and 
instruct operators in care and use of 
machines. 


Further information will be given 
on application to our general offices 
at Chicago. 


American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 


General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Factories: Hannibal, Mo. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta Buffalo Denver Los Angeles Newark Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
Baltimore Chicago Detroit Louisville New Orleans Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Boston Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee New Youk Providence Seattle 


Cleveland Kansas City 
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Minneapolis Omaha 


St. Louis 
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In the Cotton Industry 
Haulage, Economy and Efficiency 


How are you meeting labor shortages and high wages these days? Still stand- 


ing by on the old-fashioned, obsolete methods of hand trucking? Then STOP 


the waste—use 


Industrial Trucks and Tractors 
OPERATED BY 


Edison Storage Batteries 


They do the work of five or more men—speed up and put efficiency into your hauling 


and handling problems. 

The all STEEL and IRON_Edison Storage Battery is the Standard for this service— 
because—it stands the hard service and abuse and delivers the greatest service efficiency 
with lowest maintenance cost. 


Write for Bulletin 600 C. I. and see how others are effecting savings in their hauling 


problems. 


Edison Storage Battery Company 


Factory and Main Office: Orange, N. J. 


Distributors in 
New York Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles Denver 
Kansas City New Orleans Atlanta Washington Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Scranton Syracuse New Haven 
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White Trucks owned by Cooper & Griffin, Inc., of Greenville, S. C. 


The MOST WORK for the LEAST MONEY 


N the service of Cooper & Griffin, Inc., of Greenville, S. C., each of these 
White Trucks annually hauls 10,000 bales of cotton. The average haul is 

15 miles; the average load per truck is 18 bales of uncompressed cotton, 
weighing 500 pounds each. 

The chief advantages accruing from the use of these trucks are, according 
to W. S. Griffin, far lower cost hauling and better service. 

‘*The saving our two trucks effect over present freight rates amounts to 
$15,000 annually,’’ says Mr. Griffin. ‘‘Besides this we are rendering more 
prompt and efficient service to our customers. If necessary, each truck can 
travel 75 miles daily.”’ 

Everywhere White Trucks are known for their high earning power, for 
their ability to do the most work for the least money. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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Tractors, Elevating & Load Carrying /Trucks 


ELECTRIC 
HAULAGE 


I-T-C Electric Trucks are rapid, noiseless and powerful,— 
always under perfect control. The I-T-C makes light work 
of the most congested shipping or receiving platforms and 
warehouses, 


Large factories, with long hauls and diversified desti- 
nations, find the Storage Battery Truck indispensable. 
It dispenses with cumbersome and inconvenient over 
head or under foot trackage. 


I-T-C Trucks are built extra heavy to meet over- 
loads and rough service. They are practically 
‘fool proof,’’ even in the hands of unskilled 
operators. 


You can choose the I-T-C Truck best suited 
to your requirements. There are Tractors 
(electric engines), Load Carrying Trucks 
(as illustrated below), and the popular Ele- 
vating Type. 


Before you invest in a Storage Battery 
Truck, investigate the highly efficient 
I-T-C Trucks. They stand at the head 
of their class. 


> an It’s Your Move 
Get the complete story of I-T-C 


supremacy. A series of Bulletins 
describing the various Types of 
I-T-C Electric Trucks will be 
sent to you upon request. Kind- 
ly state the nature of your 
product. 


INDUSTRIAL 


TRUCK CO. 


Division of 


COWAN TRUCK CO. 


107 CANAL ST. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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A question that can’t be-dodged 


Ignore the repair bills and the lost time and lost 
profits as you will, but the costs are there—per- 
sistently gnawing into your profits—that is, unless 
you have the right Motor Truck. 


Owners of White Hickory Motor Trucks fear- 
lessly look the hauling costs report squarely in the 
eye. It’s one item of expense that actually gives 
an owner pleasure to look at—to watch the steady 
month-after-month performance of heavy duty 
service—without a gap in the continuous hauling 
trips. 


White Hickory 
Motor Trucks 


The cost of operating White Hickory Motor Trucks is 
very low because they are designed, built and balanced 
down to the smailest detail for the special kind of work 
for which they are used and if a replacement part is 
needed, it can be secured without delay from the dealer 
or direct from our Atlanta Factory. 





be kept at an amazingly low level. Get a copy of the 
White Hickory Motor catalog and learn, for the sake of 
your profits, why they are so highly profitable to buy, to 
use, to keep—for every hauling purpose. 


White Hickory Motor Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


hat are 
111. hauling 
OStS ? 


With White Hickory Motor Trucks, hauling costs can ~ 
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* GOODYEAR BELTS 
“ Installed Tororo] cella) fe) 
— 6.7T.M.recommendation at 
Nast Bros. Plant. Knowles, Wis, 
for 100% Belt Equipment 


HYDRATOR 


CRUSHER 


ENGINE ROOM. 


Specified 
e10)0)9) 42.) n=) oe 


BLUE STREAK CONSTRUCTION 


One Belt, an Entire Plant—and the G. T. M. 


On the long reaches of the engine room shafting, 
where it’s 23 to 31 feet from center to center, 
6- and 7-ply Goodyear Blue Streaks unswervingly 
deliver full load of power. 

Each of them is G. T. M. specified to its job. 
No one type of belt could do more than pretend 
to meet so many varying requirements. So the 

recommended application of the par- 

And Mr. 


22 months’ 


It all began with a belt-killer—the pulverizer 
drive. Belts, with good luck, sometimes lasted 
a year on it. Even then, their short lives were 
full of trouble; for they stretched, jumped the 
pulleys, gaped at the plies. Then one day about 
two years ago, the G. T. M. Tech- 
nical man—prescribed a 6-inch, 4-ply Goodyear 
Blue Streak Belt for service on that gruelling GC .T. a 
transmission from the 24-inch pulley of the drive ticular belt to the particular need. 
shaft to the 8-inch pulley on the pulverizer Nast, constantly impressed with the 

Today the whole plant of Nast Brothers Lime & consistent,-day-in, day-out, ten-hours-a-day per- 
Stone Co., at Knowles, Wis., is standardized.on formance of the original belt, met every G. T. M 
Goodyear Belts. The initial installation, made recommendation with confidence. 
in the Company’s plant at Marblehead, Wis., on And in unison the Goodyear Belts contribute 
the basis of an expert analysis of actual condi- to the plant operation the highest values of good 
tions, has grown from that one Goodyear-served belting. Flexible, they hold to the pulleys. Un- 
drive to a 100% Goodyear Belt equipment in the stitched, they wear cea“ Tesi They neither rip 
plant at Knowles. The study that effected sav- nor stretch. Judging, < Superint tende ont Koeding 
ings in power an 1 time an 1 belt outl 1y was ex- dos Ss, by the staying Fre wie of the original 
tended to an entire plant in a succession of Goodyear Blue Streak, they will outlast by a 
analyses year or more the life of the average belt. And 

—s eroront types of drives, the belts in their first cost was but little more. 
the Nast plant today are of varying lengths and The same valuable service from both the G. T. 


Goodyear 


BELTING » 


widths, different ply and type, but they are all 
of the one quality—Goodyear. On the hydrator 
there's a 5-inch, 4-ply Goodyear Blue Streak for 
heavy duty. An 8-inch, 5-ply Klingtite is in the 
hard service of the crusher. A pair of 4-inch, 
4-ply Goodyear Glides work on the pulverizer. 


PACKING 


| GOODY 


M. and Goodyear Belting is at your command. 
The G. T. M.'s analysis of a single arive or a 
whole plant is free to you. Our reward will come 
from it by the same process which resulte d in the 
Nast Brothers standardization on 100% Gosd- 
year Belt equipment. 


HOSE:VALVES 
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= high standard of quality 

to which Strom Bearings 
are built is reflected in the unus- 
ually satisfactory service they are 
siving in many lines of industry. 
It is only logical, therefore, that 
the demand for Strom Bearings 
has increased from the first and 
that to-day it is greater than at 
any time in our history. 


No. 40 


U.S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 





Palmer Street and Kolmar Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


COTTON 


No less an authority than Walter N. Polakov says, ‘‘A successful mas- 
tering of the material side of a power plant calls for more than first-class 
mechanics engaged in its upkeep—it presupposes a clear comprehension 
by the management of its first function: To base orders on facts.’’ 


The unvarnished facts of Cocheco Belt- 
ing are just these: It is high grade, 
economical belting specially designed to 
meet unusually hard service. 

It is a product of I. B. Williams & 
Sons, makers of quality belting for more 
than three-quarters of a century. 


[t is made entirely from backbone 
strips (the toughest part of the hide) of 


selected steers. Tanned by the good old 
style, long-time, oak-bark tanning pro- 
cess. Scoured, curried, stretched, matched 
and finished with expert care and thor- 
oughly tested. And it is sold on a 
‘‘money-back-if-not-as-represented’’ basis. 


If you base your orders on facts— 
scientific or service—we should like to 
place our literature in your hands. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


DOVER, N. H. 


14-16 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


71-73 Murray St., New York 


157 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


OCHEC 


TRADE MARK ~— 
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For all Textile 


Manufacturing 
Processes 
There are 
Special 

Grades of 


TRADE MARK 


NON: 


UNITED STATES 
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We Must Try 
NON-FLUID OIL 


in the Comb Boxes’”’ 


“You see I had Johnson try it out on loom bearings 
and he reported smoother operation, less frequent oil- 
ing and no dripping or spattering from bearings onto 
goods—this adhesiveness ought to make NON-FLUID 
OIL last longer in comb boxes.” 

And the Superintendent was right—the first filling 
of NON-FLUID OIL lasted five times as long as the 
next best lubricant they had ever used. 

NON-FLUID OIL should be used in every depart 
ment of your textile mill for economy of lubricant, 
economy in the labor of oiling, and economy in the 
saving of goods from oil stains. 

We will send you free testing samples of NON- 
FLUID OIL if you will mention the machines you 
wish to try it on—and we will also send you a valuable 
hook on “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” free of 


charge. 


New York & New Jersey 


Lubricant Company 


165 Broadway New York 
Branch Warehouses: Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga. 


LEWIS W. THOMASON, District Mgr. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Another Indorsement 
for Silent Chain Drives 
MR& J. E. Sirrine, one of 


America’s foremost tex- 


tile mill designers and produc- 
tion engineers, as a result of his re- 
search work, declares in a recent 
address:— 


“In no case have we ever known a 
mill that failed to get increased pro- 
duction, where individual drives were 
installed. In applying individual 
motors to looms, we find we are not 
only getting a higher production but 
a better cloth, due to the fact that 
the speed is constant, and the cloth 
looses that wavy appearance, due to 
unequal beat-up of the filling threads. 
Altogether, we are thoroughly con- 
vinced that one of the ways of in- 
creasing production, is securing uniform 
speed, either with Silent Chains, direct 
connected motors, or by gears. I think 
we get better results with silent chain 
than with any other form of drive”. 


Think over these statements and send 
for one of our experienced engineers to 
study your conditions, and explain the 
results of various tests which have proved 
the superiority of Link-Belt Silent Chain. 
It is the ultimate drive for textile ma- 
chinery. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
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LINK-BELT 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 










We Aliso Make 

(1 Elevators and Conveyors 

( Link-Belt and Sprockets 

(1 Truck and TractorChains 

Electric Hoists 

(J Portable Loaders 

(Coal and Ashes Systems 

(Coal Pockets ; 

C)Complete Sand and 
Gravel Plants 













Write for Catalogs 


Place X in Square 
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More and More Textile Plants 
are Being Electrically Driven 






















Turbine installation is on the increase 
Good Oil is a most important factor | 


A constant stream of clean, kind and must free _ itself 
cooling oil must be supplied from any moisture entering 
to the bearings at all times. the system. 

It must also maintain a uni- 
The oil must not be emulsi- form quality over long periods 
fied nor form deposits of any of time. 


TEXACO REGAL OIL 


A special product for a special purpose 
which meets perfectly turbine conditions 


TEXACO REGAL OIL 


isonly one of the many Texaco Lubri- 
cants made for special purposes. 


There isa Texaco Lubricant for every 
mechanical appliance in the mill from 
picker to cloth room, as wéll as in the 
power plant. 


Consultation with Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers regarding any or all of your 
lubricating requirements is invited. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Dept. O, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


HOUSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Offices in Principal Cities 
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12 Years of Service 


Since 1908, this 50-inch 32-ply 
‘‘Flintstone’’ Leather Belt has been 
the main drive in the wash house 
power plant of one of the largest 
sugar refining plants in the world. 
It doesn’t show any signs of serv- 
ice. So far as can be judged, it is 
still good for another 12 years, and 
then another. 


This belt was bought for service— 
selected for the work it had to do— 
installed properly—and cared for 
right. It is another example of good 
belting plus belt engineering. It is 
another proof that Ladew Leather 
Belting supplemented by Ladew 
Engineering Service gives any belt 
user positive assurance of the 
lowest belting cost per horse-power 
per year of service. 


EowR. [EF AD EW Co. Inc. 


GLEN COVE.NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Branches and distributors in all principal 
cities of the world carry complete stocks. 
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Ye ancient water wheel is no more out of place in the modern mill, than is hard water. High efficiency 


prime movers have supplanted the old mill wheel; and “Permutit’’ Zerowater Softeners are sup- 


planting the wasteful hard water, in the up-to-date textile plant. 


“Permutit” is the guaranteed “‘zerowater™ softener—guaranteed to deliver “‘zerowater’ unfailingly. 
It is this “‘Permutit’’ guarantee which protects mill owners who adopt “Permutit’—protects them 
against disappointment over mere partial results—which assures them maximum soft water savings in 
soaps, dyestuffs, fuel—and which assures them maximum soft water gains in better, truer colors, 


fewer “‘seconds,” better and more uniform quality. Ask for a “‘Permutit’’ engineer to confer with you. 





The Permutit Company 


Water Softeners Filters 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Phi'adelphia, Pa., 311 Widener Bldg Minneapolis, Minn., 1046 McKnight 
Buffalo, N. Y., 304 Brisbane Bldg. Bidg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 414 Doug.ass St. Jacksonvi.le, Fla., P. O. Box 604. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 921 Union Arcade Chattanooga, Tenn., C. C. Harding, 
Bidg. Hotel Patten. 
Chicago, Ill., 208 South LaSalle St Los Angeles, Cal., 404 Wright & 
Kansas City, Mo., 401 Lathrop Bldg. Callender Bldg. 
AGENTS 
Boston, Mass., Starkweather and Broadhurst, 53 State Street 
St. Louis, Mo., Reeves & Skinner Machy. Co., 2211 Ilive Street 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, W. J. Westaway, Main & McNab Sts 
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Water Rectification Systems 
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cal * , con sient or 
ihe MAvreneud mstatiation in the Fenton Fibre Box Co.. North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has reduced fuel costs one half. Better 
results are obtained with one boiler than formerly with two. 


“Right There’s the Reason for Our Reduced Fuel Bills— 
Morehead Saves One Half.”’ 


‘ 
Let us tell you how the Morehead System 
returns condensation. direct to boilers and 
reduces fuel consumption. 


Engineers everywhere are endorsing and 
recommending the Morehead Back-to-Boiler 
System because it reduces fuel bills—often 


as much as 90 per cent. We will gladly refer you to plants—similar 
An official of the Fenton Fibre Company to your own, and in your own locality— 
says :— where the Morehead has paid for itself dur- 
‘As a result of now having no condensation ing the first few months of installation. 
in our pipes we are able to keep our rolls at Write for catalog. 


a high, even temperature, and the machines 
turn out more and better work than before Morehead Manufacturing Company 


the Morehead System was installed.”’ 
L 4 ‘ate int ; DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

et us send you complete information about Codiadiin Menshdilt Sibatiamlng Coase, 
the Morehead System. Woodstock, Ont. 







Positively Drains All Types 
of Steam Apparatus —— 
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Built to ENDURE! 


Not only do they pay for themselves complete in two or three years in actual fuel 
























savings, but the fuel dividend is—regular—vyear after year because, consistent 
with the Sturtevant policy of building quality, efficiency, and reliability into 
the product, Sturtevant Fuel Economizers endure ! 


Patented features which distin- 
guish Sturtevant Economizers 
are the Metal-to- Metal Joint, 
which eliminates all use of gas” 
kets, packing, and rusting, as wel] 
as making pipe changing easy and 
rapid; and the staggered pipe 
construction which completely 
breaks up the waste gases, thereby 
aborbing the maximum amount 





of heat. 


urlevant 


A Gilt-Edge Investment 


Harness otherwise waste gas to heat boiler feed water; prolong life and in- 











crease capacity of boiler; minimize repair and upkeep costs; reduce soot 
nuisance and utilize heated feed water for all manufacturing purposes. 
Sturtevant Economizers are built to any requirement and are sold with a 
guarantee. Our engineers will gladly plan and estimate your requirements 
without obligation. 


Request,Catalog No. 150-0! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS., AND ALL PRINCYUPAL CITIES 
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The horizontal return tubular boiler 
has adapted itself so fully to the require- 
ments of the rapidly increasing indus- 
tries of this country that it has become 
the standard and most preferred type 








for factory and mill use. 


There were some dissatisfactory fea- 
tures of older makes of this type of 
boiler, but in designing our make we 
have endeavored to embody only the 
most perfect features of other boilers 
and eliminate all the objectionable fea- 


tures. 


The result is a PERFECT Return 
Tubular Boiler that as to safety is fully 
in accordance with the very strict re- 
quirements of the Massachusetts Board 








Southern Representative: 


New York 


Boston 














of Boiler Rules and ASME Code, and 
as to economy in operation and low 
up-keep cost is not surpassed by any 


other boiler on the market. 


Being very simple in design, it has 
a lower first cost, it takes less fuel to 
make it steam to full and overload ca- 
pacity, requires less repairs, and when 
repairs do become necessary they can 
be made more easily and at less ex- 


pense than in other makes of boilers. 


Every boiler that leaves our shops is 
thoroughly tested and under our rigid 
inspection you are assured of getting a 
perfect unit, mechanically as well as in 
design. 


Write today for full information. 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. 
Philadelphia 


Charlotte San Francisco 


The Highest Development in 
a Safe Economical Return 
Tubular Boiler 
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The Ford Collieries Co. Housing Problem 


Solved by the Aladdin System. 


The mines of the Ford Collieries Co. at Bairdsford are far re- 
moved from a community center. Naturally a housing problem 
existed. The owners presented their problem to The Aladdin Com- 
pany for a QUICK solution. In less than four weeks after the order 
was placed, workmen began to occupy finished houses. The picture 
shows fifty Aladdin houses SIX WEEKS after the job was started. 
This is only one of many similar services rendered by us to meet 
the existing house shortage. 


Housing Your Men Well and Quickly at Lowest 
Costs 


The Aladdin System of Construction saves 18% of the lumber 
wasted in ordinary building. Standardization and quantity produc- 
tion further reduce the building cost to you and you benefit by 
Aladdin’s stupendous purchasing power. Aladdin houses are easily 
and quickly erected by unskilled labor. Simple, complete instruc- 
tions are furnished with each house. 


The Aladdin System and Plan 


Aladdin houses are Readi-cut. Every piece of joists, studs, 
rafters, sheathing, siding, flooring, interior finish is cut to proper 





e Aladdin Co. ~ 


size, marked and numbered ready to nail in place. Sufficient mate- 
rial to complete more than 1,000 houses is carried constantly in 
stock ready for instant shipment Depending upon size of house, 


we load from one to three complete houses in each car 


Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped direct from the 
Aladdin Company’s own mills in Michigan, North Carolina, Oregon 
and Canada. Aladdin houses come to you in a straight line from the 
nearest timber region. Aladdin's Industrial Homebuilding Service 
means shorter routes, quicker delivery and lower freight rates for 
builders in every part of the U. S. Three days to a week are saved 
in shipments reaching destination. Complete Sales and Business 
Offices are maintained in connection with each mill. Fully 24 hours’ 
time is saved in your mail reaching our offices 


Single House or Complete Cities 


We will quote you a definite price on a single house or complete 
cities of 300, 500, 600, 1,500 and 3,000 population These cities 
include homes, stores, churches, schools, offices, water and sewage 
systems, electric plant, street and house lights, heating plants, streets, 
parks, trees, lawns, etc. Cities are now listed in our book ‘‘Industrial 
Housing.’’ Write, wire or phone for Book No, 1531 


OFFICES AND MILLS AT 
City, Michigan; Wilmington, North Carolina; 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi; Portland, Oregon; 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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“Circle A” Buildings are shipped promptly, erected 
quickly—the year ‘round. And they are comfortable the 
year ‘round, too; comfortable, weather-proof, absolutely 
perfect in every detail of construction. For they are factory 
built complete by expert workers under the supervision of 
skilled engineers. They-reach you in interchangeable units, 
ready for instant assembling by bolting; no nailing whatever 
required. A small group of unskilled laborers can erect even 
large “Circle A” Buildings in one day. However urgent and 
varied your industrial-housing needs may be, and whether 
temporary or permanent, “Circle A” interchangeable unit 
construction will meet them promptly, economically and 
efficiently: factories, houses, schools, recreation halls, hospi- 
tals, offices, storage rooms, etc. And remember, too, that 
“Circle A” Buildings are dismantled without damage just as 
easily as they are erected; their salvage value is 100%; the 
same units can be used for different purposes, as often as 
changing conditions may require. 


“Circle A” Construction is backed by the vast resources 
and _ portable- building experience of The Alexander 
Lumber Company. “Circle A” has solved successfully the 
housing problem of some of the largest industrial organiza- 
tions. “Circle A” will solve your housing problem satis- 
factorily. “Circle A” will save you money, will save you 
time. And—‘“Circle A” will assist materially in increas- 
ing the efficiency of your workmen. 


For further information write or wire our nearest - 
office — Chicago, Monroe Bldg.; New York, Postal 
Telegraph Bldg.; Fort Worth; Detroit, Hall Bldg. 
If you so desire, a representative from our Engi- 
neering Department will call at your office to 
present the story of ‘‘Circle A’’ Schools in full detail 
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Why Not Settle Your Industrial Housing 
Problem at Once—With “Circle A”? 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


©“CIRCLE-A”O 


PATENTS PENDING 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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Thieves and trouble-makers of the night are barred by 
Cy lone Fence. 


On every side—every minuie day and night—the 
Cyclone Steel Wall stands impregnable against all out- 
side dangers. % 

Cyclone Fence guards your property with unfailing 
loyalty and effectiveness—reduces number of watchmen 

increases their efficiency The increased protection 
to life and property soon pays for Cyclone Fence 

Your particular fencing problem can be solved by our 
engineers \dvisory service free 


Phone, wire or write main offices at Waukegan. Illinois, or 
branch offices nearest. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories: Waukegan, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Branches: 
Chicago Detroit Rochester Philadelphia 
New York City Portiand, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 
San Francisco 


“‘Look for the Red Tag Mark of 
Quality on Cyclone Fence’’ 
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MAYLITE 


An O77 Paint 


— Increases Production 


| te Excello Manuacturin 


ICLEVELAND O. LS.A.- az 


| SPRAYLITE is a sanitary and serviceable Oil Paint 


that goes on as easy as a water paint, and can be 


applied with a cheap hand-pump spray. The only 
Oil Paint we know of that can be applied in this 


manner. 


A SOLUTION to the light problem in manufacturing 
plants, as a white reflecting paint on your ceilings 
and side walls will save on your light bills, increase 
the efficiency of your workmen—and naturally pro- 


duction goes up. 


SPRAYLITE lasts for years. The job once done you 
can forget your walls and ceilings. However, it 
can be washed at will, something you cannot do to 


any cold water paint. 


ALTHOUGH SPRAYLITE is made from the best 
materials, we have been able to keep the price 


down—even in the face of rapidly increasing costs. 


MANUFACTURERS interested in the saving of 


money, in sanitation, and in durability, are con- 


stantly specifying—SPRAYLITE 
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Lockwood. Greene & Co., Engineers, Chicago 
Turner Construction Company, Contractors 


““We have a very 
decided advantage 
in securing labor 


as we find the labor is greatly influenced by 
working conditions within the mill.” 


This is the experience of JOHN T. BRINE, 
General Superintendent of the Black Cat 
Textiles Company, referring to the Fenestra 
Window Walls in the Bennington, Vt., plant 
shown above. 


“We find that through the use of Fenestra we 
are able to secure much more light and at the 
same time more perfect ventilation. In fact 
we feel that working conditions are greatly 
improved, and since the erection of our new 
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plant we have a very decided advantage in 
securing labor over our competitors. 


We are more than pleased with the results 
that we have been able to secure through 
their use.” 


Fenestra Window Walls of shining glass and 


steel bars are the most economical of wall 


materials, because they make fight cost less 


and produce more. 





Detroit Steel Products caer, 3314 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicago 


San Francisco 


Hartford Buffalo Newark Richmond Baltimore 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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Light Increases Production 


4] SPRAYLITE is a sanitary and serviceable Oil Paint 


that goes on as easy as a water paint, and can be 


applied with a cheap hand-pump spray. The only 
Oil Paint we know of that can be applied in this 


manner. 


A SOLUTION to the light problem in manufacturing 
plants, ag a white reflecting paint on your ceilings 
and side walls will save on your light bills, increase 
the efficiency of your workmen—and naturally pro- 


duction goes up. 


SPRAYLITE lasts for years. The job once done you 
can forget your walls and ceilings. However, it 
can be washed at will, something you cannot do to 


any cold water paint. 


ALTHOUGH SPRAYLITE is made from the best 
materials, we have been able to keep the price 


down—even in the face of rapidly increasing costs. 


MANUFACTURERS interested in the saving of 
money, in sanitation, and in durability, are con- 


stantly specifying—SPRAYLITE 
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Lockwood. Greene & Co., Engineers, Chicago 
Turner Construction Company, Contractors 


““We have a very 
decided advantage 
in securing labor 


as we find the labor is greatly influenced by 
working conditions within the mill.” 


This is the experience of JOHN T. BRINE, 
General Superintendent of the Black Cat 
Textiles Company, referring to the Fenestra 
Window Walls in the Bennington, Vt., plant 
shown above. 


“We find that through the use of Fenestra we 
are able to secure much more light and at the 
same time more perfect ventilation. In fact 
we feel that working conditions are greatly 
improved, and since the erection of our new 
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plant we have a very decided advantage in 
securing labor over our competitors. 


We are more than pleased with the results 
that we have been able to secure through 
their use.” 

Fenestra Window Walls of shining glass and 
steel bars are the most economical of wall 
materials, because they make light cost less 


and produce more. 





Detroit Steel Products ty Rea ay 3314 East Denna Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicago San Francisco Hartford Buffalo Newark Richmond Baltimore 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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Cut down your lighting bills, increase efficiency, 
reduce production costs, improve working conditions and 
make your plant cheerful, bright, sanitary and healthful by 
painting interior walls and ceilings with 
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Its. snow white, high gloss finish reflects and 590 square feet per gallon and spreads freely on 
diffuses Sunlight. to the darkest corners. It re- wood, plaster, stone, brick or metal surfaces. 
sists moisture and vibration,.dust and dirt; will 
not erack, chip or turn yellow, and being wash- 
able, it lasts for years. 


Whether you intend painting your entire plant 
or only a part of it, we furnish at our own expense, 
the services of an expert paint man to supervise 

Pee Gee Factrilite is made in gloss enamel or the job. You are assured thereby the best of serv- 
egg shell finish, has a covering capacity of 450 to ice and results.” 


PEE GEE MILL COTTAGE PAINT 


Contains highest pereentage\ of ZINC. 
FOR EXTERIORS,—a combination of lead and zine lasts longer, goes further and is superior in every 


respect to paint made of lead alone. It will not erack, peel or chalk off and will assure best possible 
results in paints of wear, beauty and finish. 


P E E G E E. V E 8 K O A T T FOR INTERIORS : is especially made to with- 
be stand the hardest use, dries readily with semi-gloss 
SEMI-GLOSS PAINT finish and is easily cleaned with soap and water. 


‘‘There’s a Pee Gee Paint Product for Every Industrial Purpose’’ 


Write for Booklet on Pee Gee Industrial Paints, also Panel Finished with Pee Gee Factrilite. 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Company 


Paint Grinders, Incorporated Varnish Makers 
Established 1867 Louisville, Ky. 
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Nowadays the best-planned mills and factories have the top 
floor roof-lighted and ventilated, just as if it were a one-story 
building. 

The other floors are devoted to cruder operations and storage, 
and to such finer work as can be placed along the walls. But 
the top floor is regarded as the big opportunity for higher-skilled 


processes needing fresh air and light in abundance. 


Uniform air renewal is just as important as 
uniform lighting, and much more difficult 
to get. Merely placing openings at random, 
with conventional types of sash, will not 
accomplish it. But correct use of Pond Con- 
tinuous Sashin roof and side walls, with Lup- 
ton Counterbalanced sash for certain side 
wall uses, produces a real transformation. 


By thus increasing the fully-ventilated and 


Booklet, “Air, Light and Efficiency,” 


lighted areas the building may be made 
wider than would otherwise be feasible, 
thereby reducing the cost per square foot 
and often making a better floor layout. 


Details will depend on the relative floor 
spaces required for storage, rough opera- 
tions, and skilled operations. Our Service 
Department will gladly cooperate with your 
architect or engineer. 


tells about some notable buildings of this kind. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Amber St. & Allegheny Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Speciausts 11. daylighting and ventilating equipment for rnaximum production 


Chicago New York 


Detroit 


Canadian Manufacturers : 
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Washington 
The A. B. Ormsby Co., 


Cleveland Boston 


Pittsburgh 
Ltd., Toronto 


Top and bottom vie 
show top floor 
wide, with simult: 
control of Pond 
tinuous Sash in sav 4 
tooth Same sash d 
over Lupton 
balanced Sash 
walls to admit 

in winter. 


| Counterweghted Type 
Power House Type 
Pond Continuous Sash 
| for Pond Truss, saw-tooths, 
Monitors and side wails 
i Pond Operating Device 


Top right-han 
fer long lines of sash 


Lupton Rolled Steel Skylight f 


Lupton Steel Partition and § 
Doors 
Lupton Stee! Shelving 


“INVESTMENT 
VALUE” 
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2 Men—16 Hours—z0,000 Square Feet. 
At the plant of the Motors Metal Mfg. 
Co., Detroit, Mich., the entire roof and 
walls of an all-metal building 154 by 
84 feet were painted with the Vortex 
Painter and Vorco Paints. One man 
and helper covered this entire space— 
20,000 square feet—with one applica- 
tion, easily equivalent to 2 brush 
coats, in 16 hours. 
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Paint on the Wall— 


Vorco Quality Paints and the Vortex Painter give you, at a definite 
and minimum material and labor cost, paint on the wall in the 
time. Voreo Quality Paints—especially 
VORCO-LITE for factory interiors and PREMIER WHITE and 

are real oil paints made for endurance as 
Furnished for every use to which good paint 


shortest possible 


others for exteriors 
well as for looks. 

ean be put. The Vortex Painter is a superior mechanical applier, 
not to be confused for a minute with the ordinary paint or white- 
wash machine. It applies Voreo Paints right and at full strength. 


It saves so much labor-time that its use is an economy you can’t 


afford to miss. 


There is a reliable painting contractor in your locality who 
will be glud to use the Vorter Painter on your work. Or we 
are prepared to send you this equipment with full instruc- 


tions for its use. Write for Bulletin. 
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Here Are the Owners of the Million Happy Spindles 
Driven and Lighted by Huntington & Guerry 
*“*Trouble-Proof’’ Electrical Installations. 


























(1) GREENVILLE, 8. C. Hanes Rubber Co. (12) ARLINGTON, Ss. C (20) CHAPEL HILL, N. C, 1) EASLEY. s. @ 
lst Southern Textile Expo- (2 contracts) Victor-Monoghan Mills Durham Hosiery Milis Easley Cotton Mills 
sition. Hanes Hosiery Mills (Apa.ache Plant) Mae = N. C, Alice Mills 
2nd Southern Textile Expo- = a (13) MARION, N. C. 21) PIEDMONT, 8. C. 2 contracts) 
sition. (6), HONEA PATH, 8. C. 15) eeiinehaaid Mfg. Co. Piedmont Mfg. Co. (32) SIMPSONVILLE, 8. ¢. 
"rd Southern Textile Expo- Chiquola Mfg. Co. = ‘gto (2 contracts) City of Simpsonville 
sition. (2 contracts) (14) DARLINGTON, 8. C. 22) CLOVER, 8. C Simpsonville Cotton Mills 
Seuthern Textile Expositon (7) mRIon, GA Darlington Mfg. Co. _ Hawthorn Spinning Mills “(33) FOUNTAIN INN, S. C. 
Bldg. The Trien Company (15) HARTSVILLE, 8. € (23) ROCK HILL, 8. ¢. Fountain Inn Mfg. Co. 
Ameriean Spinning Co. : DP Southern Novelty Co Aragon Mills (34) WOODRUFF, 8. C 
(4 contracts). (8) UNION, 8. C. (2 contracts) ‘ ee gr ay Mills Woodruff Cotton Mills 
Dunean Mijils (3 contraets). Monarch Mills (2 contracts) 6 SSTE 7 (24) CLTON, 8. C. (35) SENECA, 8. C. 
Poinsett Mills Victor-Monoghan Mill ae ae gy ol a _ Blair Mills Victor-Monoghan Mills 
Woodside oes Mills (Ottary Plant) (4 contracts) (25) at wag f B. C. (Seneca Plant) 
Brandon Mi RIDA Sp Mollohon Mfg. Co. 36) TROUGH, 8. C. 
Camperdown Mills (9) SPARTANBl RG, 8. C. we rie y (2 contracts) Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
Monoghan Mill a ge ta Eureka Mills (26) FORT MILL, S. C. (2 contracts) 

Mills Mfg. Co. (2 contracts) | - — Fort Mill Mfg. Co. (37) GLENDALE, 8. C. 
City of Greenville Saxon Mills (2 contracts) (17) WESTMINSTER, 8S. ©€. (5 contracts) D. E. Converse Co. 
(Pumping Station) p manny SR contracts) Oconee Mills (2 contracts) (27) WARE SHOALS, s. c (38) TUCAPAU, 8. C. 

Camp Sevi rata . - m Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. Tucapau Mi'ls 
(U. 8. Nat. Guard) (U. 8. Nat. Guard) 0 ae tee Sai (28) WAYCROSS, GA 39) EAST DURHAM, N. ¢ 
(2) ATLANTA, GA, (1¢) LEXINGTON, N. C a Ware County Light & Power Durham Cotton Mfg. Co. 
Exposition Cotton Mills. Erlanger Cotton Mills Orr Mill Co. bits ’ (2 contracts) 
(3) GREAT FALLS, 8. C. (3 contracts) Equinox Mill (2 contracts) (29) GAINESVILLE, GA. 40) GAFFNEY, §. C, 
Republic Cotton Mil No. 2. GREE s. ¢ Smhdvonns Gutta Mills bes Pacolet Mfg. Co. Gaffney Mfg. Co 
(4) ALBEMARLE, N. C. (11) GREER, 8. C. Anderson — (3 contracts) 41) GREENWOOD, §. C. 
Wiseassett Mills Co. Victor Monoghan Mills (19) DURHAM, N. C. Gainesville Cotton Mills Grendel Mills 
(8 contracts) (Greer Plant) Golden Belt Mfg. Co. (3 contracts) 42) JONESVILLE. S. C 
Efird Mfg. Co. (6 contracts) Victor Monoghan Mills (2 contracts) (30) MAYSVILLE, KY Victor-Monoghan Mills 
(5) WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. Mo!llohon Mfg. Co. Erwin Cotton Mills Co. Maysville Cotton Mills Wallace Plant) 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. (Victor Plant) Durham Hosiery Mills Co. (2 contracts) (4 ENOREE, §. C 
(2 contracts) (3 contracts) (4 contracts) Cochran Bros. (2 contraets) Enoree Mfg. Co 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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A PERFECTLY LIGHTED MILL 
WITHOUT GLARE OR SHADOWS 


Perfect light is perhaps more essential in a textile mill than in any other indus- 


trial plant. In the warper room good, even light is necessary, for every thread must 


be seen distinctly as it passes from the ereel through the reed to the beam— 
—In drawing-in or tying-in, the light must be of high intensity, but without glare. 
—In the weave shed it is necessary to detect at once any flaw or breaking of the 
thread, and therefore perfect light is essential. 

In the inspection department, even light that is nearest to daylight is necessary. 


In all of these departments of the textile mill, the best lighting that can be 
secured is essential to efficiency, maximum production and contentment of oper- 
atives. Glare makes tired eyes, and tired eyes make tired men, which in turn 
decreases production. Shadows make for inefficiency and a slowing down of the 
workers—not to speak of the depressing effect of dark corners which accumulate 
dirt, nor the increased chances for accidents in shadowed parts of the machinery. 

Eyes, as well as hands, work more quickly and more efficiently where there is 
glareless, shadowless light—and such perfect lighting can be secured in no better 
way than by Cutter SOL-LUX Light:ng Svstems, SOL-LUX Reflectors contain the 
ideas and designs of the latest and best Uluminating engineering practice and pro- 
duce the correctly diffused illumination that has been found by tests and service to 
be the most perfect lighting for the textile mill. 

Let the SOL-LUX engineers help you select the proper reflector for your par- 
ticular condition, and show you just how SOL-LUX Reflectors and holder-sockets 
will produce the best illuminating system for you—a system that will be the best 
paying investment you ever made. Write today for full information. 


GEORGE CUTTER COMPAN 


sero SOUTH BEND, INDIANA £23 kneztii?° 


DETROIT SEATTLE 
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Holder-Socket Reflector 
R.L.M, Standard Dome Type 


First 
a 


Second 


One-Piece Bowl 
Reflector 
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The weird, penetrating screech of the Federal Electric Siren rising 
from a rumbling groan to a piercing cry, gets instant attention of 
the men for whom it is intended. Whether used as a fire signal or 
as a calling signal in the factory or as a “start and stop”’ signal, 
it is never confused with any other signal. 

It is heard loud and clear above the rumbling and roar of the 
machinery. Averages only $2.00 a year for electricity to 
operate—there is no other maintenance expense. Requires 
no expensive installation equipment—very easy to install 

as per our simple instructions. 


“Type A’”’ 
Call Signal. 


Let us send you complete description and prices of the 
Federal Electric Siren—the better 
signal for less money. Mention for 


—\ what purpose you would want it. 
The real Yee eres 
work = No obligation. 
regulator. aes 


tees : \ FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Verran 2 representing 

Federal Sign System (Electric) 
Lake and Desplaines Streets, CHICAGO 


91 New Montgomery St., 627-649 W. 43rd St., 

i’ SAN FRANCISCO NEY YORK 

wae. Branches in All Large 

ele Cities 

= Send Coupon a 7 
sats | ie : Opa te 

O Fos eé ” . 

== day / Type B” Single Head 
neat — Call or Fire Signal. 





Electric ; 
Siren 


“Type B”’ Double Head Fire Signal. 


— ee 


F ederal Electric Company representing Federal Sign System (Electric) 

Lake and Desplaines Streets, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send full information and prices of the Federal Electric Siren (for the Textile Mill 
eae en ae ay aeeat Pe eee es | Be ee ee ee gy ere pena negara 
I hee ao eae NS A oe cad ale alee ie) 
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Let Us Plan Your Lighting 


If the lighting in any part of your plant is such that 
it handicaps the workers or prevents them from doing 


their best, let us send an illuminating engineer to look 
it over and tell you what is required to secure up-to- 
date and efficient illumination. 

To modernize a lighting system is usually a simple 
matter. Frequently all that is necessary is the installa- 
tion of lamps of higher intensity in proper reflectors. 

If a complete rearrangement of the lighting system 
is required, we will prepare detailed plans and specifi- 
cations covering the lighting. 

This service is absolutely free and does not obligate 
you in the least. Hundreds of industrial plants have 
availed themselves of this service. Write us today. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
165 Broadway, New York City 


"Sales Offices and Warehouses Throughout the Country 


For Canada—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


GUARANTEED BY THE NAME 


STINGHOUSE 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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Domestic Sales Agents 


ANILINE DYES and CHEMICALS, Inc., 


Cedar and Washington Sts., 
New York City 


COTTON 


FACTS About 
=! NDICO=$ 


American Textile Mills are free from | 


_ dependence upon foreign made Indigo. 


We are permanently established as large 


factors in this industry. 


After the outbreak of the War, The Dow 
Chemical Company was the first Ameri- 
can manufacturer to produce Synthetic 


_ Indigo on a Commercial Scale. 


| Three years have elapsed since that time 
' in which we have gradually and eco- 





nomically increased our daily output. 


Dow Synthetic Indigo and Midland Vat 


| Blues have proven themselves entirely 


satisfactory with many of the largest 
mills in the United States. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Even the most efficient reflector can only cut out The Glass-Top IVANHOE xteflector lights the ceiling 
part of the glare if it must be seen against the deep just enough to avoid glaring contrast with the bril- 
black background of an unlighted ceiling. liantly lighted reflector below. 


Another New “IVANHOE’’ 
A Glass-Top Reflector 


The new developments in lighting come background. The illustrations above show 
from IVANHOE. Here is the latest—the how glare is reduced—in fact, for the first 
regular bowl-type or RLM-type reflector time completely eliminated—by this new 
made with a glass top. This permits a_ reflector! The glass-top steel reflector is 
small portion of the light (10% or less) to an IVANHOE idea. If you still have a 
go to the ceiling, By lighting the ceiling, glare problem, why not order at once 
you avoid the glaring contrast of a bril- samples of this new reflector and give it 
liantly lighted reflector against a black a tryout in a bay or a building? 


IVANHOE REGENT WORKS, of General Electric Co- 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘ITvanhoe’’ Steel Reflectors, Lighting Glassware, Ander- 
son Self Adjusting Arms and Illuminating Service. 


vanhoe Glass-Top Reflectors 


The contour of the reflector is 
the same as before—the tried 
and proven RLM STANDARD 
or bowl-type. It reflects the 
light efficiently into the working 
plane. It protects the eye from 
the intense brilliance of the 
MAZDA filaments. And now, by 
permitting a little upward flow 
of light to the ceiling, it pro- 
tects the eye also from that 
other kind of glare — brilliant 
spots of light against the deep 
blackness of the ceiling! Botun 
kinds of glare are bad. You've 
eliminated one—why not elimi 
nate the other? 
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Individual Drive of Spinning Frames, Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


These Advantages of Electric Power 


Should Be Carefully > 


In the spinning room as well as throughout the mill, electric p 
by G-E Motors has the great advantage of favoring ideal operating con 


These conditions permit greatly increased production and better cr at 


i i 


lowest power cost. 

The lessened liability of serious shutdowns is a most important considera- 
tion; but the freedom in building and machinery arrangement: the better 
natural lighting: the greater cleanliness due ft f dust. oil drip and 
fly from belts and overhead shafting., as well : he greatly reduced main- 

tenance, all appeal to the user. 


Power often wasted is saved by the high efficiency of the 
motors as well as the elimination of shafting and belting 
With this drive it is easy to measure quickly and accurately 
the power consumed by any machine without even shutting 
it down and so detect and stop waste. 

— Our erperrvence in the specialized 

~ ; ‘ , 

} tertile mill powe? is at wour disposal 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N. } 2 
Mill Power Dept. Boston, Mass. 
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CoRBITT MoTorR [RUCKS 


Corbitt Motor Trucks are abreast of the day’s demands. 
They respond to the heavy duty eall day after day, regardless of 
loads or roads and with very minor upkeep costs. 

Every line and every part in this Transportation Giant is a 
symbol of resolute power harnessed to uninterrupted service. 

Corbitt Motor Trucks have stood up under the most unsparing 
road and load tests for nine continuous years. Not a worn out 
Corbitt Truck is yet on record. 

Made in six sizes—1 to 5 tons capacity. Every Corbitt Motor 
Truck is equipped with Continental Heavy Duty Motor with 
latest design governor which controls speed of motor, regulates 
supply of gas and acts as brake. There is a Corbitt for vour busi- 
ness. let us help you make an efficient selection. 


CORBITT MOTOR TRUCK CO., Henderson, N. C. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO CORBITT MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, HENDERSON, N. C. 


Send your specification Comparison Chart by which a Motor Truck may be chosen with an Engineer's ahetinetas 
and with no detail left to chance. 
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Card Cylinder Brush 


a fy Cylinder Brushes 


5 
eon se — 
are made of superior quality materials by superior 
workmen with the result that they stand the use and 


eye abuse of long and severe service. 
We have a department devoted to the repairing and 
ura ] ] y refilling of brushes, and the same expert knowledge 
and workmanship used in the manufacture of FELTON 
BRUSHES goes into such repair work. We can serve 


- you promptly and efficiently. 
All Sizes There is a FELTON Brush for every use at the low- 


est price consistent with the high standard of quality. 
Dogwood Shuttles 


Plain & Automatics 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. Comber Cylinder Brush 


Write for prices on any new brush 
you desire, or brush repair work 


D. D. Felton Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


S. A. Felton & Sons Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Manufacturers and Repairers of all Kinds of Brushes. 
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W..R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
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Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building, 
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Entered at the Dalton, Ga., postoffice as second-class 
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NATURAL SELECTION IN 
ADVERTISING 


(Extracts from Editorial in 
“Class.” December, 1919.) 
The fundamental truth that 

economy and efficiency in ad- 
vertising depend upon ad- 
dressing the message of the 
advertiser to selected groups 
or known prospects is win- 
ning converts rapidly. 

A large, well known adver- 
tising agency said in a recent 
advertisement, “Because of 
these huoyant times many are 
seeking to do in advertising 


that which can’t be done. 
Some are advertising lines 
which cannot be _ identified. 


Some are advertising to the 
millions things which only 
hundreds buy.” 

That an agency which has 
spent large sums in advertis- 
ing in general mediums, should 
make this statement is par- 
ticularly significant. It shows 
that even the largest agencies 
are beginning to realize that 
they cannot afford to buy cir- 
culations by the _ millions 
when selected circulations to 
hundreds or _ thousands, 
through the class, trade and 
technical papers, are readily 
available. 


Furthermore. it is particu- 


larly interesting to see how 
publishers outside of the 
trade and class field are de- 


veloping a class appeal wher- 
ever possible, and are selling 
their propositions to adver- 
tisers on the strength of this 
appeal. 

An example is found in the 
recent advertising copy of the 
Butterick publications run- 
ning in the newspapers. In an 
advertisement under the cap- 


tion. “Natural Selection” this 
suceessful publishing house 
Says: 

“4A pharmaceutical journal 
works for years to earn a 
great following among drug- 
gists. There are special peri- 


odicals for threshermen, for 
undertakers and for theatrical 
folk. 

“In every trade, profession, 
eult or social stratum, there 
are periodicals seeking to at- 
tract unto themselves a fol- 
lowing of readers 


- —— —_— . —_ 


The names of contributors need not necessarily be 
used, but must accompany all manuscripts. 


Orders for 


the tenth of 
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R. W. PHILIP, Associate Editor. 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


any change in advertising must reach Atlanta previous to 
the month preceding month of issue, otherwise publishers 
cannot be responsible for changes. 
When changing address, notify us, not the postmaster. Always give 
the old address as well as the new one 
Num ber 3 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation. 


This Issue 5,500 Copies. 
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“The process eventually be- 


comes one of natural seleec- 
tion. 

““Birds of a feather flock 
together.’ 

“If you want to sell sul- 
phurie acid, advertise in a 
publication bought by fertil- 
izer manufacturers. If you 
want to sell sheets or soap, 
food or children’s books, to 


reach the housewife advertise 
in a woman’s magazine. 

“Advertising should parallel 
natural selection.” 

It is particularly gratify- 
ing to find that agencies, 
publishers and others in the 
general field are realizing 
with those who have been 
preaching the class appeal— 
natural selection of advertis- 
ing audiences—that wasteful- 
in advertising can be 
eliminated only by the return 
to first principles» Talking 
avout the “mass mind” in 
connection with products with 
the purchase and use of which 
the have nothing to 
do is the height of folly, ab- 
surdity disguised under a 
aigh-brow camouflage. 

The number of manufac- 
turers who appreciate the 
sound values inherent in good 
growing. 
The number of publishers out- 
side the class, trade and tech- 
nical field who recognize and 
appreciate the value of this 
kind of advertising, and rec- 
ommend it where it is indi- 
cated, is also on the increase. 
The result is a healthier con- 


ness 


masses 


business papers is 


dition for advertising, saner 
methods of advertising, better 
returns for advertisers. 
Advocates of ‘the theory 
of natural selection in adver- 
tising, on the other hand, 


willingly concede the value of 
other classes of mediums for 
certain specified purposes, but 
insist that the product with a 


specialized appeal be adver- 
tised to those whom the ap 
peal fits. me 
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This Booklet Shows WHO'S | =v. Ay ee aeeeirt 4 Sunes 
How to Make Boiler Tesoro ee 
Cleaning Easy 


The antiquated method of Not only in silks, but in every 
removing boiler scale with a 
hammer and chisel is both ex 
pensive and time-consuming. Are You the advantages of trade-marking 
materials are becoming more and 


From the American Silk Journal. 


other branch of the textile industry, 


This little booklet shows 
how scale may be handled in Abreast more recognized—one textile mill 
a simple manner. It also after another is realizing the advan 
shows the increased cost of Of The a is er F 

tages of trademarking its goods. 
coal due to scale forming in 


boilers. Times ? Let us show you how Kaumagraph 
DIXON’S Dry Transfers w/ll trade mark your 
goods handsomely, legibly and eco 

ONEER BOILER GRAPHITE nomically. 


is not a cure-all, but it is the most nearly perfect solution 


of a troublesome problem. KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


The formation of scale can rarely be prevented by any 
treatment, but flake graphite checks it from burning fast Sole Manufacturers 


to the metal and thus renders a great service at cleaning ; ; 
209 West 38th Street NEW4iYORK 


time. 


The action of Dixon's Pioneer Boiler Graphite is 
mechanical, not chemical, absolutely safe and harmless. 
Its use reduces the expense of cleaning boilers to at least - -». Kaumagra h 
one-half of what it formerly cost. , (REG. v.$. PAT OFF) 
Write today for your copy of this Booklet No. 34-T, = ( 
“Graphite for the Boiler.”’ D ) é } sfe 
A sample copy of ‘‘GRAPHITE”’’ published monthly ry, TANS ers 


in the interest of Dixon’s Graphite Products and their t io ” 
uses, willbe sent free to those requesting. Ask for No.34 The Practical Way 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Established 1827. RKO 
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GARLAND | 
HARNESSES 


Weave Better and Wear Better. 
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The smooth finish of our loom 
harnesses causes them to weave 
well because the friction of the 
warp is reduced to a minimum, 
and the softness and pliability of 
the finish make them wear well 
because the harness is tough and 
elastic and not brittle. 


GARLAND MFG. 
CO. 


Saco, Maine 
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Home Office and Plant Mo. 1 
CELLO, GEORGIA. 




















The Meter-Liter-Gram Agitation. 


Much postage has been spent in sending broadeast litera- 
ture favoring the adoption of the metric system in English 
speaking countries by an organization calling itself the 


“World Trade Club.” 
ducted by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 


In view of the investigation con- 


all this disturbance seems but a “tempest in a teapot.” 
It seems the American Society sent out nearly 1,500 ques- 
tionnaires to exporters, from which it is shown that 82.2 
per cent have no need for such a system; 11.2 per cent 
per cent considerably; 1.1 per cent ex 


Only 3.1 per cent 


use it slightly; 2 
tensively; and 0.4 per cent exclusively. 
made no reply to the questions asked. This would seem 
to indicate that the vast propaganda now being foisted 
upon Congress and the country is the result of a very small 
but very active and noisy minority. The tail is once mor¢ 
endeavoring to wag the dog. 


Industrial China. 


A remarkable advance is being made in China’s textile 


industry. Articles published in Corron during the past 
two years have indicated this trend and another article in 
this number emphasizes it still more. Also, American 


machinery builders are now leading in this industrial ex- 
pansion. 

China already grows a large 
has the land, the climate and the labor to grow much more. 


In the past much of this cotton was exported to other coun- 


amount of cotton and it 


tries to be manufactured and afterward returned to China 
as a finished product. England, America, Japan, Germany 
and others sought and secured portions of this trade in 
manufactured textiles. But the Chinese have seen the light 
and efforts are now being made to manufacture at home at 
least 


teeming millions. 


& part of the necessary cotton voods to clothe China’s 


The unusually rapid growth in the use of American 


textile machinery may be realized by comparing the imports 
1917, 


The exact 


of this commodity from the United States in which 
amounted to $16,000, with the imports of 1919. 
figures are not yet available, but a careful perusal of the 
list of mill equipment received and on order as given by 
Mr. Lee on another page will show the enormous inerease 
Moreover, another correspondent in 


feeling here that the 


over two years ago. 


China writes, “There is a not even 
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League of Nations can do China as mue ood as ew 
hundred strone cotton mills scattered throughout th 
trv. The Chinese are specializing in American machinery 


and are constantly making improvements in 
the industry.” 

Notwithstanding the increased interest in textile manu 
is still 


textile products, as the gradual growth in spindleage e¢ 


facturine there an excellent market in China 


present time 


minating in a total of about 1,500,000 at the 
has only decreased the importation of cotton goods about 
five per cent in the past four years. It also seems quite 
probable that the increase in production of lower priced 
goods brought about by the establishing of more Chinese 
owned mills, will be followed by a similar increase in the 
demand for these goods, leaving future importations at very 
near their present relative figures. 

Manufacturers of textile machinery or its products will 


find in China a field well worthy of an exhaustive study with 


a view to probable future developm nt. 


Stop Burning Up Homes. 


The housing problem is one of the great issues of the 


All 


the war, and now that the restrictions 


day. unnecessary construction was forbidden during 
have been withdrawn 
the high prices of materials and labor and industrial trou- 
bles tended to the 
many industrial centers neweomers are unable to get houses 


and the sift 


have reduce amount of building. In 


to live in, rents have gone up, 1ation has become 


that state and municipal commissions are seek- 


so serlo Is 


ing a solution. 


Why not stop burning up the existing buildings, if there 


are not enough to go around and more eannot be built 


under existing conditions? Thousands of homes are burned 


month, most of them through earelessness. If hous- 


eactl 


+ 


ing is so important, if homes are so hard to find, why no 


be careful with those that we have? Applv fire prevention 
MN ethods. Be careful about matehe s, sn oki # lie ng ar d 
heating apparatus and gasoline. Clear vut the rubbis 

inspect the flues, especially wateh the shingle roofs, or else 
abandon them altogether bv substituting some fire resisting 


material. Conservation is the order of the day, and if the 


shortage of dwellings will cause householders to be careful 


about the fire hazards of their homes one erimina 


of that shortage will be greatly reduced. 
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Employee Representation Plans. 

In accordance with the policy outlined in the November 
and December numbers of CoTTon, we desire to present for 
the benefit of such readers as may be interested, unbiased 
opinions and discussions on the subject of industrial de- 
In the furtherance 
of this policy we are reproducing a large part of an article 
by J. H. Friedel appearing in the December number of 
100%—The Efficiency Magazine. We quote: 

Undoubtedly the greatest unfinished problem of the pres- 
ent is the labor problem. It is not a problem for the pres- 
Labor has been the problem pre-eminent for 
existed in ancient 


mocracy or employee representation. 


ent alone. 
many hundred Trade 
times in Rome and in Greece, nor were strikes and other 


years. unions 


modern trade union methods of aggression and defense un- 
known. 

Many suggestions for the improvement of-relations be- 
tween employer and employee have been made within re- 
cent times. Of these none is worthy of more eandid con- 
sideration than that for the institution of shop committees, 
works councils, or employee representation as it is called. 

Systems of employee representation exist at present in 
United States, most of 
having last years. In 


the limited experience with these systems, and 


about 300 establishments in the 


them been created within the two 


spite of 
the strikes in plants in which shop committees and councils 


existed, improved relations have been reported so frequent- 
ly as to invest the whole scheme with a considerable degree 


of interest. Certainly the subject is worthy of the study 
of the wide-awake executive and engineer. 

While the amount of literature in print on systems of 
employee representation is quite extensive, but few reports 
either critical or discussing the experience of companies, 
which is of outstanding value, have appeared. 

Perhaps the best so far is that issued recently by the Na- 

Mass., entitled “Works 
This report diseusses ex- 


tional Conference Board, Boston, 
Councils in the United States.” 
perience with some 225 shop committees, their distribution, 
organization, functions, and offers some suggestive con- 
clusions; it gives also the names of a large number of com- 
panies having works councils. 

The report of the Bureau of State Research of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, Newark, N. J., under 
the title of “Shop Committees and Industrial Councils,” 
and that issued by the Industrial Relations Divisions of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., are also 
worthy of close study. 

John Leitch’s “Man to Man: the Storv of Industrial 
Democracy,” published by B. C. Forbes Co., New York, and 
W. L. Stoddard’s “The Shop Committee: a Handbook for 
Employer and Employee,” published by The Maemillan Co., 
New York, are each written by a man who has had experi- 
ence in installing shop committees in various establish- 
ments; both naturally are colored by the enthusiasm of a 
man who has something to sell. 

The “Report of an Inquiry by the Ministry of Labor on 
Works Committees,” King & Sons, 
London, England, describes British methods and experi- 


ence but should also be in the hands of the business execu- 


proeurable from P. S. 


tive who is considering some means of giving his employees 
a voice in the determination of conditions of work through 
the instrumentality of committees of their own choosing. 


In considering such a vital subject, so new and yet so 
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important, the executive to make a wise decision should be 
in possession of every shred of information that may be 
of possible value or suggestion. Three helpful and rather 
complete lists covering almost all of the material available in 
print have been prepared and are procurable at small cost ; 
the first and perhaps the best, a descriptive list entitled, 
“Work Shop Committees” appeared in the October issue 
of “Special Libraries,” published in Boston, Mass., the 
second a list of “References on Employee Representation” 
may be secured from the H. W. Wilson Co., New York, and 
the third a “List of References on the Representation of 
Labor on Managerial Boards,’ prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Bibliography of the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Most of the literature available is naturally favorable; 
therefore there is the greater need for the executive to be on 
his guard in using it. The works council is not as simple 
as it looks; serious questions are involved in it. What type 
of committee will best meet the need of the establishment? 
How shall it be composed and organized, and by what rules 
shall it be guided and governed? What authority shall be 
aceorded to it, how, when and where shall it meet, on whose 
time and at whose expense? What activities and functions 
shall be allocated to it? 

Aside from these some_even broader questions are in- 
volved. What is likely to be the effect of works councils 
over a wide period of years? Will they tend to develop 
a system of industrial unionism as contrasted with modern 
eraft unionism? Will they in any way influence the move- 
ment toward state socialism? Will they serve as a means of 
close contact between management and men or ultimately 
act as a bar between the exeeutive and the rank and file? 
Will they help to destroy or incite and foster the spirit of 
class consciousness that not only strains the employment re- 
lation but tends eventually to strike at the foundations of 
orderly government itself? Wili they build up or destroy 
unionism? These are questions which no foreseeing man 
can evade. 


Fuel Oil. 


In eonnection with the news items that have appeared 
in the columns of Corton in reference to the adoption of 
fuel oil by mills located at advantageous points for the 
convenient delivery of this class of fuel, comes an an- 
nouncement by the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company that is of especial interest to managers 
having this change in fuel under consideration or in process 
of installation. They say: 

“The inereasing use of fuel oil in plants insured by this 
company and its possible use in others leads us to point 
out the principal hazards involved and tYie safeguards nec- 
essary in connection with installations that hazards may be 
eliminated. 

“Oil is a rich and concentrated fuel. The Heavy oil used 
under boilers is not easily ignited but burns readily when 
onee on fire; will run freely when heated and burns as it 
flows, thus spreading fire rapidly. Oil fires are almost 
impossible to extinguish when large quantities are in- 
volved; are fiercer than ordinary fires and leave the fire 
fighters practically helpless when once under way, so that 
all that ean be done is to try to limit the spread of the fire 
and wait until it burns itself out. The heat from such a 
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fire is great and this alone may seriously endanger prop- 
erty several hundred feet distant. 

“A special pamphlet has been prepared on the hazards 
of fuel oil which will be sent on application. This gives 
in detail the necessary safeguards which are briefly as fol- 
lows: 

“Ist. Storage tanks for fuel oil in factory yards or in 
the vicinity of large values or in congested areas should 
not be above ground and even when underground should be 
well separated from important buildings. 

“9nd. The arrangement should be such that the oil 
cannot flow by gravity to pumps or burners or in event of 
accident over the yard or into buildings. 

“3rd. Unloading stations for either tank cars, wagons 
or oil barges should be well removed from valuable build- 
ings or specially safeguarded. 

“4th. Oil piping should be buried and graded to drain 
back to the storage tank. No overhead oil piping should 
be permitted. 

“5th. Oil pumps and heaters should be separated from 
power plants or other buildings by substantial fireproof 
walls or partitions, so that damage by fire or explosion 
may not endanger the plant. Piping valves and fittings 
should be mechanically strong to prevent possibility of 
breakage. 

“6th. The oil supply to burners should be by pumping 
and the oil and air or steam for atomizing should be in- 
terlocked. 

“7th, Extreme care should be observed in maintaining 
neat and orderly conditions around pumps, oil burning 
apparatus and storage yards. 

“We hold ourselves in readiness to advise our mem- 
bers in all cases and in every instance detailed plans should 
be submitted for approval before contracts are awarded 
as in nearly every case-local conditions ake special con- 
sideration necessary in order that the handling and burn- 
ing of oil may be adequately safeguarded.” 


In another part of this number of Corton will |} 


ve 
found some practical suggestions on the accurate measur- 


ing of oil in storage. 





After Many Years, 





The legal responsibility of labor organizations is some- 
thing the country has long needed In the past it has al- 
ways proven difficult to make congressmen see this most 
patent fact. It is, therefore, a distinct sign of a clearing 
vision, and a hope for a better day to come, when Con- 
gressman J. Stanley Webster of Washington, in speaking 
on the railroad bill, gave voice to opinions on this question, 
from which we take the liberty of quoting. 

Mr. Webster was in accord with most of the salient 
provisions of the so-called Esch bill, but he disagreed with 
that section dealing with disputes between the carriers and 
their employees. In speaking of this section of the bill 
Mr. Webster said in part: 

“When one comes to discuss the theory involving com- 
pulsory arbitration and denying, limiting or qualifying 
the right to strike, he is at once confronted with the argu- 
ment advanced by the brotherhoods and others that such 
a measure would be violative of the federal constitution. 
They rest this contention primarily upon the provisions 
of the amendment written into the constitution of this coun- 





try as the result of the war of sections, and they assert 
with great vehemence that it is not within the power of 
government to deny to any individual the right to ‘cease 
work.’ 

“There can be no clear thinking upon this problem 
unless you bear in mind the fact that there is a vast dis- 
tinction between the right to cease one’s employment and 
the right to strike. The right to cease one’s employment 
means just what the words imply—the right to quit work 
whenever it suits the individual for any reason or for no 
reason at all; but a strike is where a body of men engaged 
in common employment cease work at or about the same 
time pursuant to a previous engagement expressly or tac- 
itly entered into for the purpose of coercing compliance 
with their demands, but with the intention all the while of 
returning to their employment when the object is attained. 

“No constitution, state or federal, with which I am fa- 
miliar, either expressly or impliedly guarantees to any man 
the right to strike. However, we do find in the organic 
law of the nation a guaranty of the right to life, liberty, 
property, reputation, and happiness. Yet we see the Go 
ernment establishing tribunals limiting those rights, and 
I ask the question, What halo is there about the head of 
this claimed right to strike not mentioned in any constitu- 
tion that removes it from the sphere of governmental reg- 
ulation? If you or I violate the law of our land, and the 
penalty for that violation is that we shall forfeit our life, 
there is a tribunal of government established to which we 
must go, and we are not permitted to choose any one of its 
members. They are chosen rather because they have no 
interest in and no knowledge of the case. You go to that 
tribunal not voluntarily but by command of the Govern- 
ment. You submit that important right to that tribunal, 
and you are bound by its decree. If you are engaged in 
some unlawful enterprise which violates a criminal statute, 
the punishment for which is confinement in prison, your 
constitutionally guaranteed freedom is involved, and vou are 
compelled to go to organized tribunals of government and 
have your right to liberty passed upon by vour fellows. 

“Tf the shelter that protects your wife and offspring 
is about to be taken from over your head upon some claim 
or other that vour title is defective, do you assert vour right 
of property at the end of a shotgun or by the use of a 
bludgeon? No; vou go to established tribunals of the 
Government with your case, and you abide by their de- 
cisions. If there is one thing that inheres in nature, ito 
is that a man should have the eontrol and direction of his 
own offspring. Yet the government, exercising its powers 
for the protection of the general welfare, sets up a tribunal 
the power of which may extend to the point of taking from 
you your only child and putting it in stranger hands, 
even denying you the right of visitation. Yet when it comes 
to the right to strike, the exercise of which may involve 
misery and suffering in every home in this land, we are 
told by the speculative advocates of the doctrine of the 
right to quit work that the power of Government has 
ceased; that we are impotent to do anything in the way 
of limiting this saered privilege; that we must stand mute 
and helpless while innocent women and children starve to 
death on hearths that are cold in order that this hideous 
monster may have its brutal will! 

“Tf you have $10,000 and you are p.eased to invest it 
in a farm, the Government does not undertake to tell you 
how you shall sow, when you shall reap, what crops you 
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shall cultivate, or what you shall do with your produce. 
The publie interest is sufficiently protected in that case 
by the intuitive desire of the individual to get the best 
possible results from his efforts. 

“But if you take that $10,000 and invest it in railroad 
securities it immediately becomes involved with a trust in 
the public interest. By virtue of that fact the Government 
lays the hand of the law upon it and undertakes to and, in 
fact, does regulate it with due regard for the general wel 
fare. You are told what your rights shall be. You are given 
directions in great particularity of detail, and your prop 
erty to many intents and purposes is beyond your individ 
ual control. I assert that by the same token when men vol- 
intarily seek employment in the interstate transportation 
of this country they, too, should be impressed with a trust 
in the public interest, and they should not be permitted to 
have a strangle hold upon the throat of the American peo- 
ple. Neither does it meet the case to shout involuntary 
servitude—slaverv! Any man engaged in railroad employ- 
ment may cease his work when he pleases. But if the 
Government defines the laborer’s rights in that employment, 
and he willingly and of his own aecord embarks upon or 
continues in such service, how can it be said that he is 
compelled to submit to involuntary servitude? I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, that this Government is not impotent in 
this situation. The general welfare, the public interests, 
are paramount, and whenever any class of individuals 
undertakes to go counter to the public interests or the gen- 
eral welfare that class must be restrained, else you must 
subseribe to the doctrine that a part .x greater than the 
whole. I am willing to stake what meager reputation I 
may have as a lawyer upon the proposition that there is 
not one line, not one suggestion, not one intimation, to be 
found in the federal constitution denying to the Congress 
the power to regulate or, if it pleases, to deny the right to 
strike to men engaged in interstate transportation service. 

“We are told that if we define a crime arising out of 
the exercise of this privilege to strike and attach a penalty, 
it will be impossible to enforce the law. Well, if that be 
true, the Government of the United States of America is 
impotent and worse than a failure. If there is anything 
to prevent the enforcement of such a law, it will be the great 
number of law violators involved; but out of consideration 
of the views of some of my colleagues with whom T have 
discussed this question I have undertaken to eliminate that 
factor. But if it is impracticable to enforce a law making 
it criminal to strike, surely it is not impracticable to re- 
quire the members of these organizations who defy the laws 
of their country, and in so ding violate their contracts of 
employment, to answer in damages to the party aggrieved 
for the harm and injury they have wrought. 


“You suggest, How may this be done? But before 


going to that there is one further observation T wish to 
make. It is elementary law that courts of equity will not 
grant specifie performances of contracts for personal serv 
ices. A man has the power, as distinguished from the 
right, to violate his contractual obligations and be held 
answerable for the damages that ensue. A _ strike detri- 
mental to the publie interest or which prevents the move- 
ment of interstate commerce is not denounced as unlawful. 
and no provision in the committee bill would be the basis 


for injunctive relief in a court of equity. 
“What has vitalized the proceedings instituted and main- 
tained by the Federal Government in its effort to deal 
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with the unthinkable coal strike? Is it not the element of 
illegality arising out of a violation of the provisions of the 
Lever Act, which characterizes the act in which these men 
are engaged as unlawful? It has been stated that Mr. 
Lewis, the leader of the striking coal miners, sent a very 
beautiful message to the Department of Justice; but what 
was that message? ‘We are Americans. We cannot fight 
our Government.’ 

“Had it not been for the provisions of the Lever Act 
they would not have been fighting their Government. Let 
us not forget, Mr. Chairman, that the Lever Act is a war 
measure and will terminate when peace is concluded. Shall 
we leave the American people helpless in time of peace? 
Shall we sit here and have the executives of the railroad 
brotherhoods tell us, ‘Unless you grant our demands we 
will tie up the railroads of this country so tight they will 
rever run again’, yet take no action providing against such 
a calamity? Remember, my colleagues, the responsibility 
of such a situation will rest upon your shoulders and mine 
if we fail our country in this important hour. We must 
enact some law which will enable the Government to pro- 
teet the people in the event a nation-wide railroad strike 
should be ealled, or the publie will hold us accountable for 
our delinquency. In addition to that, when an act is char- 
acterized as a crime or is branded as unlawful, any man 
or any set of men committing that act immediately wil! 
encounter a hostile publie opinion, the force of which will 
be almost irresistible. 

“The provisions of the committee bill are not sufficient- 
ly far-reaching to lay a predicate for relief in a court 0° 
equity, and they wholly overlook the element of public 
opinion. 

“Finally, the judgment contemplated by the bill can 
be satisfied only out of the common property of the union. 
The common property of the union! What union would 
be so simple as to provide a fund out of which you might 
compel them to answer for their strikes? There will be no 
common fund. There will be nothing out of which to se- 
cure satisfaction of the judgment. Like the historie apple, 
‘There won’t be no core.’ 

“Aoain, I believe it is in the interest of orderly Fov- 
‘rnment—I believe it is in the interest of the general wel- 
fare—that all human controversies Should be subjected to 
the arbitrament of duly constituted tribunals. If human 
beings are to be{ entrusted with your life and mine, with 
vour happiness and mine, with your property and mine, 
[ say to you that there is no reason why we should recog- 
nize the rights of a elass of individuals as being too sacred 
to be trusted to human tribunals. I have endefivored to 
outline the measure which I shall offer; and, in order that 
the members may have it before them for consideration, 


[ shall read it at this time. 
TITLE IIIL—DISPUTES BETWEEN CARRIERS AND THEIR EM 
PLOYEES 

Sec. 300 There is hereby created a board composed of nine 
members, to be known as the Board of Railroad Wages and Work- 
ng Conditions, hereinafter referred to as the board. The members 
of the board shall be appointed by the President in the following 
manner: Four members shall be selected from a list of nine names 
submitted to the President by the executives of the railroad labor 
organizations: four members shall be selected from a list of nine 
names submitted by the executives of railroad companies. The eight 
members thus named shall meet within 10 days from the date of their 
appointment and shall at once proceed to elect a chairman who shall 
constitute the ninth member of the board. If within 10 days of such 
meeting the members fail to elect a chairman as aforesaid, the Presi 
dent shall appoint a chairman, who shall serve for seven years, and 
who shall hold office until his successor be name2 and qualified in the 
same manner as heretofore provided. Two other members shall be 
appointed for a term of seven years each; the other members shall be 
appointed for terms of six, five, four, three, two, and one years as the 


(Continued on page 201) 
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In a previous issue of Corron, a cost accounting sys- 
tem was discussed and illustrated which would serve for a 
small mill. In this issue, the system will be enlarged to 
suit the requirements of a large mill. 

We will suppose this mill employs about 2,000 hands 
We 
will realize the importance of accurate accounts in such a 
plant, and therefore, we will start with an up-to-date cost 
office, with an adequate number of clerks, and all the mod- 


and represents an investment of $1,500,000 or more. 


ern office improvements, to handle the accounts system- 
atically. 

We will take the pay roll first and departmentalize it 
and label each individual group of operatives, in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Picker Room 
Tenders 


Seeond Hand Pieker 


Openers Waste Men 
Card Room 

Overseer Grinders 

Second Hand Strippers 

Third Hands Drawing Tenders 

Clerks Slubbers 

Oilers Intermediates 


Elevators Fine Frames 
Sweepers 
Spinning 

Band Makers 


Elevators 


Overseer 
Clerk 


Second Hand Sweepers 
Third Hands Spinners 
Bobbin Cleaners Doffers 
Roving 

Spooling 


Seeond Hand Twisters 


Spooler Tender; 


Warping 

Overseer Warper Tenders 
Dressing 

Overseer Reed Boys 


Slasher Tenders 
Beaming 
Second Hand 
Beamers 
Drawing In 
Drawers In 


Overseer 
Clerk 


Seeond Hand 
Harness Cleaner 
Weaving 


Overseer Waste Men 


COpit 












PULLEY 
Be Meeounant 


Second Hands 
Clerk 

Filling Men 
Inspectors 
Truckers 


Smash Fixers 
Cleaners 
Weavers 


Spare Hands 


Finishing 


Overseer Folders 


Clerk Tenters 
Inspectors Singers 
Markers 

Packing 


Overseer Packers 
Second Hand 
Clerk 


Case Makers 


Balers 

Truckers 

Shippers 
vesign and Pattern Room 
Overseer W eavers 
Second Hand Drawers In 

Work Hands 

Dyeing 
Overseer soiler's 
Second Hands 


Elevators 


Doublers 

Dryers 

Dyers Bleachers 

Splitters 

Engine Room 
Night 
Coal Passers 


Engineer Fireman 
Assistants 
Day Fireman 
Machine Shop 
Machinists 
Watehman 


Yard 


Overseer 
Second Hanu 


Overseer Yard Cleaners 
Teamsters 

By arranging the pay roll in this manner, we ean get 
the accurate labor cost of every department. 

We must now take up the department cost sheets, the 


first of which will be the card room. 

In making out this report the aecountant uses the pro- 
duction report and fills in the pounds of the various num- 
bers made. Then he turns to the payroll, and draws off 
the total general expense, which is, overseer, second hand, 
third hands, sweepers, truckers, ete., and places this figure 
in the total general expense column, $1,267.10. Then the 
total labor for picking is ascertained from the payroll, 
which we will suppose is $750.90 and this is entered in 


the total column. In a like manner the other operations 
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CARDING COST—MONTH OF ........... 





1 hk | 2 hk | 6 hk | 7 hk {9 hk! Totals |Per Ib. 
| | | 


Pounds ...|141,238/18,171| 90,483/23,834/15,280|289,006) 
| | | | | | 

ee ee ee SSS sss Ss 
ee 














Picking ..| 866.98] 47.21] 235.09] 61.92) 39.70] 750.90) .2598 
Oarding 406.62] 52.06) 259.21] 68.28] 43.78] 827.95) .2865 
Drawing .| 899.73) 51.42! 256.09] 67.45! 43.24] 817.93] .2830 
Slubbing . .| 263.65! 33.91! 168.89! 44.47] 28.51) 539.43) .1866 
Intermediates ..| 355.74] 50.01] 249.01] 60.04! 38.49] 753.29) .2519 
Fine framés ...! 745.37/140.67| 71.43! 957.47| .3313 
| | | ! | | { 
oS eer Se ae rl ‘ ! ] | a ae 
Total wages 1790.72/234.61/1913.66 442.83|265.15|4646.97 
al > eae | | | | 
| | 
Genera! Exp. . | 488.26! 63.98! 521.79/120.76| 72.31/1267.10) 
| | | | | 
| | | | | | ' 
Cost per Ib .| 1.614] 1.643! 2.692! 2.865] 2.208/5914.07! 
! ! ' ; 


| ! 





are totaled and entered. We must then divide each of these 
figures by the total pounds, which gives us the average 
cost per pound. By multiplying this average by the in- 
dividual production, we will find the amvunt of money to 
apply to each number. These figures are then totaled for 
the total wages of each number. 

There are several methods of distributing the general 
expense, but we will distribute it according to the total 
wages. So we must divide the total expense by the total 
wages, and then multiply back by the wages of each num- 
ber. That is, $1,267.10 + 4646.97 — .2727. 1790.72 & 
. 2727 — 488.26 the amount on No. 1 hank. The total wages 
and total expense are added together, and divided by the 
total pounds of each hank, which gives the cost per pound 
for that hank. 

The spinning cost sheets are made out on the same form 
and in the same manner. The spinning production is ob- 
tained from the hank clocks and the actual pounds of each 
count is used on the cost sheets. 

The spooling, spooling ply yarn, warping, dressing, and 
beaming are all figured in a like manner, so illustration is 
unnecessary. 

We now come to the drawing-in costs. In the first 
place, the second hand must keep an aceurate record of the 
number of warps drawn in, and the euts contained on each 
warp. The different weaves of cloth must be kept separate. 
We will consider we have the following report from the 
drawing-in room: 

Warps Cuts 


RT A RE ayn) Sere eT 569 18,773 
MEEL. 225s ditaie, ong Seelam weiksiok 232 7,631 
OR oon chase sy v0 hbwewweax 310 9,482 
RED etncek i einets useateoks 91 1,287 
BL Ss han. o Ron ed CoA au een hens 106 1,951 
BUG MS 28 i kt chee uwdnce 26 786 


(We know the number of pounds of warp to a cut for 
each style of cloth, so we must multiply the euts by these 
standard figures to get the pounds.) 

The wages from drawing-in are based on piece work, 
so if we multiply the numbers of warps of each style by 
the price paid for this style, we will get the wages to apply 
to this style. The balance of the payroll figure should be 
applied as general expense, and split up proportionate to 
the warps. Then the wages and general expense of each 
style are added and the figures thus obtained are divided 
by the total pounds of each style, thus giving us the cost 
per pound. 

The next cost to be found will be the cost of dyeing. 
The number of pounds of yarn dyed must be kept tab- 
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ulated and a careful record kept of the drugs used to ob- 
tain the color for the number of pounds dyed. The 
price of the drugs is taken from the bills and and the cost 
of drugs to dye the number of pounds of each color is 
determined. The labor and general expense are appor- 
tioned according to the pounds of each color dyed. The 
cost of bleaching is distributed over the colors that have 
to be bleached before they are dyed. Then the total money 
of each color is divided by the pounds produced to give the 
cost per pound. 

We now have found the cost per pound in all depart- 
ments for labor and stock, but the general overhead expenses 
have not been applied, so we will proceed "with these figures. 

We have a complete departmentalization of the wages 
and now we must find the corresponding amounts of ma- 
terials purchased. The most accurate method of obtaining 
this is to put the amount of every individual bill in the ae- 
count that it brings in. We will use the following accounts: 

Cotton 

General expense (Supplies used by the whole plant) 

Belts 

Oil and Grease 

Fuel 

Shuttles and loom supplies.such as straps, ete. 

Supplies for the finishing room 

Freight 

Repairs 
Other accounts should be used in mills where special condi- 
tions make them necessary. 

We will proceed to find the cost per pound of these vari- 
ous accounts. First, is the eotton account. If we had a 
contract for all of our cotton at, say, 10 cents a pound, 
this account would be unnecessary, but if we do not, the 
total cost of the cotton must be divided by the total pounds. 
The cost of belts must be divided over the various depart- 
ments according to an estimated distribution. The oil and 
grease and fuel must be divided between spindle and loom 
expense according to the estimated amount of power used on 
each. The shuttles and loom supplies are included in the loom 
expense. -The supplies for the finishing room are ineluded 
in the cost for finishing. The cost of freight is added to 
the finished cost of production and is split according to 
the quantity of different styles of goods manufactured. 
The supplies and repairs are used by tue whole mill and 
influence every style of goods produced. However, the cloth 
must bear more of them than the yarn produced. An esti- 
mate must be made of the amount the various departments 
should bear and this is added to their cost. The cost of the 
yard, machine shop, watchmen, power (95 per cent of the 
engine room cost), taxes, depreciation, and salaries of the 
office are part of the cost of the entire production, and 
constitute the general expense. Five per cent of the engine 
room cost must be applied to the dressing, for the cost of 
steam used in slashing. We will distribute the general ex- 
pense over the number of spindles in operation as they 
will apply the cost to both yarn and cloth. 

The cost of finishing, packing, designing and pattern 
room, and general expense of weaving is applicable only 
to the cloth woven, so we will apply this to the number of 
looms run, which will give us the loom general expense. 

The departmentalization of the materials billed in va- 
ries in different mills, so the individual accountant must 
work out his own estimates. 

We can now figure the total cost of production of each 
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Warp 15s 18s 20s 
ROR. x} asechces cod staebe 1.391 1.924 1.951 
IEEE is wy Cin 060.66 ole a eine Ms 1.542 1.727 1.790 
SNE Ge alen's Can Ks Oe bakes .678 .718 -731 
CT .iudehs cede gasccas 406 .536 .547 
"ee SE ee yee .218 201 .270 
Sar in xia wary ak bares 1.310 1.421 1.428 
article. For clearer illustration, the above eost figures 


will be used. These include the cost of everything. 


Drawing-in 


RS bid. Sets 0 40 +40 We Wen Sis e05ss .750 per lb. 
SESS eee ere ee .942 per lb. 
| Rad eR aa SRG eo 8 pen .728 per lb. 
ie TT 2 Phen eg gree: i .816 per lb. 
SE te dee TE dhs aa wh's.<k nae ae ek .891 per lb. 
ENE 5 Ste os > dene + gate .907 per lb. 
Cost per vard of weaving 
SE ES 504.443 a pA +0 cb coo 1.697 per yard 
REE oe < SOP re eee 1.908 per yard 
EE ER Pe een 5 re 1.506 per yard 
SES, ian Ob oink s eteliguech ae o's 1.681 per yard 
RE I TE en Pe Cee 1.956 per yard 
Ne 1.876 per yard 
Spindle general expense ................ 3.156 per lb. 
Loom general expense .................. 6.848 per yard 
Dyeing 
Ne SES ASS a ere ae 6.873 per lb. 
RI ES, eT See 8.408 per Ib. 
SE ER AE AR Re panera tae 4.310 per lb. 
Re WR a ad Aas ona owrednne’ 4.125 per lb. 
NP is eaids 5 «bo eS405 dn Gbase seas 5.201 per Ib. 
BNE 2 a. kn 6s ch. GU see a br a 3.408 per lb, 


We now have all the cost figures and are ready to find 
the final eost of the product. The cost sheet summarizing 
the cost of yarns is so simple that no explanation is nee- 
essary.. The various costs are simply totaled, which gives 
the cost per pound. The cost for cloth must be figured 
a little differently, however, for the labor costs are based 
on pounds, while the weaving cost is so much a yard. The 
first part of the cost sheet is the cost of the yarn and illus- 
trates the method of finding the cost of yarns. For illus- 
tration, the cost of gingham will be figured. 

Cost to manufacture gingham 
Weight, grey 8.00 yds. Product per loom per day 48 yds. 
Construction 60 per cent 40 per cent of 30s filling 
of 23s warp. 


23s warp 30s filling 


a ee in 20.000 20.000 
SE ep ere 2.260 2.295 
Sida uh tineon caked 1.824 1.987 
ee Pee 751 
MOET eee eee ee . 
| POS OT ETT Fore .561 
DR. a Ti by ko owss Gaede . 264 
ME Sa dine abdehaan’ ae 1.446 
SP es ee Pee 
NE xin s wee oie< «4030 4.671 
Spindle Gen. Expense .... 3.156 
a eer 35.661 24.282 
Average cost per lb. for warp ....... .21.397 
Average cost per Ib. for filling ...... 1 23 
Total cost before weaving ........ ...32.708 


COTTON 





23s 40s 46s Filling 8s 12s 30s 
2.260 2.318 2.560 1.265 1.306 2.295 
1.824 2.407 2.610 1.410 1.507 1.987 
.751 .971 7992 
561 .797 .809 
. 266 .870 911 
1.446 1.906 1.985 
Total cost per yard before weaving ... 4.0885 
Cost per yard for weaving ........... 1.506 
Weaving general expense ............ 6.848 
SRE CIE ie kd asda Uwrrccwe das 1.208 
I te relied dgigiere Abin. a 5 bia dine 13.647 


The total cost per pound must be multiplied by the re- 


spective percentage of yarn used. This will give us the 
average cost per pound before weaving, and it is now 
necessary to change this cost, from per pound to per yard, 
as our weaving costs are based on yardage, and the final 
cost must be per yard; so we must divide this total cost 
32.708. by the weight of the cloth, which is 8.00 yards. 
To this 


figure we must add the remaining costs per yard, which 


This will give us 4.0885 as the cost ps: yard. 
gives us the total cost. The cost of freight is included in 
the finishing cost. 

These figures are purely for illustration and should not 
be considered as authentic averages. 

A cost system will not run itself, neither will it reduce 
costs nor increase efficiency. This is strictly up to the manu- 
facturer. A system will give him the information, and if 
this information is properly used he will find that his 
system is not an item of expense but a very valuable asset. 

“One of the strongest arguments in favor of installing 
a practical cost system is the fact that every manufacturer 
who has installed one and who has operated it for at least 
a year is firmly convinced that it is a paying proposition.” 

[This is the second of a series of articles on cost ac- 
counting. Other articles will appear later. } 

On or about February 1, the principal offices and count- 
ing rooms of the Putman-Hooker Company, cotton goods 
located at 87-89 Leonard 
101-103 East Third 

quarters. Branch 


commission merchants, will be 
Street, New York City, instead of 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
offices will be retained in Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis. 


present 


In accordance with its usual practice, The Stafford 
Company, Readville, Mass., manufacturers of the “Ideal” 
automatie loom, is sending out to the trade a 1920 desk 
calendar pad for use with the “Ideal” automatic loom 
calendar stand which was sent out several years ago by 
this company. Any interested mill men who are desirous 
of securing additional stands may do so by addressing a re- 
quest to the Stafford Company. 

Lowinson’s Comparative Cotton Goods Chart for 1919 
is now being issued, in accordance with its annual custom,’ 
by the firm of Louis Lowinson, cotton goods broker, 72 
Leonard Street, New York City. This chart will be of 
unusual interest to the trade owing to the record prices 
made during the past year. Any reader interested may 
secure a copy by addressing a request to Mr. Lowinson. 
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Part-Time Schools at Cotton Mills 


Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Edueation, in an address before the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia at Atlantic City 
last Spring, strongly recommended the adoption of part- 
time schools in connection with the under-age or eight- 
hour workers compelled by the recent federal law. It was 
Dr. Prosser’s idea that children between the ages of 14 
and 16 should be allowed to work in the mills a half a day 
each day upon the understanding that during the other half- 
day they would attend a special school for their use for 
at least a three-hour session. 

Acting upon this suggestion President Jewell of the 
Georgia Association appointed a committee on education 
with Barrington J. King of LaGrange as chairman. Sev- 
eral mills in Georgia, working in conjunction with the 
committee on education, have formulated plans and put 
into operation part-time educational classes in some form 
in their schools. At a recent meeting of the committee on 
education at the Piedmont Hotel in Atlanta, a meeting that 


EMPLOYMENT CARD. 


Work Record 


ant 


OSEER 


vided they would attend school for three hours of the 
same day. This made it impossible for any child to work 
more than the five hours. 

“The enclosed card (see illustration) shows just how 
it is worked. The superintendent of the mill, upon em- 
ployment of a child, issues one of these eards to the teacher 
and puts the child in school. The cards are sent to the 
school in a buneh, signed by the teacher and returned to 
the office of the superintendent. If the ecard is signed 
‘yes,’ when the child goes to the superintendent’s office, the 
card is given him to take to his overseer. The overseer in 
turn marks up the amount of work done and returns ecards 
to superintendent, who sends them to the school again. 
If the child has not attended school for the half-day pre- 
vious, the superintendent refuses to give the child the ecard, 
and the overseer does not work any child who comes without 
such eard, 

“When we began our school we had 17 pupils, and this 
number has steadily increased until now it numbers 55. 


ATTENDED TEACHERS 
YES OR NO ‘ oO. K. 
































Tue Work Carp USsep By THE Biss Mrc. ComPpaNny’s SCHOOLS. 


was also attended by representatives of several mills where 
the part-time system has been adopted and is in practical 
use, it was decided to present the several propositions 
now already in use, together with one or two suggested 
plans, for the information of other cotton manufacturers 
of the state and section. 

In this connection we present the 

Plan Used by the Bibb Mfg. Company 
of Macon, Ga. as deseribed by Mrs. Pearl Taylor, super- 
intendent of schools and social service for these mills. 
Mrs. Taylor says: 

“We began our school at Porterdale about the first of 
last August. Prior to this time the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company had not employed children under 16, since the 
passage of the federal law which prohibited the children 
between 14 and 16 working more than eight hours per day. 

“The Bibb Manufacturing Company agreed to work any 
children between 14 and 16° for five hours per day, pro- 


Many parents are placing their children in this schoo! who 
would not have allowed them to go to the mill at all if it 
had meant no more school for the child. On the other 
hand, there are a number of children who have always been 
unsatisfactory as pupils and workers when they were in 
school, or at work for the whole day, that are doing most 
satisfactory work both at the school and the mill. It 
seems that they do not get tired out with either. As an 
example of this our percentage of attendance of this de- 
partment in November was 98, and we even noticed an 
increased attendance on the part of younger children of 
these same families, where heretofore the whole family had 
been in the list of delinquents. 

“One case especially strikmg was that of a young girl 
who had just come to Porterdale, and her mother came to 
us to see if there were not some way to get out of sending 
her daughter to sehool, as she had never been to school in 
her life and was very much embarrassed because of her 
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age and ignorance. When she found there was a room for 
these pupils separate from the regular first grade, and 
that there would be other boys and girls in this grade, she 
was really happy to come, as she was eager to learn. 
This girl is now doing third grade work and has never 
missed a day from school or work since she started. Ex- 
zept for this school she would most likely have gone through 
life an illiterate. This is only one of a number who are 
eing raised out of the class of illiterates. 

“We propose to run this school for 48 weeks in the 
vear and believe that during that time each child will cover 
as much ground as is usually done in a nine months’ term. 

“As to our management the first 
and second grades the pupils go into the regular part-time 
the third grade up through the eighth, 


of these classes, in 
room, but from 
and we have several eighth grade pupils doing part-time 
work, we place them in the room where their respective 
grades are found, and in this way they get all of the work 
done by one of these grades in the forenoon. In the after- 
noon our session is not so long, so they are taught by two 
special teachers after the regular grade school closes. 
“The pupils are paired off so that two pupils do the 
work of one regular hand, and a number of them who come 
to school in the afternoon are paired off with housekeep- 
ers who can work only half the day but ean help largely 
to increase the family pay roll. We have a day nursery 
where these mothers ean leave their children while at work. 
“The girls attending our part-time school are given two 
hours per week of cooking and the same of sewing and 
millinery. We are making arrangements to give our boys 


regular vocational work during the period that the girls 


are at the cooking and sewing classes. 


“We feel that much of the suecess of this work has 
been due to the efficient management of the teachers, Miss 
Nannie Rockwell being principal of this school and Miss 


Lula Upton, assistant.” 

Not only does Mrs. Taylor 
this arrangement hut General 
Porter of the Bibb Mfg. Co., also says: 

“We firmly believe that this method of handling children 


satisfaction with 
John A. 


express 


Superintendent 


hetween 14 and 16 will not only be a great benefit to the 
h that is 
oftentimes raised by a great many families that they are 


children themselves, but will meet the objection 


not able to send them to school and do without their labor. 


“From the standpoint of the mills it would seem almost 
necessary to pursue this method as otherwise all operatives 
will arrive at the age of 16 without having had any pre- 


vious training, and in tonsequence the available amount 
of operatives for work in the mills would eventually be 
largely reduced; on the contrary the half-time schools will 
fully meet the educational requirements, and at the same 
time act as a training school for the full-time operatives.” 
Plan Used by the Lanett Cotton Mills. 

George S. Harris, superintendent of the Lanett Cotton 

Mills, in a the Committee on 


Edueation, outlines the part-time school plan in use at his 


letter to Chairman King of 


mills as follows: 
“Under the federal and 16 
ean work only eight hours in any one day, but as we feel 


law children between 14 


interested in the edueation of these children connected 
with our mills, we have adopted a poliey of allowing no 
child under 16 years to work more than half-time, and 
having supplied part-time schools, we make every effort 
to induce these children to put the remaining half-day in 


school. So far the results of these efforts have been very 
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eratifying. To operate this school and at the same time 


not work a hardship on the mills, complete cooperation 
between the school and the mill superintendent is necessary. 
In order that all mill equipment be kept running it is 
necessary that the classes be so organtzed that we have 


as many of each character of worker in the mill as in the 
class at any time. 

“We do not attempt to pair off these workers in every 
case as the ‘ins and outs’ disturb this arrangement. but we 
do attempt, for instance, to keep an even number of spin- 
ners with half in the morning elass and half in the evening 
class, and so far we have had but little trouble. 


“When the 


objected to dropping from eight hours a day to half-time 


plan was first adopted we had a few who 


which in our ease is five hours, but this objection was large- 


ly confined to children approaching sixteen vears that wer 


not interested in beginning the school wnen thev would he 


eligible to full-time emplovment within 


two or three months. 


“We believe that the future of our mill 


] 
} 


s depends on the 


education of the children of the present and believe that 


it is to our interest to urge all the mills of the state to give 


this matter the serious consideration that it seems to us to 


demand. The question of the supply ot prop rly equipped 
section men and other skilled operatives depends on the 
view this subject, and the radical 


way we prospects of 


changes in our relationship with the labor of the futur 
makes this 


“We are 


ton mill 


a very important subject. 
attempting to injec into our sehool work ecot- 


material that will train 


the child 


the net result 


arithmetic and any other 


the mind and at the same time familiarize with 


the mill work. If this is not aceomplished. 


will be to edueate the children out of the mills instead 


of into the mills. We are also supplying instructors for 
pp.) 


1] 


night schools, which are available to all workers and we 


find in attendance at these classes all tvpes of operatives 
from overseers ta doffers.” 

Part-Time Schools at Southwest La Grange. 

C. W. Coleman, superinte: ‘ 
west LaGrange, which is largely supported by the Unity 


Spinning Mills, the Elm City Cotton Millls and the Hillside 


dent of the school at South- 


Cotton Mills, advises that they are operating a part-time 
school under the Smith-Hughes Act. He outlines the sys- 
tem used as follows: 

“This part-time work was organized in October of this 


vear to take care of the bovs and girls over 14 years of 


age who are prohibited by federal law 
eight 


if desirable, to arrange for an 


ar 
Irom working more 


than hours. As it was inconvenient to the mills. 


even eight-hour day for 


} 


these children, it was decided to allow them to work in two 


shifts of five hours each, thus securing at once a shorter 


working day for the child and a full day’s production from 
the machine. The three-hour school was the natural 


1 
} 


erowth of ‘this policy, serving t] purpose of af- 


e double 
fording educational opportunity to children compelled to 
providing 


energies of 


and of 


assist in the support of the family, 


] 
| 


wholesome activity for the irrepressibl boys 
and girls of this age. 
was set aside, 


About 


half coming 


“A special room in the school building 
and a.teacher engaged to give full time to the work. 
40 children 
to school from 8 to 11 a. 
The pairing of children on the machines is effected 


have been enrolled in the class, 
m., and the others from 1 to 4 
p. m. 
at the mill office. the morning workers coming to the after- 
noon school sessions, and vice versa. In order to attain 


the best results for both mill and school, a cooperative 
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system of reports is maintained by the overseer and the 
teacher whereby admission to either institution is made con- 
tingent upon a regular attendance at the other. 

“The courses given at present are frankly general con- 
tinuation, that is, the same as received by other children 
in the school. Provision is made by the Smith-Hughes 
Act for federal aid to such classes, provided the children 
actually work a part of the day. No children are admitted 
to this class who do not work in the mill. In Southwest 
LaGrange, reading, writing, arithmetic and spelling in the 
regular classes are supplemented by instruction in man- 
ual training, domestie science, industrial art, musie and 
physical education, all under the special school supervis- 
ors in those subjects. 

“In conformity with the spirit of the law, however, and 
in view of the ultimate interest of both worker and indus- 
try, it is the purpose of the school to ,ramually develop 
a complete system of purely vocational training. There 
is no more reason why properly conceived and directed edu- 
cation should lead the mind to medicine or to the law, than 
to the great industries which supply, through wonderfully 
beautiful and intricate processes, the physical needs of 
mankind. All our manual training and industrial art 
work will be finally based upon textile processes. Even 
before this is attained, however, it is qurte feasible to use 
the subject matter of the industry to any extent desired 
in the reading, arithmetic, geography, history and other 
common branches. Such manipulation of the content of 
lessons will be limited only by the teacher’s knowledge and 
resourcefulness. 

“Tt is too early yet, of course, to judge fully as to 
the value of the part-time system to the child, the mill 
and the community. We find, however, an excellent spirit 
to prevail in the class, and an atmosphere of serious and 
earnest application. I have no doubt that the school pro- 
gress of these children will be fully as rapid as that of 
those who attend all day; and under the flexible plan of 
class management adopted they can go fast or slow as 
they will. 

“Tt seems to me that the part-time school is an ideal 
school for several reasons. In the first place it brings the 
school in elose touch with the realities and responsibilities 
of life and work, the chief goal of modern educational 
thought. By exhibiting the interest of the industry in 
the larger welfare and advancement of its employees, it 
discourages purely destructive legislation upon the subject 
of industrial employment. It offers the industry a legit- 
imate and invaluable opportunity to obtain training for its 
employees partly at public expense, and to direct into its 
organization a continuous stream of fresh, ready-trained 
ability, steeped already in loyalty to the institution which 
made such training possible.” 

The State Board Will Cooperate. 

J. F. Cannon, supervisor of trade and industrial edu- 
eation for the State Board for Vocational Education with 
headquarters at the Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, furnishes a few salient facts on the subject and ex- 
presses his willingness to cooperate in any way that he 
ean. Any inquiries for further information should be ad- 
dressed to him, and the fact that the inquirer lives beyond 
the borders of Georgia makes no difference as such inquiries 
will be forwarded to the proper district official together 
with any information that may be necessary. Mr. Cannon’s 
statement follows: 

“Suggested Plan. Boys and girls 14 to 16 years of age 
to be paired, so as to form two groups, each group capa- 
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ble of operating the same number of machines or per- 
forming the same work in the mill. One group will work 
half a day in the mill in the morning and attend school 
two and a half to three hours in the afternoon. The other 
group will attend school two and a half to three hours in 
the morning, and work half a day in the mill in the after- 
noon. Boys and girls will be required to attend school, 
in order to work in the mill. 

“This plan is successfully carried out in other indus- 
tries, and is in successful operation in some of the most 
progressive mill communities in Georgia. 

“Advantages. Machines will be in operation full time 
each day. Efficiency of present and future workers will 
be increased. If classes are properly conducted, the dig- 
nity of the work will be enhanced; interest will be devel- 
oped in the textile industry as a vocation; and boys and 
girls will be trained into the industry instead of out of ‘it. 

“In places where this plan is in operation, the boys and 
girls are more regular both in school and in the mill. 

“Nature of School Work. The school work may be gen- 
eral continuation in nature, which means that a boy or 
girl may start where he or she left off 11 school and con- 
tinue along the line of a general education. It is suggested, 
however, that at least a part of the school work be specif- 
ically related to textile work. For instance: mathematies 
would be in the nature of mill caleulations, estimating losses 
due to waste, speeds of machines, ete.; manual training 
periods, or part of them, would be devoted to a study of 
looms and other mill machinery operation and repair, ap- 
plied science, study of fabrics, effect of humidity, strength 
of yarn, ete.; a part of the geography work would consist 
of a study of countries producing cottou, where different 
kinds of cotton are grown, markets for cotton goods, trans- 
portation, ete. 

“Federal Aid. Where part-time classes are operated 
for pupils over 14 years of age, one-half of the teaching 
expense may be paid from federal funds. In order to se 
eure this federal aid, the class must be in operation at least 
144 hours during the year. 

“Assistance in Organization of Part-Time Classes. The 
State Board for Vocational Education will gladly assist 
any mill communities in the organization of part-time 
classes, or in the working out of special ysans to meet the 
needs of individual communities. 

“Of course, it is much easier to establish a system of 
part-time work and part-time school in the larger mill 
communities than it is in the smaller isolated ones. In the 
small! community, it might be accomplished by having 
some one of the regular teachers take charge of the part- 
time school work, devoting only a part of her time to it. 
The boys and girls who attend school in the morning could 
be fitted into the regular morning classes, and those who 
attend school in the afternoon could be fitted into the reg- 
ular afternoon classes. Then the teacher in charge of the 
part-time work could give them special individual atten- 
tion in addition. 

“The pairing need not be confined to children. For 
instance, in one mill community, three or four mothers, 
who wish to work in the mill part-time, are paired with the 
children. 

“The part-time school work need not be limited to chil- 
dren 14 to 16 years of age, but may include any pupils 
over 14.” 

In conclusion, emphasis is once more placed on the fact 
that inquiries should not be directed to the mills mentioned 
but to Mr. Cannon at the address given. 
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HE Chinese appreciate what America has done and can do for them in the future 
in educating their youths, who, when they return home, become the leaders in 
their country. Do Americans appreciate what the American-trained Chinese stu- 
dents have done and ean do in the future in bringing the two sister republic into 
closer relation with each other in commerce, industry, ideas and ideals? The mod 
ern Japan is the product of her western educated men; the future China will be 
the product of the young Chinese with a new scientific education which they shall 
have acquired in America. American textile schools have been training many Chin- 
ese to prepare themselves to aid in the development of the cotton industry in their 
home land for the past several years and the American influences on the industry 

| cannot be overlooked. 
The recent sensational developments in the cotton spinning and weaving industry 
| in China are due to several causes. In the first place, the enormous profits which 
have been made by various mills, particularly the foreign managed mills in Shang- 
hai, have led many intelligent business men to realize that the cotton mill industry 
is one of the really profit-making industries of China. In the second place, the 
| educated Chinese prefer to have goods which are manufactured at home whenever 
They have begun to realize that out of every three dollars they spend in 














possible. 
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the purchase of foreign goods, one dollar goes into the 
pockets of the spinners and weavers of other countries. In 
the third place, thé recent boycott against things made in 
Japan has eaused a great many Chinese to patronize the 
“home products.” Another interesting element m Chinese 
cotton mill development is that most of the growth is in 
the hands of those who are ealled the “American returned 


students.” 
The last named element is often overlooked by casual 
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observers of Chinese textile affairs and yet it is a latent 
power behind the tremendous present day development of 
the eotton mill industry in this country. We shall try to 
enumerate step by step and see what the returned student 
has done and ean do for the industry. Roughly speaking, 
an “Ameriean returned student” can influence his country- 
men to buy, or at least to know, American made textile ma- 
chinery if he is engaged in any one of the following pro- 
fessions: ecompradore of an American firm handing textile 
machinery; textile engineer of a company of this kind; a 
“captain in the cotton mill industry”; a professor in a 
textile school; or an advisor or translator of a well known 
man on colton manufacturing and cotton growing. 

A retured student may take up any one of these lines 
in textile activities successfully. If he selects any of them 
he may be expected to advertise American made machinery 
extensively to his own people who are interested in textile 
lines. He knows why American machinery is of better 
quality in its eonstruction, durability ans simplicity. He 
knows how to handle such machinery better than he does 
the English machinery and consequently he wants his fellow 
countrymen to follow his lead. Besides these things he 
knows the approximate cost of the machinery and can dem- 
onstrate the best ways to handle it. He can instill new 
ideas in many wealthy men’s minds concerning the pre- 
dicted prosperity of the cotton mill industry. Lastly, he 
has the initiative to do something. 

The number of returned textile students who were ed- 
ucated in America who are now engages in active textile 
work in China is not fewer than 20 at the present time. 
A number of these are from the New Bedford Textile 
School, several from the Philadelphia Textile School and 
several from the Lowell Textile School. The following list 
gives the total number of graduates from American textile 
schools together with their present positions in the Chinese 


textile industry: 


Present Position. 


Name School 
H. Y. Moh ..ooe-\. & M. College in Texas ....... 1914.....Manager Hou Sung, Dah Deh & Chengchow Cotton Mills. 
Z. 2. Lia _. eee Lowell Textile School: .......... 1914.....Compradore, Textile Dept., Anderson, Meyer & Co., & Mer., 
; Pioneer Knitting Factory, Shanghai. 

Thomas Wong .. New Bedford Textile School ROAD x cree Chief textile engineer, Andersen, Meyer & Co., & Megr., 
of China Thread Mill, Shanghai. 

L. H. Chow .... New Bedford Textile School Psy ee Manager of Lou Foong Cotton Mill, Shantung. 

Osear Sze ....- Philadelphia Textile School 1914 .Manager, Chuen Hsin Cotton Mill, Wusieh, Kiangsu. 

ee ag PF Pree oo N Bedford Textile School .1907. .Prof., Peking Univ., Textile Dept., and Mer., Peking Wool- 
en Mills. 

ep RR A Pe errr er: mas Manager, Man Sung Knitting Factory, Hongkong, and 
Agent for Banner knitters. 

Wong Kee ..... . Philadelphia Textile School ..... 1912 .Supt., Hung Yu Cotton Mill, Shanghai. 

T.S. Young ....:New Bedford Textile School .....1919..... Andersen, Meyer & Co., Shanghai, & Mgr. of proposed 
Mill, Shanghai. 

OE ee ae SUMAN OE Bs kos odd ieee ROR chine Head translator, Bureau of Cotton Manufacturing and 
Growing, Peking. 

a .- Lowell Textile School .......... 1935 .3< 5 Compradore, Textile Dept:, Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, 
Shanghai. 

Wong Ka Luen.. New Bedford Textile School .. 1907.....Prof., Peking Univ., Textile Dept., and supply Dept., Min- 
istry of War, Peking. 

ep eee Philadelphia Textile School .....1907..... Prof. Nan Tung Textile College, Kiangsu. 

ie tags Philadelphia Textile Sehool ..... 2 ee \ndersen, Meyer & Co., Shanghai. 

yer ..New Bedford Textile School .1908..... Prof., Peking Univ., Textile Dept. 

eS Se , Philade Iphia Textile School ..... BED. va oe Mer., Hupeh Cotton Mill, Hupeh. 

Ammonia Chen.. New Bedford Textile School ..... 1919..... Engineer, Chengchow Cotton Mill, Chengehow, Honan. 

Yee Buck Deu... New Bedford Textile School ..... Sere Pres., Sun Ming Knitting Factory, Sun Ming. 

K. W. Wong ...New Bedford Textile School ..... 1919... Nan Tung Textile College 


< awa Still in Ameriea. 
leroy Still in America. 
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The reader can readily see how America has sown tlie 
seeds for the future development of the cotton mill industry 
in China. The Nan Tung Textile College and the textile 
department in the Peking University were started and are 
headed by men who are graduates of American textile 
schools. The textile departments of Andersen, Meyer & Co., 
and Gaston, Williams, Wigmore, in Shanghai, were started 
by men who graduated from the Lowell Textile School. 
Many newly established cotton mills which are equipped 
with machinery from the Saco-Lowell Shops, were organ- 
ized and are 
ot 
three cotton mills and Mr. 


promoted by “American returned students” 
For example, Mr. H. Y. Moh of 


Thomas Wong is manager of the 


textiles. is manager 
China Thread Mill, the machinery of which was manufact- 
ured by the Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Let us now see how American textile machinery was first 
We will 


There are two knitting centers in 


introduced into China. discuss the knitting ma- 


China at 
a: 


chinery first. 


present, namely, Hong Kong and Shanghai, including the 


neighborhood of the latter. The factories of the former are 


entirely equipped with “Banner” machines, and the fact- 


ories of the latter are supplied with machines of the Scott 
& Williams type. The question may be asked why the fact- 


ories in Hong Kong, which is a British colony, are equipped 
the 


with American made machinery? The answer is that 


“Banner” company has for several years engaged a Chinese 
agent who was educated in America. Up to the present 


time he has succeeded in selling about 600 machines of this 


make. The principal reason why Seott & Williams ma- 


in Shanghai and its 


Meyer & Co. have the 


chines are being used extensively 


neighborhood is because Andersen, 


Name of Mill 


Location 


Cnet, Sk So, ee a ok wees Honan 
OE ay an a ny oe Shanghai 
mia TOMI TOG ora soko Sore oa Su conse oes Shanghai 
Pe NS A ace cs hoes dant aed Shanghai 
ED ee ee ee a Shanghai 
Renee ena Bets ie ek a das oo SKS Shanghai 
Suet Ce 00, So ooo eec Biv Sp ba eves e Se Shanghai 
eS a ere Loe) eee a Shanghai 
a a ee garth Honan 
Chime Sarees Bee 5 oh beacon bane’ Honan 
pee ee Wee sk 5 wt ee eked Honan 
BN” SOM okie Sheath be eed Honan 
Pet BRI oye Tee tic bs ik oes Poatune 
Ut NG es bh 5 5 eB de ee ete Tientsin 
oe a ee ieee s o3 Pee ss Tientsin 
ee 3G Sota ghd Bol eee Tientsin 
Henge Yuen No. 2....... . Tientsin 
Pm NTE Foss Gaccur os she cela sie Shanghai 
ne I Ah es Sha kis phd opus Gad arent . Shanghai 
SPORE NO MN Sn sis adn bo oe pas Shanghai 
Day ASH Wee INO. Be a 55 8 esas cae Shanghai 
cs at oe . Shanghai 
Hengchow Yuen No. 2.......... . Shanghai 
EM BONS iene is ala aad < alee Tsinetau, Shantung 


agency for these machines and Mr. Z. Z. Zia,-an “American 
returned student” and very influential in this section, is the 
compradore. 

While modern cotton mills have been in operation in 
China sinee 1894, up to 1916 there had not been a single 
American made spindle in operation in any Chinese mill, 
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although in that year China had more than a million spin- 
had 


confidence in American made machinery, but was because 


dles. This was not because Chinese mill owners no 


American manufacturers had not tried to introduce their 


machinery into China. 
Since the beginning of the European war, the demand 
grradually 


has beer 


for American made machinery in China 


] 


increasing. The reasons are: first, British firms have been 
unable to deliver machinery according to their contracts 
and promises; second, the price of British machinery has 


been increased considerably; third, American manufacturers 
have at last begun to realize the need of expanding their 
foreign trad Following is a lis cotton mills 
China erected in 1917 and 1918 wi nachinery furnish¢ 
by Anderson, Meyer & Co., representing the Saco-Lowe 
Shops: 

Name of mill Location No. of Spindles 
Tih MN tick hes awksasnk Tientsi 2,056 
PE I ov cB GetiG oo oe Tientsin....... 25.06 
ee Oe ee ere Shangh 16.12% 
SEM es i hiors cK awe 'ce Tientsin 9 920 
Maigai Wata Kaisha (Jap.) Shanghai....... 13,856 


Up to 1918 the number of 


prised a little less than 10 per cent of the total number of 
spindles in operation in China. The rest were of British 
manufacture. We shall now see what has happened 1919, 
the most prosperous year in the history of the cotton mill 
industry in China. The following gives a complete list 
of new Chinese cotton mills, planned, proposed, and econ- 
structed. It will be noticed that nearly all the machinery 
is American. 
No. of Spindles Make: 
ee Seer. ee eae Saco-Lowe 
OE re Ft Ae LL Ye Saco-Lowell 
yuh baie ears ie ee er ae Saco-Lows 
+s 0 of! a a oe Lows 
PRS Ie os es. ee 
ae ahs 5,472. Saco-Lows¢ 
A a ee Saco-Lowell 
OF ee re Saco-Lowell 
s.r re . Saco-Lowell 
Ok ARES Saco-Lowell 
1,608 . Saco-Lowel 
| A i a aa Saco-Lowel 
taeetes | |" re S: Lowel 
tO a Sar Lowe 
Torey a Se ee Saco-Lows 
ree SMa £-d6'k dlc. GOe tau Saco-Lowe 
aS 6 sibs ants .Saco-Low 
A eee Saco-Low 
js aapiial Bislin across Lt” | rae Howard & Bullong 
nary e 10,000 Snes .Brooks & Doxey 
fice Paes RR rae ee .Brooks & Doxey 
WS eee i) rrr iS 
. 30,000... Howard & Bulloueg 
he i a cherokee PROD. oe 5a idatabars . Whitin 
Perhaps the success of Andersen, Mever & Co., repre 
sentatives of the Saco-Lowell S ops, in seeuring orders fon 
more than 90 per cent of the spinning machinery 1919 
from the Chinese cotton mill owners, requires some expla- 
nation. The reader ean see from the foregoing list that 
Chinese manufacturers have’ piaced orders for more than 





























































400,000 spindles for cotton mill use. Altogether, equipment 
for about twenty new cotton mills has been ordered for de- 
livery in China within the next 18 months. Formerly, for- 
eign firms in Shanghai, particularly the British, handled the 
sale of machinery by means of catalogs and depended upon 
the people at home to draw any specifications and plans 
without consulting them as to the loeal conditions and other 
necessary factors. The executive heads of Andersen, Meyer 
& Co. foresaw the shortsightedness of such pre-war foreign 


trade policies and adopted methods which tended not only 





Z. Z. ZiA, THE BUSINESS ENGINEER AND COMPRADORE WHO 
First SUCCESSFULLY INTRODUCED AMERICAN MACHIN- 
ERY TO CHINA. 


to render the present development permanent and success- 
ful, but also to gain the full confidence .ad good will of 
the Chinese. The firm employs many engineers who have 
had special training, together with a drafting staff, which 
enables them to carry out the plans for complete installa- 
tions even to the smallest detail. The only outside work 
for the cotton mill promoters to do is to get an architect 
to plan the buildings, leaving the rest to the textile engin- 
eers employed by this firm. 

A special organization has been created by this company, 
the personnel of which includes both Chinese and foreign 
experts who are ready to give technical information and 
any necessary advice and help to mills, .ae machinery for 
which has been ordered through this firm. These experts 
ean render assistance on the spot even on such problems as 
that of management. Once the order for machinery has 
been placed, the organization is ready to install the ma- 
chinery properly and to show the Chinese purchasers the 
way to run it most economically. After the machinery has 
been erected, the firm sends experts to the mills from time 
to time to see that the machinery does not deteriorate, that 
it is working to the best advantage and is kept up-to-date. 
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Such methods of Cealing with eustomers creates in the minds 
of the Ch’nese a feeling of confidence. 

This firm has many advantages over its competitors in 
view of the fact that it employs students returned from 
America. z 

Whenever the British get orders for machinery, they 
bring ereetors from the home country, whose expenses and 
salaries are enormous. Besides, they have to get foreign 
cooks to serve these men and that causes much inconven- 
ence and expense, especially in the interior parts of the 
These imported erectors are also usually ignorant 
Be- 


cause Anderson, Meyer & Co. employ returned American 


country. 
concerning the language and customs of the eountry. 


trained Chinese students who are thoroughly conversant 
with the language, customs, ete., of the country, thus doing 
away with the unnecessary expense of “impvrted” workers 
sustained when dealing with the British, many Chinese 
cotton goods manufacturers prefer to order their machin- 
ery requirements through this firm, even though the prices 
of their line of machinery may be a little higher than the 
other firms. The firm also employs returned students and 
many Americans who are not only doing engineering work, 
but who are also serving as salesmen for the company. 
The latter item is new and is the secret of much of their 
It is quite natural that the men who work for this 
Many or- 


suecess. 


firm should wish it to become more prosperous. 





THomas WonG, TextTite ENGINEER. ALL TEXTILE EQuip- 
MENT SOLD BY ANDERSEN, MEYER & Co. Is ErEctEp 
Unpver His Direction. 
ders are taken on the advice and influence of these “Amer- 

ican returned students.” 

The best possible prices and the best possible terms of 
payment are also offered. Many foreign firms are gener- 
ally anxious to get an order and get paid, making that the 
end of the transaction and leaving the Chinese buyer to 
find out afterwards whether or not the machinery would 
work and whether there is enough running capital in the 
firm. Ignoring these two important factors, many Chinese 
have failed entirely and oftentimes been bankrupted. The 
conditions are such in China that many are interested in 
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OFFICERS AND 


ENGINEERING STAFF OF ANDERSEN, MEYER & CO., 


AND CHINESE MANAGERS OF COTTON MILLS at A Dr 


NER RECENTLY GiIveN BY H. Y. Mou, MANAGER OF THE Hov SunG MILL. 


the cotton mill industry who do not understand anything 
about the nature and the cost of machinery. They need to be 
advised and informed. For instance, not long ago a knit- 
ting manufacturer from the interior inquired as to the cost 
of 2,000 spindles for spinning American cotton. The com- 
pany’s engineer informed him that such a proposition would 
not be favorable and profitable. Another man with a cer- 
tain amount of capital wished to start a spinning mill 
which would cost more than the amount of his capital. He 
was advised to make term payments in order to get enough 
running capital. Everyone knows that looms with under- 
neath drive have many advantages. This system requires 
no overhead belting, thus rendering the room free from 
danger of accidents, and also saving a great amount of belt, 
the price of which is particularly high in China. This 
system has been introduced in the Hou Sung Mill, Shang- 
hai, which is equipped with Saco-Lowell machinery. The 
modern system of individual drive of looms was introduced 
in the Chengchow Mill, the machinery of which was manu- 
factured by the Saco-Lowell Shops and the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works. Tape drives and ball bearings are 
power saving devices which have been introduced in prac- 
tically all newly established mills by these engineers. 
Prompt delivery is another element that has contributed 
to the suecess of American machinery. Up to the present 
this firm has not failed in a single ease to delivery machin- 
ery at the stipulated time. The machinery for many mills 
has arrived as much as two months ahead of the time agreed 
upon in the contracts. For instance, the machinery for the 
Hou Sung and Chengchow Mills arrived in Shanghai long 
before the buildings were completed. The Dah Sung Mill 
Corporation, belonging to Hon. Chang Chien, placed an 
order for 30,000 spindles with a well known British ma- 
chinery manufacturer in 1913. As yet the machinery has 
not been delivered. The capital subscribed has been idle 
for the past six years. Consider the profit which would 
have been made if the machinery had been delivered on 
time. In the case of the Lou Fong Mill, at Tsinanfu, Shan- 
tung, an order for the machinery of which was placed in 
1913 with a British firm, the buildings have been finished, 
and everything is ready, but only part of the ordered ma- 


chinery has arrived. 
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The total cost of textile machinery and of all kinds 
of textile supplies sold in China during the last year has 
reached approximately $15,000,000. The phrase “made in 
America” is now more frequently used than ever before. 
Credit for much of the suecess of Andersen, Meyer & Co. 
can be given to the three chiefs in the textile department 
of the firm, Mr. Frank Lowell, personal representative of 
the Saco-Lowell Shops, who is the executive head; Mr. Z. 
Z. Zia, who has been connected with the firm sinee its or- 
ganization, and who is the compradore or business solicitor; 
and Mr. Wong, the 


Thes : 
1ese three men work together harmoniously to spread 


Thomas textile engineer in charge. 
American ideas and ideals of textile industry development 
among the Chinese people, and have caused “made in 
America” articles to become better known throughout the 
land. 
them honest engineering advice and help in their future 
development. It is hoped that American firms handling 
things other than textile machinery will follow the good 


example already given. 


The Chinese are proud to have such men to give 


The following is an estimate of supplies of precipitated 
Glauber’s salt in some of the Siberian lakes: (1) The Great 
Marmyshansk Lake—144,000,000 poods (2,600,000 short 
tons) of crystalline salt (Na, SO, 10H,O) and 22,000,000 
poods (397,210 short tons) of evaporated Glauber’s salt; 
(2) Little Marmyshansk Lake—25,000,000 poods (451,40€ 
short tons of erystalline salt; (3) Lake Tuskal (Minusinsk 
district )—up to 100,000,000 poods (1,805,500 tons) of ervs- 
talline salt; (4) Lake Varche (Minusinsk district)—up te 
100,000,000 poods (1,805,500 tons) of precipitated erystal- 
line salt and an enormous quantity of Glauber’s salt in 
solution. 





The Lowell Crayon Co., Lowell, Mass., manufacturers 
of mill crayons, has recently moved into new and larger 
quarters with more room for-manufacturing, larger dry- 
ing facilities and a larger and more completely equipped 
stock room. In the future this company will be able to 
give better service and shipment to customers of its mill 
crayons, which are used in marking bobbins, roving and 


cloth. 
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Opportunities in Fine Goods Manufacture 


BY BURTON H. ALLBEE. 


During the war the demand for cotton for various war 
purposes was so great that impressed upon women 
as a patriotic duty that they should use silk instead of 


otton for various purposes which had hitherto always been 


e 
satisfied by the use of cotton. And some of them learned 
to know silk as they had not known it previously. They 
ave continued to buy for such purposes since the war 
closed and cotton has been released for civilian use. They 


ill buying, though perhaps the advances inf silk, which 


are stl 
have been numerous and rather liberal of late, have devel 


oped some notion in their minds to return to cotton. 


Even though silk has beeome much more important and 
is more widely used than ever before a great majority of 


people still regard it as a luxury. Nota few wonder wheth- 


er they should buy it or not, even when they feel as though 
prefer it for certain purposes. 
under a their 


lueced to return to buying cotton without much effort on the 


they Some are buying it 
protest from consciences and might be in- 


part of manutacturers. 


Cotton manufacturers have not, heretofore, undertaken 


to do much toward attracting the buying public. They hav 


proceeded on the assumption that their commodity was a 
buv it whether 


she really wanted what was offered or not. Therefore, it 
in developing a trade which 


necessity and that the average woman must 
was useless to expend money 
must necessarily come to them anyway. 

And up to a eertain point their reasoning is correct. 
Many that way. 
Women 70 out ond buy brands of white eottons 
hat thev have bought for years, and perhaps their mother 
they 


lines of eottons are bought in exactly 


the same 


bouglit before them. They n ed the eloth and becaus« 


f 4 


must have it they buy it. Quality is assumed because of 


brand, and generally the brand is a suffierent guarantee. 
Only oeeasionally are they deceived in their assumptions 
that certain goods are what they have been for vears. In 


And 


honesty and business stability 


this eotton has suffered less than some other fabries. 
that speaks volumes for the 


of the eotton manufacturer. 


Sinee the war the price of silk has advaneed much faster 
and farther than it did while the war was in progress. 
During the month of October raw silk reached record fig- 
ures in all the markets of the world. And that means that 


manufact- 


when the 


supplies bought earlier are exhausted, 
broad silk will have to ask more for th ir product 
Everv advance of $10.00 to $15.00 a 


silk 


urers of 


than thev are now. 


sends up the price of at least 20 cents a yard 


Dale 


and under present manufacturing conditions some say the 
advance is as much as 25 eents. When silk advances as 


much as $50:00 a bale in a single week, it is not diffieult to 


heavy inerease in finished goods as a result. 


figure out a 
eries are from 


comes later. The present deliv 


3ut all that 
silk bought months ago when prices were lower. 
situation in the 


Cotton manufacturers if they studv the 


near future will see that the price of silk is certain to 
rise and that they have an opportunity to secure some 
of the trade in fine cottons which they lost as one result 
of the war. Women are quite as anxious to buy ecottors 


have 


some 


as they ever were, regardless of the taste that 
equired for silk. 


pared with advances in both 


It was for silk at a low price, as com- 


wool and eottons. Now that 


the tide has turned and silk is advancing, the opportunity 
looms large for cotton manufacturers to secure their lost 
trade again. It may take a little patience, and a little ma- 
nipulation, but it will come and will be the more satis- 
factory for the reason that some changes have to be made 
to seeure it. 

Setting aside the numerous domestic uses of cotton 
which every household knows, the uses to which eotton ean 
be put in its finer grades are so numerous that they really 
open a field quite as large as the other, some of which is 
being supplied in liberal quantities now, and some is not. 
English ind 


Seotch plaids leads to the conelusion that Ameriean cottoa 


The free importation of certain grades of 


manufacturers have not yet seized all the opportunities 


which lie ready at hand. If they had, women would not 
l 


be buying thousands of yards of English prints to §&] 
certain requirements for which they apparently find no 
American cotton that quite suits them. 

One of the large retailers of New York makes it a spe- 
cial point of his business to import a great yardage of these 
prints each year. And the 
They are not especially attractive in their 


sale, according to his own 


story, increases. 
coloring or design, but they have a certain quality abovt 
them which seems to appeal to women more strongly than 


cotton designs which originate in this country. -And for 


certain purposes the market is growing stronger all the 


time. 
American manufacturers who have made a study of these 


Prints see no insuperable obstacles to reproducing them 


in this country if they desired, but they ought to go a step 
farther and decide that they will produce something that 
will be even more attractive. Never mind what the English- 


man bas done. The thing is to get to work here and make 


some designs which will be as attractive as some people 
due to the 


hink the English designs are. Some of it is 


fact that there are people who still think this country must 


to Europe for ti‘ne. 


look designs as it has for a long 


American designs are quite as attractive as Europeon de- 


signs, only the people of this country haven’t yet learned 


the faet. 

In looking over a considerable collection of English 
prints one would be struck by the almost constant same- 
ness of design. A series of these prints will be about t'.e 
They may vary some, 


The de- 


one theme, if it may be so ealled, 


same in their leading characteristies. 


but in the main they will be found to be similar. 
signer appears to select 
and works upon that to the exelusion of everything else. 
In all of the lines brought out by some firms this sameness 
of motifs used may be noted. It may be areued that no 
one person is likely to buy more than a single piece of 
goods, consequently what is done in this direction will make 
little difference, and it saves the expense of producing num- 
erous designs, when the same one somewhat modified will 
do for the entire line. Perhaps this is not rrue of all, but it 
is true of some and one line which was prominently dis- 
plaved and presumably sold heavily the past season was 
made up in exactly this way. 
What American manufacturers 


that an opportunity has arrived which ean be profitably 


need to learn now is 
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utilized for developing their own lines. The demand for 
cottons will increase for several years to come, and mani- 
festly this demand can be made to grow much faster if 
the manufacturer and designer will cooperate to produce 
something which possesses artistic merit and at the same 
time is a substantial fabric. Thus far most of the beauty 
has been lavished upon silks, and cotton manufacturers have 
waited until the silk lines were out and then have hurriedly 
reproduced them in their own fabric, not always selectinz 
The effect has 
been to seriously injure the sale of the silk fabrie and at the 
same time it has not benefitted the cotton manufacturer to 


the best quality for the purpose either. 


any considerable extent. 

Fine cottons are going to be wanted for waists, blouses, 
for certain undergarments, for Summer dresses, for chil- 
dren’s clothes and for numerous other purposes which ar, 
in some degree, kindred. Perhaps it will be said that tlus 
is not new and that no argument is required to show that 
cottons are to be wanted for these purposes. On the other 
hand, the demand for cottons to use in making up such 
garments has fallen away since the war began, and espe- 
cially since this country entered, and it hasn’t yet returned 
to normal. Nor will it be likely to return, though it may 
be something approaching that in the course of another 
season. 

One large buyer in the New York market in September 
said that he was looking for cottons with some element of 
Afterward his example was followed by many oth- 
Later, man- 


beauty. 
ers, some of them representing large concerns. 
entered the market and 


ufacturers of various garments 


began investigations. Though they eame from widely sep- 
arated sections of the country, and usually represented 
widely differing establishments their search was- for sub- 
stantially the same thing. They sought fine and well mad> 
cottons, printed in popular designs if that had been done. 
but if not they sought fine white cottons anyway. Anil 
the total of their requirements was large. It was quite 
impossible to approximate the demand for such goods sinee 
the demand is growing all the time and besides it is con- 
stant. 

Some silk manufacturers have sought to prevent the 
reduction in business which they feel is coming later by 
endeavoring to bring out silks suitable for each month in 
the year. That is, the old seasonal idea of silk distribution 
is passing. Instead, manufacturers are sending out their 
goods each month, developing a business in this way which 
they expect to continue in about a uniform volume. 

Cotton has never been a seasonable fabric. While voiles 
and other sheer weaves have commonly sold for the spring 
and the heavier ones for fall and winter, as a matter of 
fact these seasons have crossed so much that it was diffi- 
cult to separate them or to say that here one ended and 
another began, or in anv other way to differentiate between 
them. And with silk going into substantially the same plan 
of distribution it will be for 
eotton men to see that their designs and colorings are such 
as will appeal to the consumer at all seasons of the year. 
The competitions between fine cottons and silks will be 
much keener in the future than it has been in the past, 
with silk holding some advantage by reason of the prestige 


more than ever necessary 


it gained during the war. 
Designing, as has been pointed out before, offers op- 
portunities for increasing trade which are worthy of con- 


sideration. Not all manufacturers have appeared to realize 
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this, largely, perhaps, because not all manufacturers pr 


duce goods in designs. A great many mills run on gra) 


voods alone and leave it tor converters to prepare the de- 


signs and vet the printing done. Some piece dye ne 


done and some jacquard work, but in the main mills 


on gray goods and the converter gets the benefit of an 


tractive design. 


Manufacturers would be better served if they took m« 


pains with the designs they have made and followed up 1 


designs that converters make. The disposition to turn on! 


something which is relatively inexpensive and at the sar 


s or tha 


time will sell sufficiently well to carry out what thi 


mill, or group of mills, produces, seems to be somewha 
powerful in the cotton trade; yet, in some respects, it 


More manufacturers see the op 
ly 45) 


iemseives 


not as strong as it was. 


vortunities which are constantly presenting t 
] y I 

and in the designs 
But 


start has been made the opportunity is so great that re’ 


improvement in this or that fabrie 
colorings in which they are presented. though a good 
tively little has apparently been done thus far in impr 
lines, with the exception of isolated instances. 

want them daintily 
And it 
less to attempt to induce them to accept others. That 
indication 


Women want dainty fabries and 


designed. It is useless to deny this. is equally use- 


they 


have done it in the past cannot be used as an 

of what will be done now. They have been educated with 
dainty silks. And they will insist upon something in cotton 
relatively as attractive as corresponding silks, else they will 


buy silk and the cotton manufacturer can continue to make 
the coarser fabrics. It is for 
do. If he sueceeds in establishing a reputation 


for this type of goods his future is assured. 


the manufacturer to say what 
he will 
For the coming 
demand will exceed anything hitherto known. 

Women have become critical of the cloth they buy. 
Where formerly they could be, and were, 


ing something that they did not really want because the 


deceived into buy- 


quality appeared better than it was, they are bravely over 
that type of ignorance now. Instead, they are buying very 
closely as to price and are very critical as to quality and 
mechanical perfection. They know whether a weave is right 
or not, and they can pick out the mechanical imperfections 
as well as an expert, almost. 

For the old fashioned mill that went on for years turn- 
out the same quality of product and searcely varying it in 
the smallest degree this new knowledge will be disastrous. 
It will mean that manufacturing methods must be changed 
and that something must be done to satisfy these now critical 
buyers. And that means improvement in all departments, 
as has been herein suggested. It is useless to think of eseap 


The change must be made. And the sooner some 
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ing it. 

mills realize this and make the changes the sooner they will 
be in position to attract business in much larger volume 
than ever before. 

As has been said before women are going to want these 
dainty cottons in larger volume than ever. But even though 
they do want them, unless manufacturers see fit to provide 
Thev must 
They must be mechanically perfeet. Th« 
For a time, anyway, women 


what is wanted they will by no means buy them. 
be dainty. price 
will not make much difference. 
will buy regardless of price, unless quotations are so un- 
reasonable that they are glaring. The price tendency is 
downward on some cotton goods, and consumers will be 
quick to see this and will insist that other grades be reduced 


in an equal proportion. 
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But first of all the manufacturer should make a dainty 
cloth, as dainty and soft as his material permits. The 
technical construction need not be entered into; that is the 
task for the practical mill man. But it must be soft and 
have a fine appearance when made up. The converter must 
see that his designs are dainty and attractive and the color- 
ing must follow the prevailing ideas, else sales will be 
stopped before they begin. Not such difficult conditions to 
meet, excepting in those instances where the mill has be- 
come so set in its ways that it is impossible to eatch the 
step of modern progress. But few are afflicted that way 
since no more progressive fabrie men do not exist than 
the cotton men. They are the ones who have done most 
of the developing in certain lines and their recent efforts 
prove conclusively that they are determined to do even 
more in the future than they have done in the past. 

They should not, however, lose sight of the fundamental 
facts in an instance of this character, and it is to be believed 
that they will not. Their record is too satisfactory to lead 
one to believe that they will permit any such opportunity 
as is now presented to escape them 

The more originality the designer and colorist display 
the more they will be able to make sales of this type of 
goods. The fact that they are now in position to furnish 
much of the goods required for the purposes mentioned 
should encourage them to go forward with such develop- 
ments as may be required to place them upon a better basis 
in this regard. And it is to be supposed that they are pre- 
paring for a campaign of this sort. 

That much improvement has been made of late is amply 
demonstrated by the fact that the cotton department in one 
of the largest department stores in America has ceased to 
feature imported cottons and is now displaying and special- 
ly advertising only American made goods. This has come 
about during the war and was at first foreed, perhaps, by 
the difficulties of shipping, but when the women of the city 
saw how beautifully most of the American cottons were 
they ceased to inquire for the imported goods and now they 
are seldom displayed. They are there the same as ever, 
though the yardage brought over is much less, but they 
are not the important factors in the trade of the store that 
they were before the women who buy discovered what could 
be obtained in home-made merchandise. 

Still another large retailer, with stores in three differ- 
ent cities, for many years made a specialty of his imported 
cottons. But the trade fell off during the war, and while 
he still continues to import cottons the yardage is much less 
and he is featuring American cottons in their place. A 
trip through one of his stores a few days before this was 
written showed a magnificent display of American made 
goods, including many of the dainty weaves described here- 
tofore, while the foreign made goods were subordinated, or 
were out of sight entirely. 

It can be seen from these few examples that a change has 
come about during the past few years and that American 
cottons have become more important factors in the market 
than ever before. Moreover, the conditions under which 
business has been done has foreed upon the distributor the 
knowledge that American cottons are desirable. It remains 
now for these same retailers to impress upon the minds of 
the thousands of customers who enter these stores that 


American made cottons are as desirable as those that eome 
from abroad, even more, perhaps for some purposes. With 
cooperation through all the activities of manufacture, con- 
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verting and distribution, it will not be long before American 
made cottons will supersede those made anywhere else in 
the world. 


Ventilating the Mill. 





After many years of study of the problem of effectively 
ventilating textile mills and other industrial buildings, the 
Carlisle & Gale Co., ventilating engineers, 5 North Street, 
East Cambridge, Mass., has perfected the Carlisle force- 
draft ventilator, the operation of which is similar to that 
of an ordinary windmill. This new ventilator gives posi- 
tive ventilation without expense for power, is always venti- 
lating, requires no attention and is durable and storm- 
proof, as it is made throughout with toncan metal which 
reduces corrosion to a minimum. 

It has a propeller-tvpe main suction fan wheel which 
is surrounded by an outer blade, made on the principle of 


2 -~ 5 
ee ell 

a turbine with many small, curved blades. The fan 13 
propelled by the wind entering the cone, where it is trans- 
formed into high velocity, blowing throu,n the outer tur- 
bine blades, causing the inner direct connected propeller 
fan to revolve rapidly and exhaust the air from the room. 
This ventilator is made in sizes from 6-1nch diameter suc- 
tion pipe to one of 30-inch diameter. {f conditions de- 
mand, it can be supplied constructed entirely of either 
galvanized steel or copper. Because of the higher effi- 
ciency of this device, a smaller size than usual can be used 
and fewer ventilators for a bigger area. This has been 
proven in actual practice, it is claimed. 

More definite information and particulars are contained 
in an illustrated catalog which may be seeured upon appli- 
eation to_the company manufacturing this new ventilator. 








In accordance with its annual custom, the Emmons Loom 
Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass., is sending out with. its 
compliments to its eustomers and friends a year book for 
the year 1920. This book, which is attractively bound, con- 
tains a page for each day in the new year, as well as several 


memoranda pages in the back, 
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Fuel Oil Advances Another Step 


Acute coal conditions again have stimulated interest in 
the matter of substituting fuel oil for running the cotton 
mills in New England. In September, when the Boston 
representative of Corron reported that Fall River was 
taking steps to forestall any further coal shortages, New 
Bedford apparently was only mildly interested in the idea 
of substituting oil fuel for the time-honored black dia- 
mond. To be sure, the New Bedford manufacturers of cot- 
ton, like all other producers in New England, were not 
ignoring the recurrent dangers of coal shortage, but they 
had their eyes on ultimate electrification instead of oil. 


Now it is a different story, on account of the upset in 
the coal-mining industry. The November outlook was so 
dubious for New Bedford mills that the majority of manu- 
facturers were worrying a great deal lest they be forced to 
suspend operations for lack of power to run their plants. 
Naturally the question of fuel oil again loomed above the 
horizon so that before December two mills had contracted 
for the substitute for coal; two others practically had closed 
similar arrangements and at least a dojwen more were seri- 
ously considering this emergency action. 

Among the savings in the use of fuel oil, as compared 
with coal, is ten to twenty per cent in first cost. Ac- 
cording to statements of engineers connected with the bus- 
iness it requires four to four and one-half barrels of fuel 
oil to equal the steam-producing power of a ton of coal. 
The oil used costs $1.65 a barrel, whereby the coal which 
it replaces costs the mills approximately $8 per ton. This 
difference in favor of fuel oil is only a par of the economy 
made possible by its substitution for coal, however, the 
saving in labor being great as previously shown in Coron. 

It has been suggested that most New Bedford mills, 
beeause of a leaning toward the idea of eleetrification, 
would make the use of fuel oil only a temporary expedient 
if adopted. It was said early in the fall that the mills be- 
lieved electrification to be the logical solution of their pow- 
er difficulties, but that a change from coal at present was 
not desirable because of the heavy expense involved and 
the necessity of serapping boilers and engines which have 
not outlived their usefulness. But it was explained at the 
same time that such serapping of equipment would not be 
necessary in the case of resorting to fuel oil in place of 
coal, the boilers, ete., being adaptable to the new use. 

In the emergency which arose only two months later, 
these cireumstanees were an extremely fortunate thing for 
the cotton manufacturers. They faced the need for almost 
instantaneous changes, yet found circumstances strangely 
favorable. The first mills to contract for oil signed for a 
supply beginning December 1, at which time the other 
manufacturers in reference were dickering or considering a 
change. Whether the trial of fuel oil will have any influ- 
ence upon the ideas of cotton manufacturers in New Bed- 
ford toward ultimate electrification is a matter which re- 
mains to be ascertained. 

Meanwhile, the distributors of oil are proceeding with 
confidence apparently in the permanency of the use of fuel 
oil. The shortage of coal and the difficulty in securing ade- 
quate supplies even at the extreme prices made the start of 
this winter a particularly advantageous time for those in 
the fuel-oil business to press their products among the 
mills and all other interests in New England. The New 


England Oil Refining Company grasped the opportunity 
in New Bedford by getting a man into the mill field and by 
starting before December the construction of a large receiv- 
ing station for storing and distributing the oil needed in 
the eity. 

Three large tanks, each to have a capacity of 55,000 
barrels, were started by this company. <A pier connects 
with the tanks, to which barges will tie up for unloading 
oil. The oil will be carried from the tanks by truck to the 
various mills and other plants. It is expected that these 
tanks will be ready for use about February, up to which 
supplied from the big re- 
It will be recalled that large 


time the mills using oil to be 
ceiving station in Fall River. 

oil terminals are located at Providence and Fall River and 
other places in Massachusetts. ‘\t is figured that a 60,000- 
spindle mill will consume approximately 25,000 barrels of 
It may be figured from this what the require- 


oil a year. 
the New Bedford with all 


ments of mills in would be 
using oil. 

It is not certain that all will come to this, but the New 
England Oil Refining Company evidently is anticipating a 
fairly general conversion of the plants to the use of oil. 
The company plans, as. soon as circumstances require it, 
to have a second discharging station built at the south end 
of the city, to take care of the plants in that section. Stor- 
age tanks will be filled from barges there, as at the plant 
now under construction. R. Eugene Ashley, local mana- 
ger for the company, expects the growth of the business to 
warrant the construction of tanks and pier within a year 
and he has obtained a tract of land on the water front for 
the purpose. 

In connection with the installation of oil-burning ap- 
paratus in the mills at New Bedford, the New England 
Oil Refining Company retained C. B. Roberts of the C. B. 
Robefts Engineering Company, Boston, in an advisory ¢a- 
pacity. Mr. Roberts had ten years’ experience with Stone 
& Webster in supervising the oil-burning plants of that 
corporation in the southwestern and southeastern states. 
His reputation in the oil field was such that he acted in an 
advisory capacity for the fuel-oil division of the Federal 
Fuel Administration during the war. He made surveys of 
a number of New Bedford cotton plants, with relation to 
cost of installation of the necessary apparatus and the 
economy estimated from the change. 

“Fuel oil is unquestionably an ideal fuel, when stored 
and handled properly,” says Mr. Roberts. “The most im- 
portant thing necessary to insure successful use of fue! 
oil, however, is to have the system of storing and handling 
it properly installed and properly adapted to the particular 
requirements of each individual plant.” There are a num- 
ber of different systems of oil-burning apparatus, some 
adapted to one plant and some to others. Mr. Roberts rec- 
ommends one system or another, according to the partic- 
ular conditions prevailiag, and follows this up by super- 
intending its installation and training the power plant 
force in the proper handling thereof. 

When a properly adapted system is installed in the 
boiler room it works to all intents and purposes, it is stated, 
the same as gas would. Steam pipes, run into the storage 
tanks, keep the oil heated to a proper temperature. Pip- 
ing, pumps, valves, ete., are all in duplicate to guard 
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against the chance of accident. The flame is made hotter 
or cooler by the mere turning of a valve. Thie flame may 
be turned out at night and relighted only when the steam 
pressure gets down below a certain point. The only thing 
necessary to light the fire is a wad of oily waste on the 
end of a long iron bar, the waste having been ignited by a 
mateh. The light is held in front of the burner while the 
oil is turned on and it acts the same as a match applied 
to an open gas cock, 

It was only two years ago that New England was in the 
throes of great difficulty from the disarrangement of the 
movement of coal to the section. By the time the section 
was relieved from stress the winter of 1918-1919 loomed up 
to cause fresh alarm, but precautionary measures, the 
ending of the war and other things made conditions dif- 
ferent. This year the coal bugaboo again has arisen and 
the oil-fuel industry stan?s to benefit in consequence. The 
purveyors of such fuel fo.4 of oil-burning apparatus are 
making a “drive” to become solid and it will be surprising 
indeed if coal ever again holds its old position with the 
mills or other plants of New England. 


A Romance of Manufacturing. 


“Look up—not down, look forward—not backward” 
says the poet. But in spite of his earnest admonitions to- 
wards progressiveness it’s often a mighty helpful thing 
to twist our mental head over our materialistic shoulder 
and take a glimpse of the well worn path that has brought 
us, or someone else to the top of the hill. The real test 
of worth is not in making a good start but in keeping going, 
despite the obstacles, until the goal is reached. 

’Twas just the other day that the writer noted that the 
year 1920 marked the hundredth anniversary, the centen- 
nial year, of the well known firm of H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons Co., of Philadelphia. 

A good deal can happen in a hundred years, but really 
we can’t imagine John Butterworth, even in his most en- 
thusiastic moments in 1820 standing at the door of his 
little two-story factory, looking forward and visualizing 


‘the big plant of today with its great force of employees, 


and its marvelously ingenious mechanical equipment that 
now represents the institution he founded. An institution. 
because it has played a highly important part in the de- 
velopment of the textile industry—one of America’s great- 
est. 

With every fresh demand-of the trade, the Butterworth 
institution and organization was ready with some new 
machine, some new device, some new method which not 
only met such demands but in many eases forestalled them. 
Take merecerizinz, for instance. The Butterworth’s pro- 
duced the first mercerizing machinery ever made in Amer- 
ica. Today there is searcely a mill in this line not using 
3utterworth merecerizing machinery. 

The suceessful growth of the Butterworth organization 
has been partly due to the fact that it has specialized in 
finishing machinery. That statement is not to be taken as 
a limitation of activity but as highly concentrated effort, 
applied to a vitally important part of the work of pro- 
dueing textiles that met the world’s competition. And as 
specialists, of a century of experience, rAis progressive firm 
has accumulated a vast amount of knowledge, relating di- 


rectly to textile finishing problems of all descriptions, and 
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in regard to plant installation and scientific development 
of manufacturing processes. 

Altruistie as it may sound, the executives of the But- 
terworth organization have always been ready to share this 
hard earned knowledge with all to whom it could be of use. 
This has developed a service, unprecedented in the annals 
of the trade; largely because no other one concern has had 
such remarkable opportunities for securing, and collecting 
this valuable and unusual information upon the finishing 
of textiles. Today, with its new problems, its everchanging 
and insistent demands, its higher standard of quality, its 
economic restrictions, this service is of inestimable value 
to all manufacturers who are planning installations or re- 
arrangement of their plants. 

Historically the business tree of the Butterworth organ- 
ization begins with John Butterworth from 1820 to 1841, 
develops and expands with H. W. Butterworth from 1841 
to 1867, then as H. W. Butterworth and Son from 1867 to 
1873, and H. W. Butterworth & Sons, 1873 to 1880 it 
reaches its present magnificene proportions as H. W. But- 
terworth & Sons Co. 

The personnel of directors is James Butterworth, 
Charles C. Butterworth, William B. Butterworth, Harry 
W. Butterworth, president; Henry W. Butterworth, viee- 
president; Albert W. Butterworth, treasurer; and J. War- 
ner Butterworth, secretary. 

We extend our eongratulations to the firm of H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., with the sincere belief that the 
more able scribe of the year 2020 will have still greater 
triumphs to reeord the pathway of your next 100 years of 
progressive manufacturing. 


A New Plant for Jenkins Brothers. 





It is announced that negotiations have been completed 
whereby Jenkins Bros. will, in the near future, increase 
their manufacturing facilities, by owning and operating a 
plant in Bridgeport, Conn. This plant will be devoted en- 
tirely to the manufacture of the Jenkins valve—an engin- 
eering product which dates back to 1865, when Nathaniel 
Jenkins invented and introduced the renewable dise type 
of valve. 

The heirs of the founder of the busmess continue to 
hold the controlling interest in the company, thus insuring 
the standard of quality which has ever been their endeavor 
to maintain. The present head of the concern is Farnum 
Yardley, a son-in-law of the late Alfred B. Jenkins. Frank 
T. Swain, who has been connected with Jenkins Bros. since 
1879, is vice-president, and it is expected that Charles V. 
Barrington, who has a wide experience in the manufacture 
of valves, will also be elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany, and will be in charge of the Bridgeport plant. 

The manufacture of the Jenkins dises, sheet packings, 
pump valves and other mechanical rubber goods, will be 
continued at Elizabeth, N. J. 

To take eare of the rapidly increasing business in Jen- 
kins valves abroad, the Canadian branch, Jenkins Bros. 
Limited, of Montreal, have recently completed alterations 
and additions to their brass valve department, and now 
have in course of construction, a new 192-foot by 80-foot 
iron valve foundry. The Canadian branch supplies Jenkins 
valves throughout Canada and foreign countries, while the 
Bridgeport plant will make valves for use in the United 
States and Insular possessions. 
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From 1820 to 1920 ComPLETES A CENTURY OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS Errort BY WELL KNOWN Bul! 
MacuINery. Durine Tuts LonG PeRiop THE BUTTERWORTH NAME HAS PERSISTED AND MEMB 
ButTerwortH FAMILY HAvE CONTINUOUSLY GUIDED THE DESTINIES OF THE FIRM. 
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The Union Warehouse & Compress Co. 


BY RUFUS 


That the World Cotton Conference at New Orleans last 


October clearly recognized the importance of establishing 


adequate facilities for cotton warehousing was evidenced by 


imous passage of these resolutions: 


the una 
Resolved, That the Conference insists upon the impor 


erecting warehouses at all fins or other points 


where baled eotton 18 held elther tor short or long periods. 
No bale of cot 


or rain. 


1] 


fon should he le It exposed to lther wind, sun 


Resolved, lk urther, That the Conference recognizes the 


paramount necessity for warehouses, and pledges its sup 
port and influence to those individuals, associations or com 


munities who undertake to establish at proper stragetie 
1] 


and transportation points warehouses that will 


l. Proper physieal protection to the bale. 


Low fire insurance rates. 
Receipts showing weight anJ 


orade of the bales covered by them. 
4. Financial strength and meti 


ods an | Scope ol op rat1ol hat will 


make these receipts acceptable in all 


world markets, either to the pur- 

chasing buver or to the lending 

9 P 
anker. 

— 

It has long been known in tie 


eotton industry that sufficient faci 


1t1es already exist to house most o 


the cotton ordinarily offered to 


However, the allocation oi 


storage. 


hese warehouses is such that they do 
not adequately ser the storave 
needs ol the 


merchant 
] 


loeated 


prod ier, 
and spinner. They are not 


ith respect to distribution so as to 


best serve the needs of the trade. 
For this reason mueh cotton that 
should be properly housed is now 
“stored” in open lots, streets and 
platforms, aceumulating ountry 


damage.” Furthermore, many of 


So poor 


the existing warehouses are 
ly constructed and carelessly operated that insurance rates 


for cotton stored in them are abnormally high and ware- 


house receipts issued by wareliousemen are, in many cases, 


unsatisfactory collateral for bank loans. 


(‘otton warehousing is a financial as well as a. physieal 


proposition But a small portion o* the cotton now stored 


I 


and insured in warehouses would be so stored and insured 


were If not necessary to do so in order to negotiate loans 


The banks advance money liber- 


Many 


bankers say they prefer cotion to real estate when 


with cotton as collateral. 


ally on cotton when properly stored and insured, 


southern 


used collateral, and will advance monev on it as readily 


1 


government bonds. But the trouble has been and still 


nus on 


is, with the character of the warehouse receipts as evidence 


of the cotton’s safety, ownership, weight and deliverability. 


rsant with these conditions, a group of men 


eonve 


interested in the cotton industry from one angle or another 


ition Corporatio: 


dent I n Cotton Wa muse Organiz 





Rurus R. WILson. 


WILSON.* 


‘'WArE Fp 


are organizing the Union Warehouse and Compress Compa- 
ry for the purpose of standardizing cotton warehousing both 
in the South and in the North. 

A preliminary company for the purpose of accom plish- 
ing this has already been formed. The Union Cotton Ware- 
house Organization Corporation, incorporated last spring, 
for months has been busily engaged in collecting materials, 
information and data for the ineorporation and operation 
of the Union Warehouse and Compress Company on right 
if representative men in the cotton 


lines. It is eomposed 


trace, largely from the South, with a liberal sprinkling, 

wwever, of northern spinners and of others connected with 
allied interests. Among those identified with the Organiza- 
Corporation may be found the names of Robert Am- 
Boston: Bernie L. Anderson, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Broadbent, Columbus, Georgia; Edward 8. Butler, 
J. F. Clark, F. B. Hayne and W. B. 
Thompson, New Orleans; C. L. Cobb, 
Roek Hill, South Carolina; A. J. 
Dossett, Waco. Texas; W. B. Drake, 
Jr., Raleigh, North Ran- 
dall N. Durfee and W. Frank Shove, 
Fall River, Massachusetts; J. W. 
Evans, Houston, Texas; G. A. 
Gordon, J. K. Livingston, M. A. 
O’Brvne and A. J. Riteh, Savan- 
nah. Georgia; W. S. Griffin, Green- 
ville, South Lloyd M. 
Hooper and James B. Ellis, Selma, 
Alabama; F. M. Atlanta, 
Georgia; W. L. Laneaster, Mont- 
Alabama: J. E. Latham, 
Carolina; John 


tion 
ory, 


James T, 


Carolina: 








Carolina; 
Inman, 


romery, 
Greensboro, North 
A. Law, 
lina; William L. Lyall, Passaic, New 
Jersey : MaeColl, 
tuekett, Rhode Island; W. 
McCabe, Jr., Charleston, South Car- 
olina; Elias Porter, John Flippin, 
Sals- 


Spartanburg, South Caro- 
James R. Paw- 
Gordon 


Joseph Newburger and L. K. 
bury, Memphis, Tennessee; Edwin 
G. Seibels and T. B. Stackhouse, 
Swift, Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts ; Bedferd, Massa- 
chusetts; Sidney Y. West, Little Rock, Arkansas, and forty 


Columbia, South Carolina; E. Kent 


James Thompson, New 
or fifty more equally representative men. 

The work upon which the Organization Corporation 
has been so intensively employed during the past six or 
eight months has been to determine, as accurately as pos- 
sible, the warehousing needs of the South and the North; 
to negotiate and close bargains with the owners of as many 
as possible of the existing warehouses and compress plants 
which fit into the general scheme of standardization mapped 

out; select sites, negotiate for real estate and prepare 
standard plans for the erection of new warehouses and 
compresses at points that appear advisable to cover in the 
chain, and finally to negotiate with financial houses for 
the underwriting of the securities that will have to be of- 
fered to the publie for investment, when the time arrives. 


With this end in view the Organization Corporation has 
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employed engineers, architects, traffic men, financial and 
other experts and has presented a report to the investment 
banking house selected to take charge of the underwriting. 
This report has been accepted, and, as soon as the formal- 
ities incident to a transaction of such magnitude have been 
gone through with, the Union Warehouse and Compress 
or the pur 


‘ 


Company will be incorporated ; the properties, 
chase of which negotiations have been under way, will be 
transferred to it; work of construction started at points 
where new warehouses have been determined upon, and the 
securities of the company offered at publie sale. It 1S eX 
pected that, during the coming winter, all of the above 
will be accomplished and the warehouses of the Union Ware 
house and Compress Company will then be ready to receive 
cotton and other eommodities for storage. 

Cotton warehousing and compressing are closely allied 
yperations. Nearly all of the compress plants of the South 
are équipped with more or less adequate wareliouse facil 
ities. In some sections, where the warehousing and com 
pressing of cotton are earried on jointly, the warehousing 
feature is the important item, the compressing being an 
adjunct. In other sections compression is the most impor 
tant factor, warehousing being but a feeding feature to the 
compress. 

It is the intention of the Union Warehouse and Com 
press Company to enter largely into the compression of 
cotton with a view to compressing as many bales as pos- 
sible of a given crop to an even density. Accordingly, ar- 
rangements have been made for the taking over of some 
sixty-five compress plants and for installing high density 
presses at many points where such presses do not now 
exist. At most of the compresses to be taken over. the 
warehousing facilities will be inereased and those for hand 
line cotton extended, standar¢ized and modernized. 

The compress plants to be taken over by the new or 
ganization are those of the Atlantic Compress Company, 
twelve in number, located in Florida, Georgia and Alabama: 
those of the Newburger Cotton Company, twenty-six in 
number, located in Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana; and those of the St. Louis Compress Company, 
controlled by the Lesser-Goldman interests, located mainly 
in Arkansas and Missouri. There are, in addition to these, 


‘n scattered presses that will be taken into the com- 


some te 
bination. Special attention will be paid by the Union 
Warehouse and Compress Company to the compress and 
storage facilities at the big concentration points: Norfo'k, 
Charleston, Savannah, Atianta, Mobile, Houston, St. Louis 
and Memphis, and to furnishing inereased, standardized 
service at these cities. 

It is proposed at the outset to establish but two ware- 
houses in the North. One of these will be located at Provi- 
dence or if a suitable property site cannot be obtained at 
that city, at some other point on Narragansett Bay on deep 
tide water, accessible to rail. The initial eapacity will be 
one hundred thousand bales, with provision made and land 
acquired for double this capacity; indeed, in all of the 
eases hereinafter described the initial capacity eontem- 
plated will be stated, and in each instance provision will 
be made for increasing it as occasion demands. At Prov- 
idence negotiations are under way for the purchase of an 
existing plant. Should these fail; however, a new ware- 
house will be constructed. This will serve the needs of the 
spinners and brokers of southern New England as well as 


those of many of the big merehants of the South who often 
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arry large stocks of cotton in the North. 
Serving northern New Enelend as we'l as New Yorl 


(itv. New York up-state and New Jersey, there will be a 


warehouse built at Albany, Schenectady or some nearby 
point. A warehouse in this section has be etermined 
upon because it is central as a distributing point for the 


mil's in the localities named, and because it is a rate break- 


In? pom, tor eoods eomine turous Trom Thre W ST and the 
South bound into New York and New England. This ware- 
ouse will he lanned for an initial c¢apacity of one n 


dred thousand bales. 


Continuing south, at Norfolk there is ultimate need for 


a storage eapacitv of between two ndre¢ thousans 
and three hundred thousand bales. There are several ware- 
houses in that eitv, ava lable for taki oc O ! TOY vnie 
negotiations sre in progress. Faili favorable é 
of these, a new warehouse wil! be constructed on the water 
ront in the Norfolk district. 


At Raleigh, North Carolina, a plant will be constructed 
o* ten thousand bales capacity. 

At Greensboro, North Carolina, a twenty thousand bal 
warehouse will be taken over, the } 
heing under option for this purpose. 

At Charleston and Columbia, South Carolina, ar 
compress and warehouse plants of W. Gordon MeCahe & 


Company. Thes Ww 1] he tal e! Into The lnior W re OUSE 


and Compress Company scheme of developmer é reed 
standardized and bro 127] 1 D storag’ efanaelly ) fift 

thousand and twenty thousand bales in the ro eities Te 

spectively. At Columbia, also. 1s t prineipal warehouse 
of the Standard Warehouse Company, which will be taken 
over. 

At Spartanbure and Greenville, South Carolina, the 
plants of Cooner & Griff ‘ SO] ’ extended. 
The storage ecanacity will be forty thousar ales at Gi 

ille and thirtv thousand at Sparta burg. 

The Rock Hill. South Carolina, warehouse will be pur 
chased, and extended to a eanacity of twenty thousar i 

Passing into Georgia, the first property to be considered 
is at Savannah—an essential point owing to the importanes 
of its harbor and its shipping fae'lities. A capacity or 
the storing of two hundred thousand bales and the instal 
lation of corresponding compressing facilities will be needed 


at t] is port. This will be aceon plished bv the purchase 


of the warehouse and compress plants now located there, 
except those owned by the Savannah Warehouse and Com- 
ress Company. and the installation of a new unit of one 
indred thousand bales eapacity. 
At Aneusta. a forty thousand bale plant wil! be neces 
sary, and the Union Warehouse and Compress Company 
has secured a site suitable for such a warevhonvse. At Augus- 


ta. too, is one of the plants of the Atlantie Compress Com- 


pany which will be taken over. 


Atlanta is one of the most important gate cities of the 
South. In addition to purchasing the plant of t! \tlantie 
Compress Company situated there, a new site has heen de- 


termined upon where a warehouse of one hundred 


housand 
hales capacity will be constructed. 

There is an Atlantie Compress plant at Athens which 
will be bought and a new warehouse for twenty thousand 
bales built on adjoining land. Much the same thing may 
be said of Alhany. Columbus, Dothan, Dublin, Rome, Millen 
and Thomasville, Georgia. 


Although Macon is an important cotton center and 
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should have a warehause capacity for storing forty thousand 
bales of cotton, the plans of the Union Warehouse and 
Compress Company do not contemplate operating in that 
city at present. 

Mobile is, perhaps, the most important cotton point in 
Alabama. This is so on account of its splendid harbor and 
its importance as a shipping point. A storage capacity 
for forty thousand bales will be provided at that city. An 
important plant is eoming into the combination. A new 
high density compress will be installed and extensive addi- 
tions made to this plant. It will be standardized, modern- 
ized.and extended to the capacity noted for Mobile. The 
government and state improvement to the navigation of the 
Warrior River will add much to the prestige of Mobile, as 
it will link industrial Birmingham more elosely to it and to 
deep water transportation. 

Birmingham will be brought into the chain either by 
taking over the plant of the Warrant Warehouse_Company 
or the construction of a new plant with high density eom- 
press. Whatever plant is decided upon for this city will 
have a capacity for storing twenty thousand bales and will, 
in addition, conduct a general warehouse business. It may 
be said, here, that at many of the warehouses to be pur- 
chased or constructed, other commodities will be taken for 
storage besides cotton. 

At Opelika there will he installed a compress and ware- 
house for twenty thousand bales. 

At Selma the plant of the Dallas Compress Company 
will be bought and its eapacityv increased. 

The plant of the Atlantie Compress Company to be 
taken over at Montgomery will be increased to a storage 
capacity of twenty thousand bales. 

At Greenville, Mississippi, it is proposed to take over 
an existing compress and install a warehouse in connection 
with it of twenty thousand bale capacity. 

The storage facilities which are a part of the compresses 
to be purchased at Greenwood and Clarksdale, Mississippi, 
and Monroe, Louisiana, will be greatly increased in the 
early future. 

Memphis is one of the most important points in the 
cotton belt. At this city it is the purpose to buy an existing 
plant, or to build a new warehouse and equip it with high 
density compresses. The capacity of the plant will not be 
less than twenty thousand bales. 

At Shreveport, Louisiana, new construction will be un- 
dertaken of a warehouse of twenty thousand bale eapacity. 
This will be operated in eonjunetion with a compress plant 
at that city, which is to be purchased. 

At New Orleans the Union Warehouse and Compress 
Company has no plans on foot, as the plant belonging to and 
operated hy the city adequately serves that port. 

At Little Rock and Pine Bluff, Arkansas, the eompress 
and warehouse plants belonging to the Newburger and 
Lesser-Goldman interests will be purehased and storage add- 
ed to a capacity of thirty thousand bales at each city. 

The storage facilities of the compresses now owned by 
the Lesser-Goldman interests at Fort Smith, Helena, New- 
port and Texarkana will also be extended. 

East St. Louis is one of the eotton gateways, and an 
important Here the Lesser-Gold- 
man warehouse will he purchased and extended to a capacity 


trans-shipment point 


of forty thousand bales, with adequate provision for a gen- 


eral storage business. 
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Turning now to Texas, the state that produces thirty 
per cent of all the cotton grown in this country: 

At Terrell, the largest primary market for cotton in 
the state, it is the purpose of the Union Warehonse an] 
Compress Company to buy or install a compress and ware- 
house plant of twenty thousand bales capacity. 

At Waco, Texas, the Dossett compress and warehouse 
interests will be acquired and increased to a capacity of 
forty thousand bales. 

The Union Warehouse and Compress Company will 
make no present investment at Dallas because of the inde- 
pendent warehouse movement now on at that city. 

By the side of the turning basin of the Houston ship 
eanal, it is proposed to construct a warehouse of fifty thous- 
and bales capacity, equipped with high density compresses. 

At Texas City the existing compresses will be taken 
over and a warehouse built on deep water front for storing 
fifty thousand bales. This plant, designed for long term 
storage, will operate in connection with the Houston plant 
which will be used more especially for transient cotton. 

In addition to the warehouse and compress sites already 
installed as occasion 


enumerated there will be others 


demands. 

it will be noted that all of the developments contem- 
plated by the Union Warehouse and Compress Company 
are at the large centers or concentration points. It must 
not be eoneluded, however, that these will-in any way con- 
fliet with the smaller warehouses used by the farmers at 
interior ginning points. The farmers’ warehouses will feed 
into the bigger warehouses of the Union Warehouse and 
Compress Company in the South, and thence to the northern 
warehouses of the company and to vessels for export at 
terminal points. 

Without the.ecooperation of the producer of cotton, the 
chain of warehouses under consideration could never be a 
suecess. It must rely upon growers to use a large percent- 
age of the storage space it proposes to make available. It 
is its intention, therefore, to retain from seventy-five to 
eighty per cent of its available space, where the location 
permits, for the use of the producer until such time, each 
year, as the séason’s crop has been harvested and warehous- 
ing arrangements perfected for such portions as it is in- 
tended to store. After that the facilities will be thrown 
open to the general market—for cotton belonging to the 
northern spinner, for export, and for the storage of other 
commodities besides cotton. 

Cotton warehousing and cotton finaneing go hand in 
Indeed, the two phases of the industry cannot well 
be separated. With this in mind it is the purpose of the 
Union Warehouse and Compress Company to immediately 
organize the Union Discount Corporation. This corpora- 
tion will be created for the purpose of buying and selling 


hand. 


cotton aeceptanee paper, thus creating a broad demand 
for paper whose market, under present conditions, is large- 
ly restricted to the locality where it originates. It is pro- 
posed to distribute the stock of the discount corporation 
widely among banking interests, in the cotton belt, and in 
the North. 

Under the dual system of warehousing and financing 
eotton, several notable things will be accomplished, making 
for improved conditions in the cotton trade and the sta- 
bilization of cotton prices. The farmer will be benefited by 
being able to earry his eotton over a longer period. The 

(Continued on page 201) 
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Electric Power in Textile Mills 


BY JOHN A. 


RANDOLPH. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


In cotton textile mills, as in the factories and plants 
of most other lines of industry, electricity has come into 
general use as the pre-eminent power, an efficiency builder, 
and a promoting medium of safety, cleanliness and conven- 
experience 


ience. Textile manufacturers have found by 


that it increases production and improves the quality of the 
goods, 

The use of electric power in the cotton industry was 
started about 25 years ago. At first, the general tendency 
was to adopt the group method of drive, the machines being 
so arranged that motors of from 100 to 300-horsepower 
capacity were required to drive the various groups. By 
this scheme, many of the mechanical features of the older 
forms of power were retained. In some instances, practic- 


~ 
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H.P 


ally the entire power transmission system was kept in use, 


CONTINUOUSLY RUNNING ENCLOSED MOTORS. 


the substitution being accomplished merely by installing 


one large motor in place of the engine or water turbine 


formerly used. 

But as the adoption of electric motors, in this industry. 
increased, the advantage of a multiplicity of motors be 
The power characteristics of the various 


the that 


came apparent. 


machines were carefully consklered, with result 


the number of machines in the various groups was grad 
ually reduced until at the present time, the use of a motor 
is, with few exceptions, the approved 


for each machine 


practice of all first-class engineers and the practice has 


been adopted by the majority of mill managers. 


The following table which has been obtained from the 


U. S. Census report, cives the growth of electrie power in 


this industry since 1899: 


Per Cent 


Year Total H.P. Elee. H.P. Electrified 


1899 795,834 17,594 2.2 
1904 986,604 67,139 6.8 
1909 1.296517 236,902 18.2 
1914 1,585,953 512,903 2.30 
*1919 1,950,000 950.000 48.5 


*Estimated 


Assuming proportionaie progress, hy 1924, there would 


be a total of 2.440.000 horsepower «nd of this 


ap prox- 


imately 1,600,000 or 65.5 per cent wo ld be electrified 


In some lines of manufacturine, the lestion of oles 


he) | 
trical equipment 1s a comparative lv sin ple matter but 
the 


this 


Is not ease with the eotton xtile industry Textile 
machines, in general, perform work of a delicate, compli- 
cated nature, and in order to obtain :aaximum production 


from them, each one must be provided with a drive that ex- 


} 
act] 
etly hus, be 


fits its special characteristics. T 


some must 
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THE LOOMS, WHICH ARE STARTED AN STO! \ 0 
ERATING THE SHIPPER Rop CONNECTED TO THE M¢ 
rOR SWITCH, STARTING AND STOPPING THE Mo 
rok EacuH Time. THis Meruop or Op! 

ATION Was Usep on Looms Ha ‘ii 
TIGHT AND Loose PuLuEy IN 
STEAD OF FRICTION CLUTCH. 
started abruptly and others must be staried s und 
easily. Some must be Operated at a rigidly constant sper 
while with others the speed must be varied ar certain points 
in the process. Some ean be rapidly driven in sn all groups, 
but others require individual motors to prod ice the rest 

results. 
Textile motors, therefore, cannot be bought like so 


much merehandis o matter how reliab] 
erchandise No matter how reliable and effici¢ nt a 


riven lot of motors may be, they would utterly fail to pro 
duce the desired results, unless. in thre Wes place +} v wert 
lace, ( b 

properly designed for the service, and second, they were 
i, W ere 


properly applied to the machines they are to drive. 
It is highly important that 
If the 


motors of a proper size be 
led f | 
illed is o »lOoOW a rating, it 


selected. motor ins 
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THe SAME Looms BEFORE AND AFTER ELECTRIFICATION. "2 


BY THI 


likely to require an excessiye amount of repairs and attention 
due to the overloads to which it is subjected. On the other 
hand, a motor of too large a rating represents an unnec- 
The 


in advance, by use of a test motor, if possible. 


essary extra investment. size should be determined 


The individual drive has many advantages and is now 
being adopted by many of the newer mills. Some of the 
reasons why this form of drive is being so extensively used 
are as follows: 

This 


fact that a motor ean be chosen to exactly 


Increased production and better quality of goods. 
is due to the 
meet the requirements of the driven machine. 
ot 


that part of the mill whieb is needed to produce any de- 


Saving wasted power. It is only necessary to run 


sired article. Also any part can be run overtime to keep up 

to the rest of the mill, that is, to keep the mill balanced. 
Safety to employees, better lichting, less spoilage ot 

This 


tion of overhead shaftings, hangers, belts and their acces- 


goods by oil drippings. is obtained by the elimina- 
sories. 

Flexibilitv in arrangement of machinery and pulleys. 

Ease of adding more equipment. Wires ean be run and 
motors installed independent of existing machinery. 

The lessened liability of serious shut downs. This is 
obtained by the use of a number of small units, rather than 
depending on one large unit. 

The ability to measure quickly and accurately the power 
consumption of any machine. 

A notable new installation making use throughout of in 
dividual motors is comprised in the mill of the John Side- 
botham Company of Philadelphia, Pa., who manufacture 


cotton tape. In this mill, steam power with mechanical 
drive, was formerly used, but steam drive has now been sup- 
planted throughout by electrie power with individual drive 
and central station service. 
the 


manner of connecting the motors to the machines are given 


The sizes and specifications of 
motors, with the nature of the machines driven and the 


in the following table: 


(OPERA 


bar 


H.P. 


Morons Are Gearep To Looms Equiprep WITH FRITION CLUTCHES, 


ON 


, Numi 





ENCLOSED 


La 


OF THE CLUTCH. 
- > 
<— £5 
m 6 wo 4 
4 1740 Gear 
i, 1740 Gear 
1, 1740 Gear 
i, 1740 Gear 
14 1740 Gear 
1, 1740 Gear 
L, 860 Gear 
i 4 860 14x 
, 860 Gear 
1, 860 314x3” 
li, 860 Gear 
1, 860 314x3” 
1, 860 314x3” 
U4 860 314x3” 
1, 60 314 x3” 
1 S60 4” 
7% 860 77x6" 
“1140 4x4” 
l 1140 Coupled 
2 860 4°x4” 
2 860 4°x4? 
3 860 Gear 
10 860 Gear 
1140 4”x4” 
211, 1740 Induction 
1020 
The following 


Continuous | 


ARE 


YOMS 
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RUNNING WEST 





fachine 
Driven 


\ 


hod 
Drive 


INGHOUSE 


STARTED AND STOPPED 


66 shutt'e loom Gear 
72 shuttle loom Gear 
50 shuttle loom Gear 
5 shuttie loom Gear 
48 shuttle loom Gear 

Sample loom Gear 
2 Bobbin Frames Gear—Two Frames Coupled 
L Reel Belt to Counter 
1 Large Bobbin Frame Gear—Place Motor on Frame 
tjobbin Winders Belt to Line Shaft 
sobbin Winders Gear to Bench Shaft 
Warper and Winder Belt to Counter 
Reel and Boh) Winder Belt to Counter 
Reel and Lathe Belt to Counter 
Lathe and Emery Belt to Counter 
Boobn Wind Belt to Line Shaft 
Wre Machines telt to Line Shaft 
Beaming Belt to Counter 
Kier Pump Coupled Direct 
Dryer and Bleach telt to Counter 
Bleach and Fan Belt to Counter 


Small Calender Gear 
Large Ca!ender Gear to 
Tape Winding Belt 
Motor Generator Coupled 
Elevator Selted 
data shows in detail a 


to Clutch 
Clutch 
to Counter 


comparison 


he- 


tween the costs of operation by the former steam power 


plant and the individual motor drive now in operation: 


Itemized cost for one year with the former steam power plant : 


711 tons of ecoa 
Water Rent 
Oil, Waste, Rey 
Engineer at $30 
Fireman at $15 


l at $6.10 


er 


per week 
per week 


150.00 
300.00 
1560.00 
780.00 


$7127.10 


Itemized cost for one year with new electric power: 


Average per year for heating and fire pump 
-300 tons coal at $6.10 .............. $1830.00 


Electric Power stand-by charges $1650.00 


Current consume 
Water Rent 


Fireman 6 mos. of year at $15.00 per week 


Oil, Waste and 


d 


Repairs 


1350.00 


3000.00 
25.00 
390 .00 
150.00 





$5395 . 00 
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Cost of steam power per year ............ $7127.10 
Cost of electric power per vear ........... 5395.00 
Yearly saving on power bill .............. $1732.10 
Salvage Value of old Equipment : 
a MEE RO oid. che ibraho!s 010 ola ds. catarle $2000.00 
a ee ee ee eee ey one 600.00 
UMM Tah iesip Wan sak on sate, 5s, sinu Segsa WAL Ses 400.00 
PT nicki kenhch santana tied pee akenae 800.00 
I it oa dvine hie wictate habrieS eRe aie bo 4 00.00 
IE eee eT PSs ere 250.00 
$4250.00 
Total cost of electrical installation: 
Motors for individual drive ............ $10,895.00 
PMNs in, 5 heal hei aoa teO eeu dcbansl 6,088.08 
Changing looms from belt drive to electric 
* EEE, Sean ee, Se er eT nr a 2,488 00 
Total eost of electrical installation ...... $19,471.08 
Deducting salvage of old equipment .... 4,250.00 
Net cost of electrical equipment ........ 15,221.08 


Production in pounds before electrical power was in 
stalled—80 lbs. of tape per week per loom—One vear to 
tal, 4160 lbs. 

Production in pounds at present with electrical power 
—95 lbs. of One 


4940 lbs. 


These figures show a yearly increase in production of 


tape per week per loom vear total 


19 per cent, and a return of 11% per cent on the invest 
ment. 


Annual Review of the Fall River Mill Stock Market. 





BY G. M. HAFFARDS & CO., BROKERS. 


The year 1919 can be looked upon as one of the most 
profitable in the history of the local textile business, and this 
will also apply to the entire textile field. Never has the 
all 


allowed 


goods been as steady and at 
prices which of 
spite of the highest cost cotton and labor the industry has 


demand for stvles of 


profits unheard heretofore, in 


ever seen. It is not necessary to go into detail as to the un- 
derlying cause or causes of this unusual condition, as most 
everybody interested has a very fair idea of the various 
existing conditions past and present. 

Our local Fall River mills the past year have paid to 
their stockholders their investment, 
amounting in the aggregate to $4,853,895, paid by thirty- 


very fair returns on 
eight corporations with a total capital of $33,760,000, or 
an average of 14.486 per cent. 

This showing as regards dividends, while not equal to 
the total paid to stockholders for the previous year of 
1918, the of the 
18.343 per cent, is nevertheless a very satisfactory one, as, 


in addition to these dividends, a very handsome amount has 


when average same corporations was 


been added to the surplus accounts, and more or less im- 
provements made to the physical conditions of the prop- 
erties. 

Quick assets and surplus accounts have. now increased 


so that in many eases either stock or eash dividends can be 
expected in the near future, as the present capital does not 
represent the real value by a wide margin. 
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Our local 


vanees in the price of all stocks s 


without exception, 


will show. 


market 


as 


a glance at 


little stock came into the m: 


] 


the properties are 


upon as safe and 


As to the fut ire DUSINeSS Tor 
it looks very encouraging The 


labor, curtailed prod ction, caused 


ands of spindles diverted to 


bile 


no new spindles i1 


tire 


increased demand 


Ih 


sound in\ 


fabric, curtailment 


talled f 


Tron oO 


strone 


iown 


hands 


estment 


or 


r ¢oul 


cause a steady demand for some 
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A summary for the year 1919 h: 
ular form and aecompanies these ¢comn 
FALL RIVER MANUFACTURING 

HAFFARDS & 
‘ 

America Linet ( $ x¢ ) 
Ancona C Pfd Lo ) t 
Ancona Co, Com 200 
Arkwright Mill 450 ) 2 
Barnard Mfg. ¢ 500.000 16 
Bourne Mills 1,000 14 
Border City Mfg. ¢ 1,200,000 14 
Chase Millis. .............| 4,200,000 
Charlton Mills si 14 
Cornell Mills 400,000 | 22 
Conanicut Mills 00.000 10 
Davol Mills 00 004 14! 
Davis Mills 1,875,000 S 
Flint Mills 160,000 
Granite Mills 1,250.00 
Hargraves Mills 800,000 } 
King Philip Mills 1.500.000 1 
Laurel Lake Mills 600,000 14 
Lincoln Mfg. C 1,625,000 151 
Luther Mfg. Co 25,000 16 
Merchants Mfg. C 1,500,000 14 
Mechanics Mills 750,000 14 
Narragansett Mills 400,000 13 
Osborn Mills 750,000 5 
Parker Mills 800,000 9 
Pilgrim Mills Pfd 250.000 Q 
Pilgrim Milis Com 700.000 9 
Pocasset Mfg. Ce 1,200,000 12 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co 1,000,000 ] 
Sagamore Mfg. (« 1,800,000 95 
Seaconnet Mil!s a 16 
Shov Mills S 000 14 
Stafford Milis 1,000,000 1 
Stevens Mfg. (¢ l oo ) 
Tecumseh Mills 750,000 14 
Troy Cotton & W 00,000 10 
Union Cotton Mfg. ¢ 1,200,000 4 
Wampanoag M 750,000 14 
Weetamoe Mil.s 0,000 1 
Shawmut Mfg. ¢ Pf 0.000 7 
Shawmut Mfg. Co. ¢ 1 50.000 

¢ 760.0 
*Capital increased from $125,000, divid Is 
Capital increased from $175,000, div is } 
bAuthorized capital, amount > 7 
Total amount paid 1918 $6,092,07¢ 
Total amount paid 1919 $4,853,895 
An average of 14.48607 


rap al 


rket, which 





In spite of these rapid advances in prices, 


Cloth and Cotton Prices in 1919. 





Wdt Weight Count 

7 in 7.60 64 x 60 
ef 9,00 56x 52 

BR 6.25 60x 48 
38% 64 x 60 
39 4 68x 72 
39 4.2 72x 76 
39 4.00 SOx RO 
39 5.00 80 x 88 
36 1.00 18x 48 
31 5.00 $8 x 48 
36 5.5 18 x 40 
10 9.00 76: x 72 
40 8.50 RR x RO 
10 7.00 96 x 100 
30 11.35 88 x 80 
New York Spot Cotton 


Oper 


Rl, 


“4 


eontil ad- 
the firs oO ‘ \ iT. 
accompanying ta le 
= 
woes to s W 
and are bei looked 
tlis ron 4 
CO! nu S riac 
Short rs < 
erure of 
? 
our ve S 
trie Ss, ~ 
ri ’ 
to «come, 
een arrang 
ents 
S «¢ 
= | 
ss 4 
6.04 
SI 
4/ 
4 
85,60 
72.4 o 
5.00 240 
$4.0 ’ 
51,87 1 
R4 sO 
°10.000 ) 
105.00 4 
ao 
112,500 
72.000 0 
28.000 7 1 
147,000 "e 165 
144,000 104 145 
0.000 162% 200 
450,000 2 380 
4.000 11 142% 
5.500 105 150 
50,000 112% 17 
108,004 11 130 
00 160 97 
0.00 57 70 
& 00K 40 289 
105.00 0 162 
7 ye 160 
ri 
$4. 853.89 
i capital 
apit 
Hig LOW ( se 
13% 6% 13% 
121 12% 
18 7} 18 
~4 Lf -4 
951 13 951 
31 14 31 
33 15 ; 
22 1( 22% 
18 R14 18% 
16 7% 1¢ 
311 14 31% 
19 15% 20 
if 194 4¢ 
251 113 251, 
40.2 25.4 9.25 
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A Review of Cotton Trade Conditions 


BY H. and B. BEER. 


New Orleans, December 27th, 1919. 

The inauguration of commercial and industrial activity 
entered into after the signing of the armistice has been 
productive of slow but steady progress, with the outlook 
for the new year more promising than it was twelve months 
ago, even though the ratification of the peace treaty has 
not been an accomplished fact as yet, but likely to be seen 
when it will probably further stimulate the market and 
general trade conditions. 

A vear ago doubts and misgivings as to economic de- 
velopments to follow made sentiment pessimistic. To-day 
America faces the future with implicit confidence. Com- 
position is said to make the stronger metal. So was it 
said of our country, stronger because of its being the 


melting pot for the different peoples of the earth. 


However, there came a day when the acid-test of true 


Americanism was tried and in some instances found want- 
ing. Bolshevism had invaded the land, but there was no 
room for the sewing of discontent in the United States. 
The American people arose to the occasion and put an 
end to the spread of this European doctrine on American 
soil where civil and religious liberty is the foundation of 
the government, and on whieh it will rest forever, we hope. 

This problem, even more formidable and difficult of 
solution than those during the war, has been mastered suc- 
cessfully, and heneeforth less will be heard from the Bol- 
sheviki and other undesirable elements, labor will be more 
contented, and the wheels of commerce and industry will 
move in the path of progress. 

Having attained such gratifying results in the face of 
recent unfavorable labor conditions, persistent interfer- 
ence* with production and distribution, intensifying the 
shortage in many commodities, and preventing transac- 
tions of magnitude that might otherwise have been con- 


summated, and notwithstanding the demoralization in for- 
n exchange, coupled with high prices, our people can 


ee | 


look forward with confidence to the future, for while prices 


are high, so are wages; the one offsetting the other, 
thereby maintaining the purchasing power of the masses. 
If there were any indications of a lull in construction 


work in America and aeross the Atlantie there would be 
cause for anxiety as to the future of domestic and foreign 
trade expansion. On the contrary, world-wide trade ap- 


be just beginning to get under way. All Europe 


pears to ve ju 
is in dire need of raw material and of finished goods, es- 
pecially of cotton and cotton goods. The war-ridden por- 


tion of Belgium, France, Italy and the Balkan States have 
to be reconstructed, and in England thousands of new 
homes and buildings have to be built, which is also the 


ease in the United States, as construction work at home 
and abroad was held in abeyance the past several years 
in order that the war might be pushed to a successful termi- 
nation. 

Aside from these features there was never a time in 
the history of the world when so much work was to be done. 
The steam railroads and street railways of America are 
so badly erippled for want of new equipment that it will 


hillions of dollars to put them in shape to care for 


tal 


the ever increasing traffic, due to the rapidity with which 
the nation is growing, and the same conditions, so far as 
equipment is concerned, evidently also applies to European 
countries. 

A matter of no little importance, especially as regards 
the use of cotton, is the automobile industry in the Uniied 
States. Last year there were registered in this country 
about 6,250,000 cars and trucks, now the number is es- 
timated at about 8,000,000, with prospects of an out-put 
of 3,000,000 cars next year, pointing to a total registra- 
tion of about 11,000,000 by the end of 1920. There is 
much cotton used in the covering and padding of motor 
ears and in the making of tires. In anticipation of the 
looked for big increase in motor cars, the states in this 
country have set aside nearly $700,000,000 for publie hard- 
road construction next year, or about five times as much 
as was spent for this purpose this year. 

Therefore, labor is to be drawn against next year as it 
never was in the past, and inasmuch as there was a scarcity 
of man-power last year, how much greater will the searcity 
likely be during the coming year especially for crop mak- 
ing at the planting, growing and harvest periods? 

As to the supply of cotton there is a seareity of high 
grades and staples, which is indicated by the enormous 
premiums paid for white cotton and staples. Low quali- 
ties are in ample supply, but will probably be in better 
request eventually. 

Next spring the aereage to cotton will likely be in- 
creased, to what extent is problemancal at this time, but 
it should, of necessity, be large to provide for the wants 
of the world next season. Even if a large acreage is plant- 
ed to cotton in the South in the spring, there is no as- 
surance of a large crop owing to the uncertainty of the 
weather and because of the presence of the boll weevil, a 
pest which has done so much damage to the crop, particu- 
larly during the past season. Since the previous large 
crop was made in 1914, five consecutive short crops have 
been the result of unfavorable chmatie conditions and the 
weevil. In 1914 the boll weevil had worked its way east- 
ward only as far as western Alabama, now it extends to the 
Atlantie coast, having invaded Eastern Alabama, Georgia 
and the Carolinas meanwhile. 

During the season of 1918-19 the mills of the United 
States consumed 6,223,000 bales including linters, in sea- 
son of 1917-18 they consumed about 7,685,000 bales. This 
season it is reasonable to expect that they will use about 
7,000,000 bales. That being the case, and as exports prom- 
ise to total about 7.000.000 for the season, it looks as if the 
South will be called upon to provide 14,000,000 bales for 
the trade this season. All of the cotton to be exported 
may not be consumed this season, but will be needed abroad 
after July 31st. next until new erop cotton arrives. 

Such a supply is only made possible by the carry- 
over at the close of last season, much of which was said 
to be of low grade, and as there is always a good carry- 
over in the interior and at the ports to protect the future 
markets and for subsequent shipments to mills, the situa- 
tion looks as if it will remain healthy during the re- 
mainder of the season. 
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Annual Financial Review 


BY SANFORD 


In the year 1919, New Bedford corporations and tex 
tile mills especially have experienced prosperity to far 
greater extent than most people believed was possible at 
the beginning of the year. Net earnings after taxes 
amounted to on the average about the same, or more than 
in the previous year. As in 1918 so in 1919, but a small 
part of the earnings of the corporations was naid out to 
stockholders, the question of taxation having considerable 
to do with this. Also the managers of the mills were, in a 
great many cases, disturbed by the high prices of sup- 
plies, labor and raw material and for that reason pursued 
more than a normally conservative course. The averag 
return in the cotton mills on_the capital stock outstanding 
was about 13144 per cent as compared with 12 per cent 
in 1918 and 16 per cent in 1917. 

Dividends on the New Bedford mills were not as large 
as those in Fall River. This was due in no small degree 
to the fact that earnings in New Bedford were less, owing 
to the fact that most of the Fall River mills have been 
operating more years and consequently have less accounts 
payable and more invested capital, thereby reducing the 
item of taxation as well as leaving the corporations in a 
stronger financial position. Fall River mills, too, do not 
require nearly as much capital to do business as the 
average price of cotton used in Fall River is somewhere 
around 40 cents, whereas in New Bedford it is about 
double or around 80 cents a pound. 

As the year closes, the leyel of prices of cotton goods 
is about the highest it has ever been and the demand, at 
least for the moment, seems to be almost insatiable. The 
margin of profit, too, in spite of another increase in 
wages amounting to 1214 per cent probably is as large 
in the case of the New Bedford mills, both cloth and yarn, 
as has ever existed. For this reason, for the first six 
months of the year 1920 earnings are bound to be the 
largest ever known to the industry in our city; what the 
last six months will show, nobody knows. The average 
for the entire year ought to be extremely good and make 
possible distributions in the way of dividends, either stock 
or cash, as large as in either of the past two years. The 
principal danger, of course, is the inflation existing in 
the cotton industry as-well as in every other. This has 
been provided for to a very great degree, however, by keep- 
ing the inventories of the mills down to a level that ex- 
isted before the present inflation commenced and below 
in many eases the average level for ten or twenty years 
past. 

The outlook for the yarn mills seems to be better than 
that for the eotton mills, the same as has been the case 
for the previous two years. This, however, has been duly 
discounted by the tremendous rise in the price of the shares 
of cotton mills which make exclusively cotton yarns. Prob- 
ably the peak of prices for textile fabrics as well as the 
average for almost all commodities has been reached or is 
about to be reached. This is equally true of labor in our 
opinion. World competition is bound to be felt in the 
near future in farm products and manufacturing industries 
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since gradually the foreign nations will get on their feet 
and increase production. England today is underselling 
the United States in some lines of trade, although her costs 
in those industries are greater than our own. This has 
often been the policy of British merchants, however, when 
it was necessary to hold or develop new trade that they 
once had. There is very little question but what the high 
prices for shoes have been reached and already ocean 
freight rates have been reduced about 50 per cent tron 
the peak existing during the war. Steel prices are at or 
near the top but these, too, will soon, in our opinion, ré 
cede. It so happens that New England is particular 
fortunate in so far as the textile industry is concerned. 
The fundamental and technical position of the cotton trade 
is better than any other large manufacturing industry due 
to the fact that it has been impossible to construct new 
mills in the last few years. Today manufacturers of 
machinery in both England and this country are sold 
ahead for fully two years and some further, at prices on 
a basis of costs of cotton mills of $60 a spindle, whiel 
compares with a capitalization of our own mills of $20 
to $25 a spindle. It is difficult to see how these new mills 
can make both ends meet unless our existing mills are to 
be extremely prosperous and make large earnings for their 
stockholders. For this reason it is believed by those in- 
formed with relation to the cotton textile industry that 


the business of the mills is bound to be more t an average 
200d for at l ast two vears to come. 


[he volume of trading in New Bedford mill shares the 


past year has been, on the whole, about as large as at any 
time in their history. It is a great pleasure to us to note 
also that the market for these shares is consta vy broaden- 
ing, and is no longer confined to Massachusetts or New 
England. In the South in 1919, the transactions sou- 
thern mill stocks were many times what they had er 
been before and the prices of the shares rose to levels 
unheard of or ever hoped for on the part of the owners. 
It is our belief that speculation in these southern mill 
shares has caused them to reach levels very much higher in 
proportion to underlying values than our own. 

Among the New Bedford Mills. 

For the year 1920 the Acushnet Mill stockholders ought 
to see much larger dividends than they did in 1919, as 
for this year they received only 6 per cent, wl compares 
with 16 per cent in 1918. The earnings shown for 1919 not 


only were larger in themselves, but showed much better in 
comparison with the other mills. The merchandise account 
per spindle, howeve Ps has oradually worked up trom 1907, 


when it stood at $1.84 a spindle, to the present time, when 


it stands at $7.26 per spindle. The present valuation, how- 


- . ; rd “I ly r\? le, } + 
ever, 18 conservative, and probdavly reprcsents only avout 
a third of the actual value of the inventory; therefore, un- 
less something unforeseen should develop we should say 


the stockholders should expect 16 per cent, or considerably 
more, as a return on their stock for the coming year. 

For the first time the Booth Mill has paid dividend on 
its common stock, the rate being 4 per cent. The earnings 
during the last few years have been satisfactory, and the 


executive official at the mill, Fred Steele, has made a very 
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fine place tor himself in mill cireles in New Bedford, where 


his abilitv is constantly being more recognized. Undoubt 


edly, during 1920 the dividend on the common stock of the 


Booth will be raised to 6 per cent or 8 per cent. T pric 
of the common stock of the Booth Mill has gotten over pal 
for the first time during 1919, Probably it would sell 
higher than it aetually does at present were it not for the 


complhieated financial situation of the corporation. In the 


Booth has $500,000 of 41% per cent bonds, 


first place, the 


le into common stock at 125, and, in the next 


convertip 


place, it has a $750,000 preferred stock issue with most 


inusual provisions attached thereto. So complicated aré 


surrounding this preferred stock that it 


the conditions 


makes a most dittie ilt problem for the directors to handle. 


How t puzzle will be solved remains a question for the 
Luture. \s a result ol the ni xed conditions caused by 
the original financial condition of the Booth Mill, its future 


ot our cotton manu 


{ t 
I 


remains more of a mystery than most 
facturing companies. The financial condition of the con 

pany is very good, as it shows a surplus of net quick assets 
of $350,000, counting the bonds as a quick lability. 

» called attention to the exceptionally bright 
outlook Mill. Our 


predictions have been more than fulfilled, and the stock of 


Last year w 


for the stockholders of the Bristol 


the Bristol Mill has had about as big an increase in market 
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value as any of the medium-priced stocks in the New Bed- 
ford list. In 1918 the high for it was 121, and this year 
it has advaneed as high as 198. We think it will do pro- 
portionately as well in the coming year and will sell over 
200, as underlying values and earnings jusfify a much 
We base our 
expectations on what we consider the exceptional executive 


Neild and 


about two years been handling the business of this corpora- 


higher price than ever existed on this stoek. 


ability of John Frank Wileox, who have for 


tion, with results far better than anyone anticipated. The 
results for the year 1920 we expect to be better in the 
matter of earnings than they were this year, and for that 
reason Wwe anticipate the stockholders will receive larger 
dividends than they have the present year, which in turn 
should mean inereased selling price for the stock. Fur- 
thermore, the work that is being done at the Bristol has 
increased the confidence of the stockholders in their invest- 


ment, and as the price 


rises the amount of stock offered 
for sale becomes less and less, and the next year of this 
stock, we believe, will show exeellent results. 

There has been a large volume of transactions in Butler 
Mill stock the past year, owing to the conversion of the 
Preferred stock into Common and the retirement on the 
part of the corporation of 2,500 shares of Preferred stock. 


For some years back the capital of the Butler has been 


Equipment and Product of New Bedford Cotton Mills. 


Namé Mills Capital tonds Spindles 
Acushnet Mills ; $1,500,006 114,200 
Beacon Mfg. Co. Com 1 100.000 14.592 
Beacon Mfg. Co. Pfd 400,000 
Booth Mfg. Co. Com 2 500.000 500.000 92. 936 
Booth Mfg. Co. Pfd 735.000 : A 
Bristol Mfg. Co 1 1.000.000 67.040 
Butler ~Mill Co l °? 000.000 125.000 
City Mfg. Co 2 750.000 39.064 
Dartmouth Mfg. Corp. Com 7 2 000.000 500 000 200.000 
Dartmouth Mfg. Corp. Pfd 600.001 , 
Fairhaven Mills Com 1.500.000 205.000 
Fairhaven Mills Pfd 2 000.006 
Gosnold Mills Co. Com 2 8°95. 000 77.438 
Gosnold Mills Co Pfd R25. 001 
Grinnell Mills Cory t.500.000 126.000 
Hathaway Mfe. Co 2 1.600.000 111.012 
Holmes Mfg Co Con 1 600,000 69.552 
Holmes Mfg Co Pfd P 600.000 
Kilburn Mills 9 1.500.000 126.032 
Manomet Mills } 3 000.000 204.000 
Nashawena Mills 2 $000,000 157.000 
Neild Mfg. Co 1 800,000 250.000 59.600 
Nemasket Mills Com.a ] 300,000 30.000 
Nemasket Mills Pfd... 300.0 
N. B. Cotton Mills Cp. C 1 350.000 150.000 73.00 
N. B. Cotton Mills Cp. P 750.000 
Nonquitt Spinning Co 2 2,400,000 195 000 
Page Mfg. Co l 1.000.000 64.000 
Passaic Cotton Mills Com 7 200,000 158,028 
Passaic Ist Pfd 1.409 000 
Passaic, 2nd Pfd 646 500 
Pierce Bros. Ltd 1 700.000 53 000 
Pierce Mfg. Corp 2 600,000 116,008 
Potomska Mills 3 1,200,000 117,100 
Quissett Mill Com l 1,250,000 40.500 80.000 
Quissett Mill Pfd 305.000 
Sharp Mfg. Co. Com 2 2 656 000 200.000 
Sharp Mfg. Co. Pfd 1.161.000 
Soule Mill l 1.260.000 93.000 

2 1.200.000 70.720 


Taber Mill 


000.000 229,000 


Wamsutta Mills x 
Whitman Mills 2 2,000,000 177,608 
68 $50.322.500 $1,440,500 3.402.930 


203,000 spindles, 4,400 looms 


*When new addition is completed 


and 2,200 employees 


Looms Employees Product 


3,534 1.300 Sheetings, twills, cotton and silk goods 
1,350 Blankets and Napped Goods. 
1,354 600 Plain, Fancies, and Silk Goods Novelties. 
1,876 650 Cotton and Silk Goods, Plain and Fancies and 


Novelty Constructions. 
2,800 1,200 Fine Cotton, Plain and Fancies, Yarns. 


Yarn 600 Carded and Combed Yarn from Peeler, Egyptian 
Sea Island Cotton 
5,700 2,200 Plain, Fancy, and Jacquard Cotton and Silk 


Goods 


Yar 2,000 Spinners of Combed and Carded Yarn, Egyptian 
and Sea Island Specialties. 
3.198 1,100 Fine Goods, Plain and Fancies, Jacquards, Silk 
and Cotton Mixtures 


3.135 1,000 Fine Cotton Goods, Plain and Fancies and with 
Silk Filling. 
3,290 1.400 Fine Cotton and Silk Goods. 


Bleached 


Yarr 1,000 Fine*’Combed Yarns, Gassed Mercerized 
and Dyed Commercial Mercerizing 


1.250 Combed Cotton Yarns 
Yarn 3,000 Combed Cotton Yarns 
3,820* 1,800* Plain and Fancy Cotton and Jacquard Silk Novel- 
ties. 

1,500 500 Plain and Fancies, Silk and Mercerized Specialties. 
Yarr 251 Spinners of Combed and Carded Yarns, Egyptian 
and Sea Island Specialties. 

1,400 680 Fine Cotton Goods, Plain and Fancies 
Yarn 1,600 Combed Cotton Yarns 
742 600 Fancy Cotton and Silk Goods 


b 1,200 b3,700 Tire Fabric and Specialties. 


Fine Combed Yarn Cloths. 


1.200 500 
3,512 1.200 Faney and Fine Cotton and Silk Goods 
2,82 1,200 India Linens and Lawns and Fancies 
Yarn 900 Spinners of Combed and Carded Yarns, all Plys 
and Descriptions, Egyptians and Sea Island 
Specialties. 
Yarn 2.000 Fine Combed Yarns. 
2,300 900 Lawns, Organdies, Sateens, Dimities, Lenos and 
Fancies. 
1,800 700 Fancy Goods and Lawns, Novelties in Fine Goods 
and Silks. 
4,300 2.400 Bleached and Brown Sheeting, Shirtings, Lawns, 
Sateens, Fancies and Yarns 
4,912 2000 Finest Plain and Fancy Cotton Goods; also Cotton 
and Silk Mixtures 
55.397 39.580 


aLocated in Taunton, but owned in New Bedford 
bIn New Bedford 
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$750,000 Preferred stock and $1,500,000 of Common. All 
the Preferred has been either converted or retired, and, as 
stated, 2,500 shares of the caneelled, so that 


Same were 


outstanding capital now amounts to $2,000,000, all Com 
mon stock; also during the year 20,000 new spindles. were 
added and the looms inereased to take care of the inereased 
spinning capacity. As the dividend on the Common stock 
was increased from a 6 per cent rate to an 8 per cent rate, 
this stimulated dealings in the stock during the summer 
months, and then an extra dividend of $5 being paid the 
last quarter caused further large transactions and a steady 
advance in the market price of the shares, which are now 
selling at a level higher than at any time since 1910, when 
19714. The 


vear were the largest sinee the mill was incorporated, al- 


they received earnings shown for the fiseal 


though but slightly in excess of what they were for the 


year 1918. ovel 


$1,000,000 on a capital of $2,000,000, and their plant in 


The Butler now shows net quick assets of 


r xeeptionally fine condition. 


Dealings in the stock of the City Manufacturing Com 


pany have been confined to a very small number of trans- 


actions the present year, as the stock is so seattered in 
small lots that it rarely comes on the market. The year 
finds it closing, however, some $40 a share higher as a 


result of the year’s business, the present market being 


about $200 a share. The City Mfg. Company had its plant 
revamped when prices of machinery were the lowest in 
years. The result of this was that when business became 
good it was in a position to benefit by it, and earnings 
have been very large in the last three years. 

The rapid rise in the price of the Common stock of 
the Dartmouth Mill dering the last three months of the 
calendar year was a feature of the trading in this issue. 
The close of the present year found Dartmouth Common 
stock ‘selling just about $100 higher than it was when the 
year started. The rise, too, was accomplished with prac- 
tically no inerease in dividend, and only $14 a share, was 


The 


reason for the rise was not what was paid out, but what 


paid, as compared with $12 in the previous year. 


was earned, and the Dartmouth showed over $50 a share 
for earnings after deducting federal excess profit taxes. 
This was $5.50 a spindle, a considerable amount more than 
other cloth mills in New Bedford showed, insofar as they 
have reported. There are some of the newer mills which 
will not make their annual statements for a month or two 
vet, and possibly the Dartmouth showing mav be exeelled 
by one or more of them, as they will take in another quarter 
were the Dartmouth did not 


The showing made by the Dartmouth 


where earnings large, and 
eet the benefit of. 
covered a six months’ period of earnings for all the mills. 
The Dartmouth now owes practically nothing but its bonds, 
which are greatly reduced in volume, and its taxes, so that 
i+ will be more than reasonable to expect a considerable 
increase in disbursements on the Common stock the com- 
ing year in some form or other, that is, either in cash 
or stoek. The strong financial eondition of the company 


ean be seen from the fact that its surplus of net quick 


assets after deducting liberally for reserve for taxes 
amounts to considerably more than the par value of the 
Common stock. 


In the ease of the Fairhaven Mills there have been large 


both Common and Preferred issues. In 


transactions 4n 


COTTON 1=9 


the Preferred alone our 


SLOCK 


ollce iné led Oiume 

amounting to 25 per cent of the total Preferr capita 
during the year. The reason for the large transactions i 
the Preferred stock has been the faet that this was s eC! 
ed all over New Kneland and New Yor state, ar SO 
many 7 per cent and 8 per cent Preterred stocks have bee 
issued that outside brokers have persuaded their exystomers 
to sell the Fairhaven Preferred, which bore only 6 pet 
cent dividend, as compared to others wit on: inoeis 
return. On the other hand, New Bedtord rs ha 
realized the large underlying values of Fairhaven P 

red as compared with a good many of the n ssues and 
have been more than satisfied to absorb the < 
came on the market. The net result is that New 3 
investors have absorbed from four to five thousand shares 
of this stock during the present calendar vear \t 
present time it is selling the highest it has « r st dd, Whe 
shows the faith local people have in this corporation, 

le vear has been one of high money rate ans lo ver prices 
for 6 per cent preferred stocks in general. Trar ons 
the Fairhaven Common stock have also be lara ni 
near so great in volume as that of e Preferre: r 


change In price, however, has been much 


naven Common last January could have be ought at par 


and we were having hard work to persuade our ¢ 


istomers 


that 1t was worth that amount. As the time has eon on 


owever, underlying values have been better appreciated. 


and the stock has risen to a high of 150. alt 


ough the divi 
dend rate upon it has been restricted to 8 per cent per an- 


num, One reason for this low diy 


Mills 


Yarn Company, and it has been found necessary to 


, P . 
dend rate is that the 


Fairhaven were part of the New 


England Cotton 
put 


a large proportion of the earnings into the and al 


plant, 


] 2 
though a tremendous amount of work 


las already been 


done along this line, the task is not entirely completed as 


vet. 


Almost no transactions in the Preferred stock of the 


Gosnold have taken place during the ealendar year, and 


there has been little or no change il prices. The Common 


stock, however, has been traded in more during the last six 


months in fair volume, and the price has risen about $20 
a share. Earnings on the Gosnold have been most satis 
factory, and the shirtines whieh they make have been in 


vood demand throughout the calendar vear, this branch of 


the textile business being one of the first to pick up after 


We 


demand for shirtings is 


the dull period following the Armistice. Suppose the 


reason for the quick recovery in the 


due to the fact that the life of 


men’s shirtil 2s 1S compara- 


tively short as compared with other cotton and silk textile 


ooods. The Gosnold Common stoek finishes the vear with 
a good demand and prices are the highest that have ever 
existed. 

The price of the shares of the Grinnell Mill has grad 


ually risen during the entire vear of 1919, although there 


] 


has been no change in the rate of dividends, the same being 


paid in 1919 as in the previous two years. Present prices 
for the stock are. near the highest that have ever been 
reached. although Grinnell sold higher in 1909, 1910 and 


howeve a the 
eent of 


stock and 50 per cent in eash, which accounts in some way 


Sinee the above reeord of high 


191. 


Grinnell has paid out extra dividend of 50 


price, 
per 
for the fact that Grinnell is not selling as high now as at 


other periods of prosperity in the general textile manu- 
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business. This corporation is considered one of 
the best managed of the older miils, and earnings for the 
last five years have approached better than 30 per cent on 
the present outstanding capital, although in 1914 the eapi- 
tal was increased by a stock dividend from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000. Great confidence exists on the part of the 
owners of Grinnell stock in the value of their shares, and 
for this reason it is rarely possible to pick up any amount 


OL STOGK, 


The outlook for the stockholders for the coming 
year is bright as the Grinnell owes little or no money ex- 
cept their taxes in spite of the high prices of eotton and 
merchandise, and they have a surplus of net quick assets 
larger than the outstanding eapital stock. For this reason 
it seems as if the present dividend disbursements were 
bound to be duplicated in the coming year, and if they were 
larger they would cause no surprise 

The market value of the Kilburn Mill stock during 
the last twelve months has been advenced something over 
$100 a share, due largely, in fact almost entirely, to the 
purchasing of stocks by interests outside of New Bedford. 
The balance sheet of the Kilburn Mill makes a fine showing, 
and in the last two years dividends have been liberal, 
amounting to 20 per cent. The inerease shown in net 
quick assets during the last three years amounts to about 
$1,000,000, or $66 a share on the Common as per paid divi 
dend. Some of this, however, has been due to marking up 
the inventories, as these have been advanced from a basis 
of $5 a spindle to over $10. Of course, this increase is 


justified by the increased cost of cotton and cotton yarns. 


STATEMENT OF NEW BeEprorp MILLS SHOWING DIVIDENDS 


TO SHAREHOLDERS IN 1919 ON CAPITAL INVESTED. 


Corporatio1 Capital Rate (mount 
Mills $1.500.000 6 $90,000 
Beacon Mfg Con £00 000 f 24,000 
Be I Pfd 100.00% 6 24.000 
Bo Mfg Con 500.000 4 "20.000 
Booth Mfg Pfd 735.000 9 66.150 
Bristol Mfg. Cor 1,000,000 12 120,000 
| NI Con 1.500.000 12 215.000 
Butler Mi Pfd 750 OO 9% 39.375 

City Mfg. Co 750,000 18 13 

Dartmout Mfg. Corp. Con 2,000, 01 14 280 
Da ) Mi Corp. Pfd 600.001 5 30.000 
Fairhaver Mills Com 1.500.000 s 120,000 
Fair é Mill Pfd 2,000,000 6 120,000 
Gk ld ' s Com R°5.000 ~ 66.000 
Gosnold Mills Pfd. . 825,000 6 49,500 
Grit M Corp 1,500,000 16 240,000 
Hat! : Mfg. Co 1.600.000 ( 96.000 
H Mf Con 600,000 20 120,000 
Holt Mf Pfd 600 U 5 48,000 
K y \T R 1.500.0 ) 20 300,000 
M \ f ( 16 480.000 
N 1¢ 480.000 
Neild Mfc. Co R00 000 20 160.000 
Nemasket, ( 500.00 8 24.000 
Ner Pfd 7 21,000 
N | ( \I ( ( 4 f 21.000 
N. B. Cotton Mills Co. Pfd 7500 6 45,000 
No Q ( 1 0 16 884.000 
Pa f ( 00 11 110,000 

Passa M ( -9 
| M 1 109 000 7 1100,.310 
Pas Mi l i 16.500 7 48 O77 
Pier Mf Co 600,000 41 246,000 
Pierce Bros. Ltd 700 000 6 412.000 
Pot ka M l 13 156,000 
Quissett Mill, Con 1? 0 68 850,000 
Quissett Mill. Pfd 805.000 ( 18.300 
Sharp Mf Co.. Cor » 656.000 10 265.600 
Sharr Mfg Co | 1.161.000 . 92 880 
Sonle Mil 1.260.000 10 126 000 
Taber Mill 1.200.000 12.50 150.000 
umsutta Mills 3.000.000 10 300.000 
Whitman Mills 2 000.000 20 100.000 
$50,572,500 $6,724,192 
-_ ‘ 7%) 
Due to ocess of chat x capital which is now $2,000,000. _ 
iD » cha 


dividends paid bv New Bedford cotton 
nufact 1919 on 
0 $6,724,192 


it ’ ‘ 30-100% 
There was paid " 1918. on $50.656.30¢ 6.411.091 


2 66-100% 


ee 


$313,101 
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Nevertheless, some of the other mills have not so marked 
up their inventories. Since 1917, also, the plant value on 
the books of the company has been increased from $1,800,- 
000 to $3,000,000. Therefore, while present market prices 
are more than justified by replacement value and real earn- 
ing capacity of the Kilburn Mill, it would seem to us as 
though the rapid rise in the price had more fully discount- 
ed better conditions than has been the case in many of our 
other local mills which have not had such a marked rise and 
really benefited by the prosperity of the last few years to 
any extent. 

There has been considerable trading in the stock of the 
Manomet Mill an) a rapid advance in selling value of the 
shares. A year “go this time they were quoted about 140. 
Stock sold the latter part of 1919 as high as 250, although 
it was but a few shares, and at no time have we had bids 
over 220 for a round amount. The Manomet with its tre- 
mendous plant is making an enormous sum of money for 
its owners, and even a year ago their financial statement 
was most excellent, as it showed a surplus of net quick 
assets of $2,250,000 on a capital of $3,000,000. Probably 
when the new balance sheet is issued in February, 1920, 
this item will be increased so that its net quick assets will 
be a considerable amount in excess of the outstanding eapi- 
tal. Dividends bave been paid regularly, quarterly, at the 
rate of 16 per cent, and there is little question but that 
they will be continued for some time to come on a basis at 
least as high as this, The Manomet Mill has total assets 
of over $11,000,000, on $3,000,000 of capital, and their 
debits according to the last balance sheet were only $3,650,- 
000. This shows in another way the underlying values of 
the stock of this mill. 

Nashawena stock for the year has advanced about $70 
a share. Like the Manomet, it is paying dividend on a 
basis of 16 per cent. However, the Nashawena is much 
newer than the Manomet taken as a whole, and consequent- 
ly underlying assets are not nearly so great. 

The stock of the Nonquitt Mill has risen about the same 
extent as the Nashawena. In our opinion, however, the 
Nonquilt is*worth more, although the market price of the 
shares is about the same. Earnings on the Nonquitt last 
year were tremendous and probably will be equally great 
this year. The Nonquitt, although it has nearly 200,000 
spindles, has eapital of only $2,400,000, and a surplus of 
net quiek assets of last year of $1,144,000. 

While the volume of trading in the Neild Mill stock has 
not been great in the number of shares that have changed 
hands, the advance has been rapid and amounts to about 
#80 a share for the year. 

The larger dividend that has been paid for several years 
on the Potomska Mill stogk has caused a steady rise in the 
price of the shares, and this has continued throughout the 
vear, with the stock at the end of 1919 showing a better 
market value than ever existed before. The Potomska is 
extremely rich in easb *ssets and the mill is in fine condi- 
tion. 

Nineteen hundred and nineteen proved a banner year 
for the stockholders of the Quissett Mill. They received 
in eash disbursements $68 a share, and at the close of the 
year their stock was $100 a share higher in market value 
than at the end of the previous year. Such disbursements, 
together with the increase in market value, probably were 
never equalled before in New Bedford. 
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The Sharp Mill Common stock during the year enjoyed 
a fine rise, advancing $50 a share. Towards the close of 
the year the owners of the Common stock were practically 
given a share of the Common stock of the Home Bleach & 
Dye Works for every share of Common stock of the Sharp 
Mill that they owned. 

The rise in Soule Mill was almost continuous through- 
out the year. The stock advanced from 125 to 175, and 
there was quick absorption of all the stock that was offered 
during the entire calendar year. Unquestionably 1919 will 
show the largest earnings that the Soule has made in over 
a decade. Like the Hathaway Mill, the Soule makes un- 
usually fine goods, and the margin of profit in this elass 
of textile product has been much greater than has been 
experienced since 1909. 

Taber Mill stock closes the vear at the highest price that 
it has ever reached. The rise for the year, however, is not 
very marked when compared with previous high prices. It 
sold nearly as high in 1918 and nearly as high back in 
1910. 


than they have ever been before, and its financial con- 


Underlying values of Taber stock are far greater 


dition leaves little to be desired either in the way of earn- 

ing power, condition of plant or what the. corporation 

owes. At the present time it has a surplus of net quick 

assets of at least half the outstanding capital, and its in- 

ventory is taken on a basis per spindle of about one-third 

some of our other new mills, and even the Wamsutta. 
Among the Fall River Mills. 

As the year 1919 eloses it finds Fall River Cotton Mill 
stocks at the highest average price thev have ever been. It 
also finds the commercial end of the industry in a most 
satisfactory condition, and the financial condition of the 
mills themselves the best ever known, with net assets far in 
excess of what was ever dreamed possible a few years ago. 
This wenderful prosperity has come about in spite of the 
fact that at the close of the year 1918, and for some time 
after 1919 started, there was a tremendous pessimism ex- 
isting throughout the industrial world and dire things were 
predicted in the way of liquidation and poor business on 
every side. The latter condition was in everybody’s mind 
when our Financial Review was published a year ago this 
time. At that time we had the courage to state that, in our 
opinion, the fears being expressed were entirely ground- 
less, and that there 
textile goods of all kinds after the first few months of the 
How correct this was everybody knows now and it is 


would be a tremendous demand for 


year. 
past history. Interest now is not in the past, but what will 
the year 1920 bring forth in the cotton industry in Fall 
River? 

Unquestionably the first six months will be one of the 
best ever known to the Fall River Mills in the way of 
earnings, and while the last six may not be as good as 
the first half, it unquestionably will be fair, so that the 
average for 1920 ought to be as good, or better, than 1919. 
This ought to mean the stockholders would get as much 
or more, and may be very much more, in the way of dis- 
from 1920 than they 


There are men who have grown up in the in- 


bursements these corporations in 
did in 1919. 
dustry and know its fluctuations and past for fifty years 
or more who believe that the cotton mills have more than 
We 
would not go as far as that, but think the outlook is as- 
suredly good for the next twelve months. 


The cotton industry fundamentally is in a stronger 


the average of good business for two years to come. 
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position than any large manufacturing business that we 
know of, as practically no inerease in sources of | 
duction was possible Oona large seale during the war. At 
in France, Po- 


3el- 


less than 50 


the same time many sources of production 


land, Russia and Belgium were destroyed. Even in 


gium today, we are told, the production is 
} 


per cent below normal, although it is eatehing up. 


] 
} 


Another factor that should make for profit in the textile 
industry is the fact that the Japanese, Freneh and Amer- 
for new plants on a 


1914, 


which many of the 


ican manufacturers are contracting 


basis of cost of about three times what they were in 


and more than three times the basis on 
securities representing Fall River and New Bedford Mills 
time. If these manufacturers 


are selling at the present 


contracting for pew plants on inflated values over what 


+ 


existed a few vears ago are [to make both ends meet those 
operating plants capitalized on the old basis tnust neces 
sarily make tremendous profits. 

The financial strength of Fall River corporations cannot 


be better illustrated than by saying that these corporations 
in the last month or so have bought some millions of dol- 
lars of U. S. form of 


Liberty Bonds or Certificates of 


Government securities, either in the 
Indebtedness, with their 


spare cash. This would not be so unusual were it not for 
the fact, that the 


cotton mills have the most use 


present time of vear is the one when 


for money, as it is the sea- 


} 


son when the raw material comes from the South and is 


delivered in the greatest quantitv to the mills for manu- 


facturing The very liquid eondition of 


purposes. 


ton mill is, too, a most happy condition for the reasor 


that money and capital are extremely searce and cost mor 
today than they have in years. The facet that capital com- 
mands such a high rate is due to the faet that the selling 
prices of everything are so high. thereby taking an in. 


creased volume of money to turn over. This in itself is one 
of the factors which leads us to believe that on the average 
the peak of high prices has been reached, or will shortly 


he reached, in industry in general in this and foreign 


countries, 
The 


been stretched to about their elastic limit, and, therefore 


in general have 


banking facilities of the world 
we believe will of themselves cause liquidation to start 


We belie ve tha the 


this country 


lower prices to gracually come about. 
the Federal 
fact themselves 
measures will lead to safe 


They are gradually forcing what is 


Reserve System of 


Governors of 


> > 7 - ? - 
have reeognized this and are slowly 3nd 


conservatively taking which 


and sane liquidation. 
called “war paper,” a loan on Liberty Bonds, and other 
forms of indebtedness, out of the national and state banks 
of the country by means of raising the rediscount rate on 
this form of borrowing. If this, itself, does not correet 
or stop further inflation, restrictive measures will probably 


be applied to commercial and other loans until an easier 
situation is brought about. While little has been heard as 
vet with regard to foreign competition, we believe that 
more will be heard in the future, and probably alarmists 


We do not be- 


is anv need for alarm from 


may paint some pretty pessimistic pictures 
lieve, however, that ther¢ 
sources. 
Doing Business on I. O. U.’s. 
A good deal is being heard about low rates of exchange 
of all European countries, and how this will prevent our 


exporting goods to those countries in the future as we have 
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il [ive past Tew vears (dur Xports are bound To decrease 
and this is the best thing that ean happen and will help 
Europe to pay her debt as it will gradually bring home to 
their people that thev ean no longer loaf and live on gov 


ernment subsidies of any kind and many such subsidies ex 
ist today n one torm or another. The foreign countries 
ouglit to be brought to their senses and awaken to the facet 
that they must increase production and eut down expendi 
tures in every form. We believe in no ease do they 
realize the unfavorable condition of their own affairs, nor 
to what a great extent the United States is better off than 
they are, both financially and in the matter of control of 
raw materials, labor and efficient production. We all real- 
ize that for nearly five vears the United States has ex- 
ported to Europe nearly three billion dollars’ worth more 
of goods than it has imported. Few realize, however, that 
in only the first two years did the foreigners pay the Uni- 
ted States for these three billions excess of commodities 
that they received over what they sent us. In the first two 
vears by exports of tremendous sums of gold and seeuri- 
ties to the United States, they were able to pay tor what 


1 


Thereafter, however, although they bought as 
much they really paid nothing for it. It was a ease sim- 
ply of one group of Americans representing farmers and 
manufacturers selling to another group, which were really 


the pureliasers of Liberty Bonds and Anglo-Freneh loans 
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ment and Product of Fall River Cotton Mills. 


Looms Employees Product 
2,610 850 Cotton Cloths in Print Cloth Numbers 
1,046 300 Odd Counts Print Cloth Numbers 
1,451 525 Odds and Fancies 
1,786 810 Plain Twills and Fancies and Lenos. 
2,821 900 Specialties. 
2 600 725 Twills and Sateens and Plain Goods 
2.610 R50 Print Cloths and Wide Goods Shade Cloth a 
Specialty. 
1,400 60( Fine Lawns 
781 325 Medium Fine and Fancies 
1114 400 Print Cloths and Odd Counts 
2,565 SOO Fine Goods and Fancies 
1.260 150 Sateens, Prints and Fancies. 
3,625 1,130 Print Cloths and Wide Goods 
160 850 Goods to Order 


125 Fine Combed Yarns. 


570 Carded and Combed Frame spun yarn in fine num- 
bers made from American Peelers, Egyptian 
and Sea Island Cottons, also threads on tubes, 
cones or in skeins, ply yarns, of all kinds. 


2» OOF 1.156 Plain and Fancy Goods in Medium and Fine Yarns 
2.386 900 Fine Goods to Order 
5,079 1,030 Fine Goods and Specialties 
1,628 450 Print Cloths and Wide Goods. 
2,400 950 Fine and Fancy Cotton and Silk Goods 
1.20 425 Medium Fine Goods 
1,534 500 Plain and Fancy of Medium Yarns 
3,327 1,050 Cotton Cloths in Print Cloth Numbers 
1,464 $50 Print Cloths, Sateens and Twills 
1,900 625 Sateens, Umbrella Cloths, Lawns, Twills, Pongees, 
and Pillow Tubing 
2.588 900 Fine Goods to Order 
1178 420 Cotton Cloth Specialties 
2, 82¢ 1.000 Twills, Sateens and Plain Cloths 
2,450 700 Print Cloths, Wide Goods and Fancies 
54 1,200 Print Cloth, Wide Goods and Sateens 


425 Carded and Comber Mule and Frame spun yar! 
in Egyptian and American Peelers in all med 
ium numbers, also colored yarns in solid mix 


and blends, randoms and bleached 


1,692 50 Print Cloths and Odd Counts 
2 100 ( *rint Cloths, Odd Counts and Fancies 
2.739 850 Plain Goods 
472 850 Bed Spreads, Cotton Damask, Cotton D 
1.696 530 Print Cloths and Specialties 
1,170 4125 Goods to Order 
29 857 900 Plain Twills and Sateens 
1.990 650 Twills. Sateens, Shirtings, Plain Cloths, War 
1,219 380 Print Cloths and Odd Count, 
79,074 28,270 


in one form or another. The Government of the United 


States acted as the go-between, taking the money from 


the subseribers to the loans and giving it to the farmer, 


manufacturer and purchaser of those things which we sent 
abroad, and then our Government took the I. O. U.’s, or 
promise to pay, of England and the other countries in re- 
turn for the commodities which were shipped to those coun- 
tries. Up to date these foreign countries have been able 
to neither pay anything on the principal nor have they paid 
any of the interest on these loans to the United States. 
With this burden of debt added to the local burdens in for- 
eign countries, which even before the war were far in ex- 
eess of our own, all kinds of taxes will make them tre- 
mendously burdened with overhead charges for years to 
come. With this in mind how ean any sane producer 
or manufacturer in the United States fear foreign compe- 
tition? To be sure as the other countries eradually get on 
their feet they will be able to produce at less cost, and 
through the medium of foreign exchange at depreciated 
values they will be able to export more and more into this 
country. As these imports become available, however, they 
will of themselves gradually right the foreign exchange 
situation until in some far distant time it again becomes 
normal and gold payments will again be resumed, but at 
no time during this process do we believe European manu- 


(Continued on page 203 ) 
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BY 


Art is defined as the skillful and systematie arrangement 


or adaptation of means for some desired end. Useful arts 


include the trades requiring manual skill. Fabrie making 


would thus be classed as one of the useful arts, for fabries 


Dv fiy namely, wea\ 


All authorities 


are mad » different manual processes ; 


ing, felting, plaiting, knitting and lacing. 
agree that the woven proeess in the making of fabries pr 


iT 


ceded all other methods, and therefore this process wil 


t 


one reterred to here. 


The principal uses of fabries are to clothe nakedness, 


to protect from the weather and to ornamen The ma 
terials used in woven fabries include a lone list of ma 
terials in the vegetable, animal and mineral kirgdoms. In 


the vegetable group, grasses, flax, hemp, cotton, Juie, ramie, 


artificial silk and paper are used. In the animal group 


silk worm and a large number of animal 
ot 


are silk from the 


hair fibers ranging from the wool sheep to the hair 


animal fibers are used 


the 


glass 


iman head, all of which 


of the 


in weaving a varied line of fabries. In mineral group, 


vold, silver, copper, brass, iron, steel, and asbestos 


are materials used for various purposes in woven fabrics. 


Woven all 


threads or intertwined 


fabries, as know, consist of two series of 


each other at 


and crossing 
ot 


strands 
Ot 


right angles. two series threads or strands, 
but is al 


Sone 


1mes 


The 


generally known as the warp, SO 


‘ 


lenethwise of 


| the twist, and runs the fabrie. 


other of these two series of threads is commonly known it 
this country as the filling, but is also known, especially 
in England, as the weft or woot. Again, it-is sometimes 
called the shoot. This filling series of threads runs back 
and fort across the width of the fabrie. In woven silk 


IS called 


warp is called organzine and the filling 


neral survey of the world’s history from the present 
o the very beginning of recorded history reveals 


full 


day baek t 


that no other industry running the leneth of 


historical records has held such an important part in thi 
development of civilization as has the weaving of fabrics. 
In the various periods of history, whether in the present 


day, in medieval times, or in the dynasties of antiquity, 
fabrics have held the dominant place in the industrial life 
of 


In this connection, it 1s worthy of note that each na 


and commerce the world. 
tion which won the ascendaney in each successive period o! 
world history has surpassed other nations of its day in the 
magnitude and development of this one industry. Indeed. 
he 


has passed to that hation which held t 


it might said the sceptre of world supremacy almost in 


} 
| 


ne domi 
We 


times, 


variably 
nant place in commerce and manufacture of fabrics. 
fact 


been 


our own 


unmistakable evidenee of this in 


old 


olobe largely through efforts to trade the prod- 


See 
The 


part of the 


seeptre of England has carried into every 


uct of her great textile manufacturing districts to natives 


in every part of the world, while exchanging her fabries 


for various products of commerce. 


Looking baek through the vista of the centuries, we 

{n address delivered before the Tompkir Textile Society 
North Carolina State A. & E. College, Raleigh, N. ¢ 

Southern Manager for the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
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held successi ; 
Nineveh, Babylon, Greece and Rome, each of whose s 
macy in textile commerce passed into history a 
time alone with their political control ot the worl 
Then, it this ( rue, “a not rT rie pore 
Isilon when we, in our mind’s ‘ ( e te 
nacy ot t world now in process passing to Ar 
when the American idea of aking the world sat 
democracy” will soon become the established po ( 
world? Indeed, Americ¢a O-aay aireat ( O ( 
most place in the textile dustry, not o7 v : 
var has thrust s upon her, but also be se she is 
ng the creat ad ees ! mprove methods ‘ 
proved machinery for making e wove! Dat 
Again, the textile industrv not o1 rings the 
of the world in trade to the feet of pal ri 
which is dominant in textiles, but it is ¢ ! 
lat the industrial and politi conti W 
itself usually lies with that particular sect n 
where the textile industry is Os Irae developed 
\meriea, this po ¢ init Nausty a ) 
eld by the New England states until r 
may it or be pli ising To. sil e sou ( 
dustrial control ithin our nation seems abo ( 
our own Sou i ¢ he fae 
est ad anes I n 11S ne¢ lading n rmal 
tional uplift of the emp] < S wi c { mos 
ed automatic maeliner are to be foun e 1 
ie largest and mi reneral deve ( ( 
nills 
Likewise, 1 only in America b er 1 
see the Leeds and the Laneashires o 9 th 
e Bruges, the Lyons o e Europe eontine! 
Alexandrias, the Ba yvions ind the Ninevelis Qh 
each l elr time eld lead y places a eal 
industrial life within their respective countries 
the same time holding supremacy the textile arts 
That supremacy 1n texte arts al extile ¢o1 rm 
been usually eoetaneous wit political supremac ma 
casily explained by the fact that in all times fabries 
been the leading articles of commerce and commerce 






has 


always required a strong national policy for its protection. 


Whether measured by total mileage of transportation or 
total monetary value, fabrics should easily hold first plaee 
in world commerce in all periods of history. Fabries have 
held place even above foods at all, times in world con 
meree, tor in whatever port on ot the eart S surtace man’s 
lot is cast, he usually gets along largely with the food pro 
dueed in his immediate VIEll itv. Vv ile, oO} other hand, 
in most eases, he is dependent upon distant loealit‘es for 
Ss fabrics. Even among savaves dista I tribes were led 
to seek in peaceful commerce that tribe which developed 
the ereater skill i? W aving 

Then, if this textile ndustt is Wi Ste influenee in 
the world’s history, it is but natural we should inqaure 
from whenee was the beginning of this useful art whe 
has been so intimately Interwoven wl ( I ‘ ery 
evreat nation, 

Modern weaving, as we know 0 looms 
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is of comparatively recent origin. It may be said to have 


begun with the two Cartwright looms invented by the 
English clergyman, Dr. Cartwright, in the years 1785 and 
1786, respectively. From Cartwright’s day until the pres- 
ent time, the modern loom is a composite expression of the 
inventions of a seore or more of men. The wonderful 
automatic looms of to-day should have embossed upon their 
Northrop, Stafford or 


Knowles, but also the names of Cartwright, Gorton, Miller, 


frames not only the names of 
Horrocks, Kay, and Roberts, with whom may be added a 
modest list of others who have contributed here and there 
some part in the development of the machine which to-day 
is clothing a vast number of the earth’s inhabitants. Just 
in this list of names may be briefly summed up the econtri- 
bution of modern eivilization to the making of the woven 
fabric with the power loom. 

The contribution of the dark ages of medieval history 
to the textile arts was comparatively very little more than 
what the ages of antiquity gave. During the period of 
medieval history from Cartwright’s day back to the birth 
of Christ, the 
“marked time.” 


weaving industry may be said to have 
It eannot be denied there were localities 
here and there in which the industry reached a high stage 
of development, especially in, those times following the 
renaissance in art and literature, but taken as a whole it 
neither attained the quality of the beautiful art fabries of 
the ancients nor the vast quantity in produetion of cloth 
The loom itself through- 


out that period of time from the dawn of Christianity un- 


obtained on modern power looms. 


til the day of Cartwright’s invention remained practically 
the same loom as was handed down from ancient Egyptian 
days. 

Leaving medieval times and looking back still further 
into the days of antiquity, we find from the inception of 
the Christian era back to the beginning of all recorded 
profane history, records of each ancient nation show that 
this art of weaving 2xisted all through their national and 
tribal life. 
of Christ, we are told in Roman and Grecian historv by 


In the period of history prior to the birth 


Pliny, Virgil, Homer and other writers that their peoples 
had practiced the art since the very beginning of their 
race. Among special instances, in the Odyssey Homer 
Penelope weaving during the absence of her 
of Troy. The Greeks of 


those davs claimed the art was so ancient that the Goddess 


speaks of 


husband, Ulysses, at the siege 


Minerva had instructed their first progenitors at the time 
as the 


statue was made by the 


when their race was created In Minerva’s honor 
author of the textile arts, her 
Greeks with the distaff in her hand. Likewise, the ancient 
Egyptians claimed the honor of first practicing the art of 
weaving because their Goddess Isis had instructed them in 
this when the Egyptians were created, and to show their 
debts to Isis for this valuable learning in textile arts, they 
made the image of Isis with a shuttle in her hand. Some 
of the first explorers of the American continent found na- 
tives in Peru claiming the honor of the first woven fabries 
in the world for the wife of their king in very ancient 
times. 

By innumerable hieroglyphies on ancient monuments, 
and confirmed by many of the ancient writers, it has been 
established that the Chinese, Hindus, Pabylonians, As- 
syrians, Persians, Egyptians and Hebrews practiced weav- 
Most of 


were wrapped in fabries of a very 


ing with much skill in extremely remote times. 


the Egyptian mummies 


me ae a et 
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high quality. One of these who died about three thousand 
years before Christ was found wrapped in linen cloth 
with threads woven five hundred and forty to the inch, 
while the highest sley we have been able to produce in 
modern linens has been three hundred and fifty threads per 
inch. On the walls of the ruins of Nineveh, Babylon, and 
the ancient cities of Peru and Mexico are pictures showing 
the full textile processes of those days from sheep-raising or 
flax-growing to the weaving of the finished fabrics. 

In addition to the testimony of ancient writers, modern 
archaeologists and other scientists of to-day say all research 
seems to show tiat however far back the other arts and 
sciences can he traced, there is evidence that fabries were 
woven still prior to those times. The evidence indicates 
that man learned to weave a fabric even before he learned 
how to make a fire. 

With this research work of archaeologists and other 
scientists confirming the testimony of these ancient writers, 
we thus see such evidence as we can obtain in profane 
history bears out our claims that the making of fabrics was 
the first useful art. 

However, our Holy Bible, while giving information 
about our Creator and the destiny of our souls, also inci- 
dentally gives much information along other lines, inelud- 
We find that sacred history 
seems to substantiate profane history concerning the early 
All through the Holy 
Seriptures weaving and woven fabrics oceupy an important 
At the eruci- 


ing the subject of fabries. 


beginning of the woven fabric. 


place. Let us recall some special instances. 
fixion of Christ the Bible tells us the Roman soldiers divid- 
ed his elothes into four parts, to every soldier a part; but 
his coat had been woven in one piece without a seam in it. 
On this aceount it was of course of unusually high value, 
and therefore they east lots,—in other words threw dice, 
or in the American vernacular of to-day, they “shot craps” 
there on the ground for this fine piece of textile workman- 
ship, while just above their heads the Savior of the World 
was dying. 

In another incident in Biblical history while recording 
David’s fight with Goliath, the Philistine giant, the Book 
of Samuel tells us that the staff of Goliath’s spear “was 
like a weaver’s beam.” Parenthetically, it should be noted 
that the weaver’s beams of those days were not so large as 
our beams of to-day, lest the size of the spear seem to us all 
out of proportion to the reputed size of Goliath. 

Now the Hebrews during their long bondage in Egypt 
thoroughly mastered the art of weaving under the tutelage 
of the Egyptians. And so after their eseape from Egypt 
and while on their wanderings to the promised land of 
Canaan, we are told in the Book of Exodus under the di- 
Moses they wove beautiful fabries of fine linen 
These 


rection of 
in blue, purple and searlet, and also of pure gold. 
fabries were for the garments of the priests and for the 
eurtains of the tabernacle. According to Moses account, 
the gold used for threads was first beaten into thin plates 
and then eut into fine wires and in this formi was woven 
in the eloth together with the linen threads. Incidentally, 
it should be noted this is perhaps the earliest account of 
weaving pure gold threads in a fabrie. 

Now let us look at the Book of Job, which is said to be 
the oldest book in the world. In fact, Job himself is said 
to have lived a long time even before Abraham’s day. 
In the seventh chapter of Job in the midst of his afflictions 

(Continued on page 186) 
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THE SPINNING RoOM AT THE CHI 


In order to cooperate in every way Ww ith the government 
in carrying out the recently established coal-saving regula 
tions, a recommendation was agreed to by the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
at a meeting held recently that all cotton manufacturing 
plants in the South would be operated upon a 48-hour 


following 


schedule, closing on Friday ‘afternoon until the 


Monday morning. This was the result of a conference be- 


tween George W. Forrester, traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation and the officials of the regiona] coal committee. 
Later 


since the meetine of 


ruling of the regional coal committee, made 
the association, allowed eotton mills 
operating on water power or hydro-electric power to operate 
full time, the only stipulation being that such mills could 
use coal for heating for only 48 hours a week. That is, in- 


stead of observing the regulations established for mill us 


ing electricity generated in part by water and in part by 
steam, the water power and hydro-electric power mills may 
operate full time until the 48-hour period is up, and then 
close for the rest of the week. 

] 


Richmond, Virginia, was unanimously chosen as_ the 


meeting place of the 1920 annual convention of the Ameri 
dates being’ fix 


ean Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, the 


ed at May 
The Atlas Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., have been pur- 


25 and 26. 
chased by John J. George, F. C. Summer and H. (. George 
all of Cherryville, N. C. They have 


George Cotton Mills, with a capi al stock of $250,000. John 


incorporated as the 


J. George is president. The plant has 5,000 spindles and 
96 looms making osnaburgs. It was formerly the property 
of A. A. McLean and his son. 

The Darlington (S. C.) Manufacturing Company has 


just installed complete svstem of Parks-Cramer humid- 
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lhe Lanett (Ala.) Cotton Mills have let a contract for 


the building of an extension to the weave shed, which will 
be of brick, with asbestos roof, saw-tooth style, and which 


will have a tar and conerete floor. This extension will take 


eare of 800 additional looms. J. E. Sirrine, of Greenville, 
s. ©., 18 the engineer. 
lhe Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. C., have made a con- 


the instailation of 500 sanitary septic tank sewer- 
disposal outfits for their mill village. 

lhe Elizabeth City (N. C.) Cotton Mills are building a 
ew warehouse. 


Che Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C., have plans for a 





THe Sprnntnc Room at THE Tox 


ew dye house, a new opening room, a new waréhouse and 
uiditional ecards. 


Che Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., recently add 


d ? 063 horsepower of Babeock & Wohileox bkoilers to its 
equipment, 
A 590 horse power Babcock & Wilcox boiler is being 
installed at the Lafayette (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 
The Toxaway Mills, Anderson, S. C., will add 3,100 addi 
il spindles. 
Va., are to build 


This will be 


Mills, Martinsburg, W. 


$125,000 addition for storage and boarding. 


[’ it Inte rwovel 


four stories and of reinforced concrete. 

Che Summerville (Ga.) Cotton Mills are installing a 
12 horse power Babcock & Wileox boiler, and intend doub- 
ing the size of the plant. 

rhe Clark-Pratt Mills, Prattville, Ala., have been sold 
and the purchasers have reorganized them as the Autauga 
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Cotton Mills. The officers of the new company are A. E. 
Ledyard, president and treasurer; J. L. Walton, vice-presi- 
dent; and C. H. Thomas, secretary. 

A $100,000 mill for manufacturing woolen blankets will 
be built at Paw Creek, N. C., by John M. Morehead, of 
Charlotte, N. C. The weaving machinery will be driven by 
electric power. 

The Mollohon Manufacturing Company, Newberry, S. 
C., is enlarging and remodeling its steam plant. 

It is reported that the Anchor Duck Mills, of Rome, 
Ga., are contemplating a very considerable addition to their 


prescnt plant which includes the construction of some new 





AWAY Mriuuis, ANDERSON, S. C. 
buildings and the possible addition of another story to one 
of the buildings now already in use. 

The Carolina Yarn Company has been chartered at Cher- 
aw, 8. C., with a capital stock of $25,000. Robert Chapman 
is president; G. W. Duvall, vice-president; and H. B. Chap- 
man, seeretary and treasurer. 

Initial work on the new mill of Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
of Boston, Mass., to be erected in Winnsboro, S. C., has al- 


ready begun. This new mill will be somewhat larger than 


the Winnsboro Mills, owned by this company, and will be of 
concrete, three stories high. The owners contemplate spend- 
ing $3,000,000 on the new mill, machinery and improve- 
ments, and new cottages for the operatives. A modern hotel 
will also be built. 

The Bibb Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., is in- 
stalling a 402 horse power Babeock & Wilcox boiler plant. 

Several southern mills have recently placed contracts of 
with the Kaustine Co., Ine., Buffalo, N. Y., for the install- 
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ation of waterless toilets and septie sewerage disposal plants in their mill 
villages. Among these are the F. W. Poe Manufacturing Co., Greenville, 
C.; the American Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C.; the Rowan Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C.; and the Easley Cotton Mills, Liberty, S. C. 

The Stonewall ( Miss.) Cotton Mills have recently installed 12 new tape drive 


spinning frames and six new fly frames as well as some otlier minor improvements, 















and are now building a modern power plant. 
The Carolina Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. C., are building twenty or more new bungalows 


a yl 


to accommodate the added help they will need for the 6,000 new spindles they will 


stacy ott 


have in operation soon. 
The Liberty Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. C., have their new 2,304 spindle mill in opera- 


tion, working day and night shifts on No. 20 yarn. G. L. Whisenant is day superintendent 


Oe Sey, 2 


and G. E. Blankenship night superintendent. 


soa! 


The Seaboard Mills Co., a large Eastern corporation, which purchased the Bam- 
berg (S. C.) Cotton Mills several months ago, will erect a large building on the lot ad- 
joining the present plant. It is planned to invest an additional sum of $350,000 in’ & 
building and new machinery. The order has already been placed for the machinery and 
other supplies and they will be installed in the near future. 

The Pelham Mills, located near Greenville, S. C., have been sold to a 
syndicate of men from Anderson, §S. C., including J. P. Gossett, B. B. Gos 
sett, W. C. Cleveland, J. J. Mitchell, Jr., and H. T. Grigler. The mill has é 
12,000 spindles and is engaged in manufacturing coarse yarns. H. T. Grigler, 
now secretary and assistant treasurer of the Williamston Mills, will manage 
the Pelham Mills. 


The capital stock of the Cowpens (S. C.) Manufacturing Company | 


as 
heen inereased to $500,000. 

The Alexander Cotton Mill Company has been organized at Taylorsville, 
N. C., with a capital stock of $150,000. The officers are: S. G. Earp, presi- 
dent; R. A. Adams, vice-president; and A. E. Watts, secretary and treasurer. 
James Watts will be general manager. 

It is reported the Superior Mills, Monbo, N. C., will install 10,000 addi 
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Scenes AROUND THE MILL AND VILLAGE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS COTTON MILLS, AT LINDALE, GA. THE PLAYGROUND, 
ONE OF THE SCHOOL LAVATORIES, A SECTION OF THE “CYCLONE” STEEL FENCE, A VILLAGE STREET, THE 
ScHoot Housrt AND ONE OF THE CHURCHES. 
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tional spindles in their present building. 
Organization of a new textile corporation, known as the 
Virginia Manufacturing Company, which has taken over 


the Katrine Mills, Fork Shoals, S. C., was announeed re- 


cently. James H. Morgan, Jr., is president; Harry M. 
Pickett, seeretary; Andrew S. Webb, vice-president, and 
(linton J. Morgan, treasurer. The new company will have 


a capital stoek of $175,000. The operation of the plant will 
the direet Clinton J. 
According to reports, an addition will be erected to the 


he under management of Morgan. 
plant, and machinery to double the capacity will be install- 
ed 

The Pelham (Ga.) Manufacturing Company has been 
sold to New Tt is under- 


there 


York interests, it is announeed. 


stood will be no change in the management at the 
present time and that the new owners will probably fur- 
ther equip and enlarge the mill. The purehase price was 
not made publie. 

Cotton Mills will add 1,920 


additional spindles to their equipment. 


The Red Springs (N. C.) 





The New England Mill Situation. 


‘ 


The labor situation in New England has been cleared 
by a very general advance of 1214 per cent in wages. It 
was brought about by a compromise with Fall River unions 
after a demand of 25 per cent had been declined. The new 
effect Dee. 1 of 
There are still a few minor disputes unset- 


seale went into following a strike one 


dav’s duration. 
tled, one with a doffers’ union growing out of a request 
for a standardization of wages in various mills. The 
United Textile Workers are conducting this matter. 
Restrictions imposed by the Fuel Administrator bade 
fair to cause a eurtailment of production in the first part 
of the month but the settlement of the controversy between 


miners and operators served to elear up the danger to the 


mills. A number of the mills had made provision for a 
coal shortage by stocking up their bins but many water 
cargoes were diverted and for a time the outlook seemed 


serious enough. 
The market conditions for cloths and yarns have eon- 
tinued in favor of the mills. They have an abundance of 


husiness booked at profitable prices and many of them 
have been turning away business through the desire not to 
accumulate contracts too freely while prices are on such an 
The manufacturers continue to in- 
fall 


goods have declined to sell for delivery beyond July, or to 


abnormally high level. 


sist on short term selling and most of them making 


sell only on 2-10-60 terms. Some of the largest buyers in 
the country lave expressed approval of the effort of the 
larger mills to foree traders to keep their assets as liquid 
as possible. 

Wall Street and in the cotton markets 


about the middle of the month caused merchants to express 


The setback ‘in 


doubts about the wisdom of selling even when large profits 


seemed assured. They were disposed to hold prices down 


bv placing goods at value or withdrawing offerings. 
Print cloths touched a basis of 20 cents a yard during the 


month, the highest yet attained. Fall River and other cen- 


ters sold odd widths arf constructions quite freely. prin- 


cipally for delivery within ten or twelve weeks. Prints 


e 


were advanced to a basis of 21 cents for the narrow goods 


and to a basis of 26 cents for 4-4 64 x 60, light ground per- 
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eales. All the large printers are running to eapacity and 
have orders in hand that will carry some of them seven 
months ahead. 

Bleached cotton goods have held steady and have sold 
moderately. The wide bleached cottons have been advanced 
to a basis of $1 a vard for 10-4 goods and this was followed 
by a further upward revision on sheets and pillow eases. 
The mills are unable to supply the demand and some of 
The eall for 
white goods of all kinds has materially ingreased of late, 


the largest sellers are holding goods at value. 


especially for fine oxfords, and madrases for shirtings. Fancy 
white goods are much in demand. All the fine plain goods 
such as nainsooks, lawns, and white voiles, are held at top 
prices. 

Staple ginghams were sold during the month on a basis 
of 26 cents a yard. The nominal price for Amoskeag sta- 
ples is 224% eents, but odd case lots have brought the higher 
figure mentioned, on the bids of buyers rather than on the 
offerings of sellers. The few lines of wide dress ginghams 
shown for fall for the eutting trades were snapped up as 
soon as they were offered. Narrow dress ginghams and 
all colored shirtings continue in larger demand than supply. 
A sale of a few eases of 19,000 range chambray for work- 
ing shirts was made at 33 cents a yard, or 27 
All ginghams under 


cents a yard 
higher than the low point of 1914. 
order appear to be urgently wanted by buyers, especially 
by the eutters of children’s dresses, and dresses for home 
use. Any kind of colored yarn shirting offered is wanted 
and shirt manufacturers continue to bid prices out of all 
relation to the opening figures of last season. 

Denims have been in constant demand and all sorts of 
working suit materials sell freely when they can be sup- 
plied. A very ordinary New England 2.20 denim sold this 
month for 46 cents a yard and sales for the export trade 
have been made on a similarly high basis. Tickings are 
well sold ahead, the Amoskeag lines all being at value, the 
last open price being on a basis of 45 cents a yard for 8-oz. 
staples. There is a constant demand for heavy colored 
goods suitable for upholstery purposes and mills are una- 
ble to give half the deliveries asked for. 

The ‘large manufacturers of wide flannelettes for the 
cutting trades allotted their output in the proportion of 
60 per cent of the orders received. Cutters are short of 
these goods and mills could have sold through to the end of 
the year if they had seen fit to take the risk. The narrow 
goods will be priced soon after the turn of the year. Some 
mills have already sold a large part of their produet for 
next vear at value, the price to be determined some time 
before February. 

The activity of sellers of fancy cotton blankets has been 
of an unusual character. The Beacon, Nashua, and Esmond 
lines have all been greatly amplified in design and coloring 
and from the time the new goods were shown the orders 
became active. The spot and nearby business was much 
better than usual, prompted largely by the advent of winter 
and the limited stocks mills had and jobbers were carrying. 

Contrary to early expectations a very large advance 
mills 


business has been done in bedspreads. The largest 


are sold ahead for five or six months. The home trade has 
ordered freely, especially the southern and western distrib- 
utors and the export sales have been active. New develop- 
ments in the business have heen the offering of pique quilts 
similar to those that have always been popular in the Eng- 


lish markets. The satin quilts have sold much better than 
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The above photograph shows the 
mammoth new buildings of the Union 
Stock Yards, Ltd., Toronto, in process 
of construction. 


This is a roofing job of more than 
one hundred thousand square feet, 
covering one continuous building, ex- 
tending back beyond the sixth monitor 
in the picture. 


Naturally, in deciding what type of roof to 
adopt for this enormous plant, the question 
of cost had to be given careful consideration. 

It is significant, therefore, that a Barrett 
Specification Roof should have been de- 
cided on. 


It means that the Union Stock Yards 


Copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 


Bayle Company 
Minneapolis 


Philadelphia The 


New York Chicago 

Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 

Dallas New Orleans Kansas City 

Nashville Seattle Peoria \tlanta Duluth 
Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
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100,000 [Square Feet of 
Barrett Specification Roofs 


Latrobe 
Winnipeg 
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Barrett 20 Year Specification Roof on Buildings of Union 
Stock Yards, Limited. Toronto, Canada. Architects: Un- 
son Stock Yards, Limited. General Contractors: Archibald 
& Holmes, Toronto, Canada. Roefers: The Maitland 
Roofing & Supply Campany McDermid Bros , Successors, 
Tura 10 Lena 


architects fully realize what so many archi- 
tects and builders have come to appreciate 
that it pays to buy the dest roof because, 
while the original cost may be a little higher, 
the cost per year of service is lower than for any 
other type. 


Barrett Specification Roofs are used on more of 
the permanent structures of America than any other 
type of roof. They take the base rate of fire insur 
ance and are 


Guaranteed for 20 Years 


So sure are we of the service Barrett Specification Roofs 
will give under the most severe conditions, that we are pre 
pared to guarantee them for 20 years, in all towns of 25,000 
or over, and in smaller places where our Inspection Service 
is available, provided they are 50 squares or more in area. 
The guaranty costs you nothing. We merely require that 
our Specification dated May 1, 1916, shall be strictly followed 
and that the roofing contractor be approved by us The 
guaranty is a Surety Bond issued by a well-known fidelity 
and guaranty company. 


St. Louis 

Birmingham 

Salt Lake City 

Washington Johnstown 
Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 

incouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S Sydney, N.S 


Milwaukee Bangor 
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the erochet lines. The demand for colored quilts has con- 
tinued to expand especially in the smaller sizes. 

Fine combed yarn goods mills have been careful sellers 
vet they have far more business offered than they can 
Voiles have been in aetive demand. Lawns, soisettes, 
all kinds, and silks and cottons have been 


Goods for printing have been in much 


luke 
slhirtings of 
called for freely. 
larger demand than the yarn dyed woven goods, and this 
s due to the inability of converters to secure assurances 
from mills that colored goods orders can be filled promptly. 
The very high cost of staple cotton and of silk has been the 
underlying cause of a rise in values unparallelled in the 
business, Combed yarns have run ahead in price quite out 
of all relation to carded yarns. 

The wage advances made in the cotton and woolen mills 
of New England extended to all finishing plants. An- 
nouneement was made promptly of an advance of 7 per 
cent in the costs of finishing to become effective December 
8. It was stated that the printing departments were busier 
and more prosperous than ever before in their history. 
While there are about 400 printing machines in the country 
at the present time it is claimed that twice that number 
could be utilized. Some of the larger works have more than 
six months’ work ahead of them. The variety of the work 
going through is very remarkable. While printed voiles are 
much sought after, the printers are as busy as they can be 
on shirtings, pereales, cretonnes, draperies, linings, and spe- 
cial dress fabrics. 

The knit goods industry has also come into a very strong 
position in the past few weeks. The largest manufactur- 
ers of hosiery in this section have been offered sufficient 
foreign work to occupy much more than half their machin- 
ery. Fine lisle goods and silk goods are much wanted but 
there is also a very large demand for staple goods of all 
kinds. The underwear trade is very active. Diffieulty in 
vetting yarns has induced purehases of more than the usual 
amount of Egyptian cotton yarns abroad, a fact that will 
appear in the statistics ofter the turn of the year. 

The pressure to secure new machinery continues to grow. 
The ¢apacity of the machine companies is hardly greater at 
the present time than a million and a half new spindles in 
a year yet the orders in hand will carry into 1922, before 
completion, if no additions are made. It is understood that 
some of the large companies are planning very substantial 
additions to their machinery plants but it will be many 
months before they can have any appreciable effect upon 
the demand. 

The outstanding feature of the moment in mill circles 
is the speculation in mill stocks. Experienced manufactur- 
ers in this part of the country have wondered to what ex- 
tent the southern speculation would go before collapse. 
Today, many of them are wondering when it will stop here 
or in England. About the middle of the month eager buyers 
were bidding $250 a share for a control of the Naragansett 
Mills at Fall River, a plant of the most staid traditions, 
and equipped with about 54,000 spindles. It is capitalized 
at $400,000—under-capitalized as most New England mills 
are, and although it has been a consistent dividend payer, 
it has not appealed to local people as having any such value 
as 21% times its capitalization. 

The aftermath of this new speculation is certain to be 
of a most serious character if it is long persisted in. Not 
the least serious side of the matter is the danger that mis- 
leading ideas will become prevalent as to the real worth of 
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of a cotton mill paying the present scale of wages. This 
is the phase of a matter that is attracting the greatest worry 
in England. It may well be that the speculators in the stock 
will get out whole, but how about standing competition 
against mills valued at lower figures? If mills are actually 
worth anything like the values now bid for them, then the 
wages of operatives are on much too low a seale. As a 
matter of experience, manufacturers know them to be on 
too high a scale to withstand world competition. 





The Yarn Market. 


Irregular quotations and an unusually slight demand, 
together with a general alarm concerning the fuel situation, 
were the outstanding features of the December cotton yarn 
market. The prices for the list in general were not at any 
definite, stable, uniform level at any time during the month, 
for any considerable period. A secant stock of spot yarns 
among the dealers was also noticeable.: 

The first week of the month saw inquiries and orders for 
yarn slacken considerably, although the volume of business 
done came as a sort of surprise to the dealers. December 
is usually a quiet month in this field and naturally a great 
falling off of business was expected, as during the same 
period of time in the previous year dealers were having 
a succesyon of the dullest days in the history of the mar 
ket. But as in other phases of the market, precedents are 
not reliable. 

The dearth of supplies first became noticed along the 
end of the first week in the month. This lack of supplies 
of spot yarn in the Philadelphia market was said to be 
the greatest in the history of the trade, and this together 
with unfavorable reports which were coming in at that time 
coneerning the coal situation in the South, caused some 
of the dealers to apportion their available yarns among those 
of their eustomers who could show the most urgent needs. 
Some houses handled only their regular customers while oth- 
ers disposed of whatever yarns they had on hand by the 
“first come, first served” policy. Other yarn dealers were 
practically at a standstill through inability to make any 
definite delivery arrangements with the spinners. 

This condition, together with the trouble experienced 
in operating the mills during the coal shortage, caused some 
of the mills which had surplus stocks of yarn on hand to 
turn sellers, preferring to take immediate profits rather 
than try to manufacture goods under the existing difficulties. 
These “outside” mill-to-mill sales were numerous along 
the middle of the month. 

Southern yarns reached a new high level in price during 
the early part of the month. Every count from 8s to 40s 
inclusive of Southern single skeins reached a new peak, the 
increase in 8s to 16s inclusive being a cent a pound; 20s 
rising three cents; 26s, five cents; 30s, 10 cents; and 40s, 
17 cents. Southern two-ply skeins, carded warps and frame 
spun carded cones all established new high prices. The 
aristocrats of the list, 2-ply eombed peeler skeins, con- 
tinued on their upward climb; 70s in the group made a 
jump of 15 cents in one day, and an advance of 10 cents 
was made by 20s to 60s inclusive in the same time. The 
“inside” quotations for 80s was increased by 25 cents in 
one day. These are cited as common instances. 

Although there was a big shortage of spot yarn, and 
although the fuel situation at this time seemed to indicate 
the possibility of a majority of the spinners closing down, 
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Southern Single Warps. 


7 ] 


there was a marked decrease in the number of inquiries and 


orders from the number given in the previous monil) 12s 70 ts 71 
ah . ° . 16s 7 20s Q 
rhe latter part of the month with its holidays brought 26 90 ie . 

10s ...$1.35@$1 


relief to the dealers from this condition in which hardly 
no relief to the . ‘ Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins 


any inquiries were received. However, some new price rec- 8-4 slack 69 7 
ords were established as the month drew to a close. In 93 hard twist waste . > 2 + 
the carded ply yarns this was especially notable. Skeins %?4 hard twist warp twist 65 @6t 
24/2s sold as high as 95 cents a pound, while 26/2s touched 3. ee _ si gua a - 
$1, which is two cents higher than these ever brought before. {}=* = 1és 7 | 
Other counts in this group equalled their previous high 24s 93 @95 26s 06 @$l 
prices. The same situation was found in the corresponding = pon. <pehtade apeea ” 
counts of earded ply warps. Frame spun carded cones 8s .68 @69 10s 69 70 
advanced to the former high range of 67 to 90 cents a pound - a G zs ng ape: ee - - 
for 8s to 30s, inclusive. — it a ae ea - ae 
Dealers in the Philadelphia market last month ex- Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
pressed it as their opinion that it is useless to try to ex-  3)* Be et oe ro $1.50@81. 60 
plain an inerease in the price of cotton yarns as being due 50s .. $2 65 @$2.75 60s $3 15a $3.25 
to the prevailing price of cotton, high-paid, low-efficiency ss RE Yarn on Pas eee 
labor or anything else, except just the law of supply and 8s _.. 67 a 68 @é69 
demand. “Even if $1 a pound were paid for cotton,” said {75 a. a 7 7. on 
one dealer, “80/2s combed peelers could not sell at from a saan oases 22s 76 
$4.75 to $5 a pound for that reason alone, and even if the 30s .............. 90 40s $1.15 
inereased cost per pound for labor, ete., ran as high as 200 oa doubled carded te Ses oes Png pay 
per cent, the margin resulting from sales at present prices 3% neaaanaees — ae Se SS Ge 00 
is too enormous to be explained away on the basis of spin- Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. , 
ning eosts.. The users of these varns, themselves, are re- “a ip o a a ss ere 
sponsible for current abnormal prices which were ‘pulled 15s om oleae ial ro 4.72, 80 
up, not pushed up.’” Northern Mule Spun ‘Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. sie 
Southern Single Skeins. 10s : ...$1.12@$1.13] 12s $1.13@$1.14 
4s to &s ... . 66 10s... 67 14s .. +. .$1.15@$1.16] 16s $1.15@$1.16 
12s a. a see | 14s 69 18s : $1.16@$1.17) 20s $1.19@$1.20 
16s Se eee 20s.. 75 22s Aims .$1.20@$1.22/ 26s .$1.25@$1.28 
24s ; ’ : 78 26s 85 30s... +o ....-8$1.45@$1.50) 36s $1.55@$1.70 
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Cotton Comment. 


BY Hl, AND B, BEER. 


New Orleans, December 13th. 1919. 


Ginnings to December 1st were 8,834,000 bales against 


9.571,000 to corresponding date last vear and 9,714,000 in 
1917, 

In bales of 500 pounds gross weight, the government 
estimates this year’s vield at 11,030,000 bales vs. 12,041,000 


last vear, linters not ineluded. Compared with last season 


» production by states is estimated as follows: Virginia, 
22.000 vs. 24,885: North 897,761: 
South Carolina, 1.475.000 vt. 1,569,918: Georgia, 1,730,000 


Tine 


Carolina, 875,000 vs. 
2,122,405; Florida, 17,000 vs. 29,415; Alabama, 715,000 
1,226,051; 


2 696.561: 


Mississippi, 946,000 vs. Louisi- 


587,717; Texas, 2,700,000 vs. 


vs. 800,622: 
na. 300,000. vs. 
Tennessee, 298,000 vs. 329,- 
Oklahoma, 930,000 vs. 
67.351; 75.000 


987,340: 
62,162; 


102,000 vs. 


Arkansas, 830,000 vs 


Missouri. 60,000 vs, 


97: 


576,886; California, Arizona, 


vs. 55,604; all other states, 7,000 vs. 6.157. 


Nevertheless, this vear’s erop is the smallest since 1915, 


and the lowest in grade for many years past, although the 


staple is reported good. White cotton, therefore, remains 
searce, as the trade bought freely of the better orades early 
in the season. As a result the demand for white eotton, 


especially of staple, remains urgent, enormous premiums 
heing paid for the high grades. Discounts on low grades, 
hecause of the large supply, continues to widen, but as 
high grades are searce, the trade will likely buy more freely 
f low grades in the future sinee the world needs cotton 
and will probably be less particular as to quality henee- 
forth, especially as the big discounts will likely prove at- 
tractive. 

Consumption of lint cotton in the United States is in- 
‘reasing rapidly, although there is less demand for linters. 
Compared with last season, returns to the Census Bureau 
showed that 490,000 bales of lint were consumed by Amer- 
ivan mills during November vs. 455,000 for November last 
vear, for first four months of the season 2,039,000 against 


1,920,000. Consumption of linters for the first four months 


of the season was only 95,000 vs. 538.000 one year ago. 
COMPARATIVE Stocks, Nov. 30. 
Stocks publie storage in U. S Nov 30th 3,987,496 4,370,348 
Bales 
This year Last year 
American Mill stocks, Nov. 30t} 1.643.055 1.671.268 
S0tl 5.630.551 6.041.616 


Total stocks in U. S., Nov 
A bullish feature of the situation is the rapidity with 


whieh aetive spindles in the United States are increasing, 
havine gained 34,483,000 
53,115,000 last year, the largest on record, or 1,368,000 


176,000 during November, now 


vs 
larger than last year, with prospects of increasing largely 
future, indicating the continuance of a large con- 
Last season American mills 
7.707.000. 


in the 
sumption by American mills. 
consumed 6,224,000 
This season they will likely consume about 7,000,000 bales. 

Exports thus far this season total 2,293,000 vs. 1,546,000, 
or 747,000 larger than one year ago, and as exports for 
the whole of last season were 5,485,000 bales without eount 
ing Canada and Mexico which took 200,000, prospects are 
that exports this season will be about 7,000,000 bales if the 


bales, season before last 


eotton is available. 
Therefore, it looks as if the trade will require about 
14,000,000 bales this season, whereas the erop, ineluding 
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linters, points to a little less than 12,000,000. The large 


requirements of the trade, under the circumstances, ean 
only be provided by drawing heavily upon last year’s 
carry-over, much of which, like this vear’s crop, is low in 
grade. 

Eventually the market looks higher. 





Fabric Making—The First Useful Art. 





(Continued from page 178) 





Job exclaims * My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.” 
Thus even at that remote date in Biblical history the weav- 
er’s tools and his handiwork were well known. This inei- 
dent takes us back very near to the time of the great flood 
as recorded in sacred history. Prior to the time of the 
flood we have no definite statement in the Book of Genesis 
with the exeeption of one instance 


a few 


about fabrie making, 


which will be mentioned later, but we do learn 
connecting fac!s from this book which seem to throw some 
light upon our subject. We know that special attention 


was given t» sheep-raising, and we remember Abel him- 
self tendelt sheep. For what purpose were sheep raised 
in those days? Certainly not for food, for we are told 
in the first chapter of Genesis that God gave seeds and 
fruit as food for man before the time of the flood. Flesh 
was permitted as food only after the flood, according to 
the account in the ninth chapter of Genesis. Indeed, prae- 
tically al! of the leading Biblical commentators are agreed 
prior to the flood man did not even have the de- 
Such being the ease, then Abel and all 


that 
sire to eat 
mankind prier to the flood must have raised sheep simply 


flesh. 


for wool for the purpose of weeving fabrics therefrom. 

This then in biblieal record: takes us back to the Gar- 
den of Eden. There we ure given the only definite state- 
ment of fabric making prior to the flood, wherein we are 
told they made themselves aprons from fig leaves while 
sti!l in Eden an’ immediately after they had sinned. Ac- 
the biblical statements as true, the logical infer- 
ence would be that last long. In 
casting about for a more substantial fabric, it would also 


be a logical inference that after trying the fig leaves they 


ceptine 
the fig leaves did not 


began to weave long grasses together, and from that grad- 
ually they were led to seek the wool of the sheep for a 
fabrie that would last for months instead of a limited num- 


ber of days. 


Thus, whether we accept biblical records or whether 
we accept profane records, it seems to lead us inevitably 


to the conclusion that fabrie making was the first useful 


art in the history of mankind? 

To all of us in the textile industry it is a matter of 
pride that our industry and its commerce reaches farther 
out into the uttermost ends of the earth in its benefits to 
mankind than does any other industry. And, if we have 
advanced acceptable evidence that our claims are true, it 
should be a matter of additional pride that our textile art 
is older than every other art and trade in the history of 
the world.* 


*(The author desires acknowledgement of assistance 
kindly given to him in the preparation of this address by the fol 
lowing: Mrs. Rebecca Deal, Librarian Neblett Free Library, Green 
ville, S. C.; Rev. T. W. Sloan, D.D., Pastor First Presbyterian Church 
Greenville, S. C.: Mr. J. L. Farnum, Chief Bibliographer, Library of 


to make 


Congress. Washington. D. C Prof. Thomas Nelson. Director Textile 
Department, North Carolina State COollege, Raleigh, N. C©.: Prof 
Cc. W. MeSwain. Textile Department, Olemson College, S. C Ac 


obtained from the following 
Marsden: ‘‘The Story 
Among the Ancients’’ 


knowledgments are also made of data 

‘Cotton Weaving'’’ by Richard 
by Perry Walton: ‘‘Art Weaving 
tr. by F. Nelson Dale, Jr.) 


| nbhlications ° 
of Textiles’’ 
by Kuhn 
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Building up low- 
joints in street 
railway tracks. 





AS LIKE AS TWO PEAS 


ACH cylinder of Linde 

oxygen is filled as though 
it alone was intrusted with 
the reputation of Linde. 


The oxygen which goes into 
it, and into all the other 
thousands upon thousands of 
Linde cylinders, is so hedged 
with factory tests that it can 
be only of high purity—but 
uniformly so. 


The very fact that each eylin- 
der valve is triple tested to 
assure tightness before ieav- 
ing the plant means that 


The Largest I ’roducer of ( Ixy ygen in the World 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS CO, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Kohl Building, San Francisco 


every tank is full to its ca- 
pacity, and will remain so. 


In the span of a day—even 
in the span of years there is 
never a moment when the 
continuity of tests is broken. 
And should the oxygen show 
the slightest divergence from 
the high and uniform purity 
Linde always maintains it is 
discharged into the air. 


And because the expense of 
these diligent tests is spread 
over the largest oxygen busi- 
ness in the world the cost is 
not felt by the consumer. 
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Notes About Men You Know. 








Ear. F. Scort, president and manager of Earl I’. Scott 


& Co., Ine., Candler Building, Atlanta, Georgia, has been 
elected a manager of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Mr. Scott was born in Marshall, Texas, in 
1874. He was graduated from Vanderbilt University in 
1903 with the degree of B. E., and three years later received 
his degree of M. E. During the latter part of this period 
served as instructor in the mechanical engineering de- 
years thereafter he was occupied 


ne 
partment. For several 
in drafting and mechanical designing. Sinee 1914 Mr. Scott 
has been president and manager of Earl F. Seott & 
Co., Ine., and has designed and supervised the installation 
of condensers, spray equipment and power plants for many 
of the largest cotton mills in the country. 

Harry RICHARDSON has resigned as superintendent of 
the Artic (R. I.) Mill, and aecepted the superintendency 
of the Manchaug (Mass.) Mills. 

C. R. Giueert, formerly superintendent of the Frank- 
lin Mills, Greer, S. C., has aceepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Darlington Manufacturing Company, suc- 
ceeding G. A. Buchanan, who has become superintendent 
of the Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C. 

W. S. Merrirr has resigned as overseer of spinning, 
twisting, spooling and winding at the Cherokee Spinning 
Mill, Knoxville, Tenn. 

T. R. Morton, who for several years has been superin- 
tendent of the Fidelity Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., has beeome superintendent and buyer of the Martins- 
ville (Va.) Cotton Mills. 

R. L. Barnes, who for some time has been superintend- 
ent of the Rhode Island Cotton Mills; Spray, N. C., has 
heen made general superintendent of the Wearwell Sheet- 
ing and Blanket Mills, at Draper, N. C., a branch of the 
Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Co. 

R. L. McCraw, formerly overseer of weaving at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Calvine Mills, Charlotte, N. C., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Fidelity Manufacturing 
Co., Charlotte, sueceeding Mr. Morton, resigned. 

O. L. SHarer has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Adams Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga., to accept a position 
as overseer of twisting at the Cardinal Mills, West Point, 


Miss. 


A. P. Rircnir, formerly connected with the Pomona 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Dixon Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

J. EK. Presstey has resigned as superintendent of the 
cotton department of the Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen Mills, and 
accepted a position as overseer of carding, spinning and 
winding at the Aeworth (Ga.) Cotton Manufacturing Co. 

J. L. Brown, formerly overseer of weaving at the Arista 
Mill, Winston-Salem, N. C., has become superintendent of 
the Piedmont Commission Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

J. R. Witson, formerly superintendent of the Camper- 
down Mills, Greenville, S. C., has sueceeded T. A. Brown 
as superintendent of the Poinsett Mills, of the same place. 
Mr. Brown has retired, owing to ill health. 

Horace F’. Pgor has been elected president of the Lowe 
Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala., to sueceed his 
brother, the late Harper Poor. W. J. Waite, of New York, 
has been elected as a member of the board of directors. 

JoHN W. ARRINGTON, SR., president of the Union Bleach- 
ing and Finishing Co., Greenville, S. C., was recently elected 
president of the Greenville Chamber of Commerce. 

Lieut. W. A. KENNEDY, who was whh the 317th Field 
\rtillery in France, has been appointed southern represent- 
ative of the Electro Bleaching Gas Company of New York. 
Lieut. Kennedy is a graduate of the North Carolina Text- 
ile School which is a department of the North Carolina 
State College. Another graduate of this textile school, M. 
Stough, is in the dyeing department of the DuPont Com- 
pany of Charlotte. 

J. T. Gorpvon has resigned as overseer of carding and 
spinning at Grendel Mill No. 1, Greenwood, S. C., to beeome 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Mecklenburg Mill, 
Charlotte. 

ALFRED BraDLey has been appointed superinfenaent of 
the Jewell (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

Leon Lovert has accepted the superintendency of the 
Merrimack Mills, Huntsville, Ala. He was formerly over- 
seer at Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

A. F. Briaas has resigned as general overseer of carding 
at the Laneaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills and aceepted the 
position of superintendent at the Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, S. C. 

WituiAm R. Satter has been appointed overseer of 
carding at the Hutcheson Manufacturing Company, Ban- 
ning, Ga. 

A. S. Srarr has become overseer of spinning at the 
Efird Mills, Albemarle, N. C. He formerly held a similar 
position at the Long Shoals (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

U. T. Watuace, formerly at the Steele Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. C., has been appointed overseer of weaving at the 
Calvine Mill of the Chadwick-Hoskins group, Charlotte, 
WN. C. 

W. A. Maruey has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C., an@ become overseer 
of carding at the Pinkney and Rankin Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Georce D. Srupxrns, Sr., has been appointed overseer 
of spinning and spooling at the Bibb Cotton Mill No. 1, 
with M. H. Carter as assistant. 
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Company, has resigned to accept a position with the Parks- 
Cramer Company of Fitchburg, Mass., in a sales capacity. 
Mr. Porter will be located at 1508 Candler Building, At- 
lanta, and will handle this well known make of. humidifier 
equipment in the southern territory from Georgia to Texas. 
He has been active in the humidifier field for nearly 30 
years and has a host of friends among the mill men of 
the South who thoroughly appreciate his genial personality 
and his vast store of practical knowledge along humidifying 
lines. He began work with his new connection on Jan- 
uary first. 

Frank G. Norvu, the well known Atlanta representa- 
tive of Arnold, Hoffman & Company, Providence, R. I., 
was confined to his bed with a severe cold during the Christ- 
mas holidays. At the time this was written he was slowly 
improving and anticipated taking up his January work 
as usual, 

J. A. Jounsvron has accepted the superintendency of the 
Okeh Manufacturing Company, Greenville, S. C. 

DanieL SCHOFIELD has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the Marsh Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., to 


accept a position as assistant manager of the Gambrill and 
Melville Mills Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 
J. L. Powers has resigned as overseer of carding and 


spinning at the Inverness Mill, Winston-Salem, N. C., to 
take charge of carding, spinning, spooling, twisting and 
winding at the Bloomfield Manufacturing Co., Statesville, 
N.C, 

J. P. Pri has resigned as superintendent of the Rome 
(Ga.) Hosiery Mill and accepted the superintendency of 
the Charlotte (N. C.) Knitting Mill. 

B. F. Barnes, formerly superintendent of the Echota 
Mills, Calhoun, Ga., has become superintendent of the re- 
organized Vardry Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

FrepericK H. WANDELT was recently elected vice-pres- 
ident of the Textile Banking Co., 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Howard J. Stieb, assistant cashier of the Amer- 
iean Exchange National Bank, was elected treasurer of 
the company to sueceed Mr. Wandelt. 

Harotp Smirn has resigned as general manager of the 
Watts Mill, Laurens, S. C. His place is being filled by 
George M. Wright, who formerly succeeded J. Adger Smyth 
as president of the mill. 

W. L. Goopwiw has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of the Aeworth (Ga.) Hosiery Mills and accepted 
a similar.one at the Pryor Hosiery Milis, Jasper, Tenn. 

H. R. Davis has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Enterprise Mills, Augusta, Ga. He was succeeded by G. 
W. Brucker. 

Gorpon A. JoHNsTONE has resigned his position as 
agent for the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
which he has held for a number of years. 

Joun T. H. Lewis has resigned as manager of the 
Danville Knitting Mills, Bon Air, Ala. 

W. P. Horr has resigned as superintendent of the 
Magnolia Cotton Mills, Charlotte, N. C., and accepted a 
position as general overseer of carding at the Lynehburg 
(Va.) Cotton. Mills. 

J. M. Wappteton has resigned as overseer of weaving 
at the Puritan Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. He was 

sueceeded by E. E. Bishop, formerly of Enoree, S. C. 
Errotp B. THomas was recently elected president and 
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JOHN F. Porter, formerly of the American Moistening 
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Herbert L. Crowley, treasurer, of the F. H. Thomas Con 


pany, Boston, Mass., to fill the vacancies in these positions 
caused by the death of the late Frank H. Thomas, who held 
Thomas is the new vice-presi- 


these positions. Harvey L. 


dent. 


Breton Minero] ‘‘F.’’ 


Breton Minerol “F” is something absolutely new in the 


line of finishing materials. It is used with or without 


starch and other stiffening agents to give to the goods a 


soft and pleasing “feel.” It is a mineral oil especially sé 
lected for this purpose, permanently emulsified. By the 
simple addition of hot water this emulsion is diluted t 
In this diluted 


either 


any desired strength. form it is applied 


to textile materials loose stock, yarns, or fabries 


rhe distribution of the mineral oil is practically perfect, 


absolutely no stains or clouds forming. The goods become 
soft, light and smooth. Threads and fabrics for machine 
use are peculiarly noticeable for the ease with which they 


run on the sewing machines, 

It is characteristic of this material that it is not readily 
removed by squeezing in mangles or by whizzing in an ex- 
After the 


broken and the mineral oil uniformly absorbed by the fabric 


tractor. onee dried on fabric the emulsion is 


The finished product is therefore 
The finish 
when cooled is not materially different than hot from the 
drying cans. 


and not readily removed. 


more nearly permanent and perfectly uniform. 


Conditions of storage cannot develop raneid 
odors; in fact, the odor of the goods will, if anything, im- 
prove on storage. The finish of the fabric is not altered by 
moist condition of storage or atmosphere. In proper quan- 
tities it provides a sterile condition, preventing growth of 
mildew. 


Sufficient daylight and controlled natural ventilation 
are two factors which help operatives turn out more and 
better work with fewer mistakes. In a twelve-page booklet 
entitled “Daylight Pays Dividends in Textile Mills,” the 
Detroit Steel Produets Company, 2250 East Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Michigan, gives illustrations of installations 
This 
book also presents arguments in favor of the use of this 
type of windows, giving the reasons stated above and many 


others. 


of “Fenestra” solid steel windows in textile plants. 


“Fenestra” windows are made in two types—the 
worm and gear operator, for horizontally pivoted sash 
and the continuous operator, for continuous center pivoted 
sash or continuous top hung sash. Among the views shown 
in the booklet mentioned, which can be secured upon appli- 
eation to the company issuing it, is a reproduction of the 
well known Southern Textile Exposition building, Green- 
ville, S. C., which is equipped with “Fenestra” windows. 





One of the best examples of transporting freight by 
truck over mountain roads is that done by L. J. Ginnochio, 
of Reno, Nev., who operates two trucks between that city 
and Gardnersville, Neb. Steep grades and poor roads make 
a severe test for motor trucks and tires. Despite conditions, 
the service has been in effect for four years with splendid 
results. Goodyear cord pneumaties have enabled the trucks 
to carry greater pay loads with big savings in gasoline costs 
over the solid tires used during the first year. 
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BLEACHERS! 


There is an § 0 § call from 
your Selling Agent for Peroxide- 
bleached goods! 


The Super wants them turned 
out p. de q:! 


No time to study up on the 
question!-- 


Better get the dope from us 
before the call comes, don't you 
think? 


Peroxide advice free tomills. 


THE Re & He CHEMICAL COMPANY 


100 William St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















NEWPORT DYESTUFFS 


TRADE MARK 





We are manufacturing a very extensive range of 
high quality dyestuffs for all purposes. 


| Many of these dyes were known under a great many 
different names in the pre-war days. Before applying for 
import licenses, let us have your inquiry as we may now 
produce the color you require. 

: 

i 


\ NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Incorporated 


I DELAWARE CORPORATION 
} PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY. 
| BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. I. 


Greensboro, N. C. Chicago, Ill. 
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Practical Discussions by Cottons 
_,_ onallvarieties of Mill 


Twisting from Spools or Beams? 


Epiror Corron: 


In regard to the article in the November number ot 


Corron about a new method of twisting, it seems to the 
writer that some men jump at conclusions too fast when 
they see anything for the first time in a new cotton mill that 
seems new to them. First, let me state that there is noth 
ing new about twisting from one or more section beams as 
the ease requires. The system of beam twisting has been 
known and practiced for 35 years to the best of my know] 


edge (also quilling and spooling from beams of colored and 


bleached chain yarns). 


The writer was a hand dresser and long chain beamer 


Dana Yarn Mill in Sacearappa, Me., now 


at the W. K. 
Westbrook, Me., about 34 or 35 years ago. We beamed 
8/1 yarn, dyed in the warp and put on top of twister for 
8/4-ply carpet yarns. 
twenty years back at the Parker Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
At my present place (Whittier Mills Co.) sixteen years 
ago, I had eight long beamers on 20s 2-ply black and white 
(one x one), also combinations of yarns colored and white, 
such as 16s and 40s, 8s and 40s, and various faney yarns. 
These were all put on Fales & Jenks 208 spindle twisters 
and were run very sueccessfuly for several years, until the 
line of yarns ceased to be in demand. 

I have had a long and varied experience in the manip 
ulation of yarns of all numbers from two hank to 200s 
and 1 would not dare say that all twisting rooms could 
If that 


we would surely be doing it the beam twisting way, as we 


be operated exclusively on beam twisting. Was 50, 


know how to do it in this manner from experience. 


“Williams (Mass.)” speaks as if it would not cost much 
to make the change from the present method to the beam 
method of twisting. Let us look at the question from the 
standpoint of our own mill. We make twisted yarns from 
two hank all plies up to 24-ply, also No. 4s, up to 30s yarns 
Now for us to try to do all these styles 


Again, 


and up to S80-ply. 
from beams would be entirely out of the question. 
the same poor spooling later spoken of as being creeled on 
twister would be just as poor on a warper, where it would 
co if one wanted to make beams, and would be a drawback 
in regard to both quality and production. No beam is fit 
to go on top of a twister unless it is almost perfect, for 
one reason. When one end is down on a beam twister the 
whole business is stopped, which is not so with spools, so 
for all kinds of for and 
against ‘the method.” As to 
making the change, we would require a new room and quite 
We would also need about a dozen new 


argument 
the 


there is a lot of room 


so-called “new cost in 


a lot of new beams. 


warpers, therefore the warping would be all extra cost 


(considering all white work). 
The next question is ean one get enough extra produe- 
the the 


tion from beam method to compensate cost of 
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Beam twisting was also tried over 






warping? There is no doubt in my mind but that in som: 


mills making Jong runs, say, 100,000 pounds or more 0 


colored yarns, if same is to be dyed in the warp (single 


color or white, the 


and twisted either solid or with another 


heam svstem would be the one to sé If the beams are 
properly made, there is good a made ais nd ther 
is practically no waste. But t ister must be in good 
shape, as the bands must be all right betore starting uy 
and the help ought to be very intelli e! [ S ne 
work Is, a d looks, nice, 

Again, “Williams” does not mention anything abo 


the twisters as they are known in the trade Machines 
yarn mill, making from Ss to 12s, 2-, 3 
Lowell, Fales & Jenks, Howard & Bullough. 


or Draper, about 208 spindles. But tire 


an ordinary 


would be 


t-ply, 
yarns are not mad 


much on small gauge frames like these. Some tire yarns 


are made on doublers (Lowell) and and some on Brow 


ell’s. 


derneath the floor for 


Beams could be put behind on the doublers and un 


+ + 


3rownell’s, (if there is 


room ). (ie 


tine even results from beams running to doublers and 


men who have 


Brownell’s is another question. I presume 


noticed carefully the workings of either doublers or Brown- 


ell’s running from spools, have at some time found that 


on the same doff, some of the spools have more length of 


varn on them than others, vet the Brownell is a positive 
driven spindle. Now if this is true, a beam could not af 


ford to give more yarn to one spindle than the one which 


seemingly lagged behind unless the difference is caused by 


uneven tension, in which ease one beam running to several 


spindles might be able to overeome same, and is perhaps 
worth trying. 
The 


twisting room as “the 


writer of the article in November refers to the 


most neglected room.” The negleet 


was not in the twisting room. It was in the spooling dé 


sufficiently looked after. The 


partment, which was not 
writer knows this from long trials of warping from spools, 


We 


eotten 10 to 15 spools out of every 100, with the end lost 


| have 


the spooling was under another overseer. 


when 
on pieces and lapped on, some with spools put on spindles 
down, and the end not tied, and many other kinds 
lost pro- 


upside 
of poor work, all of which means lost time and 
duction on the warpers and in the succeeding processes. 

Mack (Ga.) 


Exeept for sporadic strikes the spinning nd of weav 


Italian textile district are running 


A keen export as well 


ing mills in the north 
100 per cent capacity. as domestic 


demand exists, with strong buying inquiry from the new 
nations formerly attached to the Hapsburg crown. It 1s 
understood that steps are being taken by the Italian cetton. 
exporters for the 
financially-depleted peoples may draw for cotton goods of 
The Banea Commerciale has already 


creation of credits upon which these 


Italian manufacture. 
extended a credit to Poland for the purchase of Italian 


goods. 
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A Stock Purchasing Suggestion. 





Kprror Corton: 

It is generally admitted that the keener is an employee's 
interest in the suecess of his mill, the fetter will be the 
quality of his work. His efficiency will increase with his 
interest and the mill’s production will enlarge in proportion 
to the increased efficiency. Therefore, any suggestion that 
would lead to keener interest on the part of the employees, 
o matter how slight the difference may be, should be 
ziven worthy consideration. 


Every employee would like to own shares in the mill 
for which he is working; but mill shares are expensive, 
even when at the lowest quotations, and about 90 per cent 
of the employees cannot afford to buy them. There is, as 
vou doubtless know, a system in operation whereby the 
employee may invest in shares and pay for them by having 
diseomforting amounts dedueted from his pay roll until the 
original cost has been collected. My suggestion covers a 
system whereby each and every employee, no matter how 
poor, may enjoy the decidedly pleasing sensation of re- 
ceiving dividends from his mill without the disheartening 
blow to his payroll. Briefly stated, my plan is this: 
During the war, everyone wanted to buy Liberty Bonds. 
Many did so; but there were some who could not afford 
to; there were none, however, who could not afford to buy 
Some bought few, others many, 
This idea 


is extremely applicable to employees in the purehasing of 


i 


War Savings Stamps. 
each in proportion to the size of his bank roll. 
mill shares. Why cannot some system be adopted by the 
mills that would bear the same relation to mill shares that 
War Savings Stamps bore to Liberty Bonds? These War 
Savings Stamps, purchased largely by those who could not 
afford to buy Liberty Bonds, proved of inestimable value 
to Unele Sam, and paid 4 per cent to the purchaser. If a 
similar system were adopted in the mills and invested in 
by each employee (there would be none who could not 
afford to give out at least a few cents to start with and 
more as he should feel able), why would it not prove 
equally as profitable for the mills as War Savings Stamps 
proved for Unele Sam? If a mill can afford to pay divi- 
dends on shares, it ean surely afford to pay 4 per cent in- 
terest on such small investments as above suggested, there- 
by giving each employee an additional return on his money 
in proportion to the amount invested. 

As before mentioned, this plan is suggested for the 
benefit of those employees who cannot afford to purchase 
regular mill shares, or to have their pay rolls “sliced” 
each week. Every man could buy just as many “stamps” 
(provided the stamp system be adopted) as he could af- 
ford, and voluntarily increase his collection from time to 
time. In this way he would be boosting both himself and 
his mill, and his pay roll would be lessened only according 
as his own will would dictate. It would be just one more 
tie binding him to his mill, and his efficiency would irferease 
in proportion to his growing interest. 

F. Heath Taylor (Ga.) 





The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Ine., an- 
nounces the production of a new dye, known as Alizarel 
Gray D G. 
and is similar to Alizarol Black 3 G, except that the shade 
It possesses good fastness 


This is a very pleasing shade of pearl gray, 


is somewhat redder and duller. 
to both light, water and acids. 
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Increasing Spinning Frame Production. 


Eprror Corton: 

Please allow me a few words in the contest on how to 
get better production and quality. I will deal principally 
with spinning, touching only onee on picking and ecards. 

In the picker room you will find some very small things 
that will cause bad running work as well as uneven num- 
bers and loss of production. First, a split-lap on the 
pickers or cards will make bad running, uneven work in 
Very. carefully instructed help 


Often 


we fill up such important places as these with inefficient 


the spinning department. 
should be employed to operate pickers and ecards. 


workers, which is a great evil in any plant. 

Another condition that ean be traced back to the pick- 
ers is uneven numbers caused from laps that vary from the 
Here is a good rem- 
Set aside all laps that 


standard in weight on finisher laps. 
edy, I think, for such a condition. 

vary, say, one pound on the heavy side of standard and 
mark with a yellow erayon. Set aside all laps that vary 
one pound on the light side of standard and mark with 
blue. Now set aside enough cards to take care of the vel- 
low laps, and likewise enough to take care of the blue laps. 
Of course, you must have the cans on these cards yellow 
and blue. At this process you have one card sliver that 
is heavy and one that is light. Now say you have six 
doubling into one on the drawing; take three yellow cans 
and three blue cans and put them together on the drawing 
frame. Here you again bring the two back to the standard. 
If the earders who have trouble with light and heavy laps 
will try this instead of letting them run on through their 
departments, they will save considerable trouble in the 
spinning and weaving departments from uneven yarns. 

As to makin? improyements where they are most need- 
ed, carding and weaving have had many improvements in 
the past 15 years and many labor saving devices have been 
installed in these departments, while the spindle has been 
marking time since the Rabbeth-Sawyer spindle days, our 
first bolster spindle. The spinning department needs im- 
proving. 

By an actual test we are able to get eight turns more 
front roll speed per minute by using filling build on warp 
varn. That is to say, we can take a warp frame, put on a 
filling build and speed up eight r.p.m. on the front roll 
and get better running work and the frame will run just 
as long between doffs as the warp build, notwithstanding 
the fact that we are getting eight turns per minute more 
speed. 

Of course there must be a device to spool yarn from 
the end of the bobbin, but there are several different ways 
in which it could be spooled. My opinion is that this is 
the greatest improvement that could possibly be made in 
the spinning rooms of the South today. 

Contest Letter No. 1. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., re- 
cently established a new research laboratory near the works 
of the company. This laboratory, which is modernly 
equipped and up-to-date in every way, oceupies the whole 
of a twenty-room building and in it, the chemists of the 
Dixon Company will be better able to analyze the clays, 
graphites and other materials which are used in Dixon pro- 
duets. j 


W. P. C. (S. C.) 
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A Belt and Pulley Inspector. 





Epitor COTTON: 

Did you ever think of the advantages of having a suit 
able inspector? 

In one mill you will find a man continually on the look 
out for a bad place in the main belts, or to see if they are 
too slack. Each noon he sounds so many pulleys with a 
hammer. In fact, this man is looking to find and remedy 
a defect that may at any moment cause the mill to shut down. 

In another mill, however, the pulleys are never sounded, 
the belts break here and there which often causes a shut- 
down. 

It is very little trouble to keep an eye on belts, pulleys 
and machinery, and much time ean be saved in doing so. 


Willams (Mass.) 


Piece Work Systems the Best Solution. 





Epitor Corron: 

If you will allow me the space in your valuable paper 
I would like to express my views of the cost and labor 
situation. 

Cotton is selling at a higher price now that it has since 
the Civil war. Wages in cotton mills are higher than ever 
before, consequently the cost of the finished product has 
advanced. The problem, as I see it, is how to hold the man- 
ufacturing cost down to a reasonable basis. 

I have spent thirty years in mill work and I do not be- 
lieve that the higher wages have increased the efficiency of 
the operatives, and I do not think that they have as mue' 
work to do now as they did several years ago. Consequent- 
lv, more hands are required to run a mill now than ever 
hefore. After a careful study of the situation I have de- 
cided that the piece work system is the best solution of the 
labor question. 

I have recently installed new twisters with hank clocks 
in my mill and while these machines were being erected 
the thought oeeurred to me of paying all twister help by the 
hank. This means not only the twister tenders, but creel 
hands, doffers and all other hands working around the 
twisters. After the new frames were all in operation, I 
put the proposition up to my overseer and we kept a rec- 
ord of the hanks produced for two weeks before the mat- 
ter was ever mentioned to the help at all. We then figured 
on a price that was fair to both mill and help and the hank 
system was put into effect.. The results were very satisfac- 
tory as you will see from the following figures: 

We had nineteen hands running ereeling and doffing on 
these machines. We now have fifteen hands doing the 
same work and they are making more money by the hank 
than they did by the day. My cost on twisting was xre- 
duced from .500 to .380. 

I next took up beaming, paving by the’ one hundred 
pounds. We were using eleven hands which we reduced 
to eight, and the cost was reduced from .400 to -330. 

These experiments have been so satisfactory to me that 
I expect to pay by the piece for every kind of work that 
can be arranged for satisfactorily. In this way, the oper- 
atives are paid for what they do and an inefficient hand 
does not earn as much as does an efficient one. A group of 
hands all working by the hour all get the same price per 
hour, consequently, the best hand in the group does not re- 
ceive any more for his work than the slowest one, and, as 
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we all know, there are some awful slow ones to contend 
with now. 

The agent of our mill also has charge of another mill 
and they have adopted the same system on the twisters, 
He has shown me his records and the cost was reduced 
from .770 to .550. 

Wherever it can be arranged to pay cotton mill help 
for the amount of work they turn off, it will surely inerease 
the efficiency of the machines, the result being more pro- 
duction at a lower cost. 

Contest Letter No. 4. Superintendent (Ga.) 


Eprror Corton: 

A set of well contented help is what we ought to bas 
our foundations on for good work and low cost of manufaet- 
uring. On the other hand, a set of help which is not satis- 
fied will cause more trouble than any other thmg in the 
cotton mill business today. Well contented h Ip work 
the interest of all concerned. They try to keep the amount 
of waste produced at_a minimum, keep their work clean and 
in good running condition. If you get your help into this 
condition you will cut down expenses all the way through. 
You should keep the mill and village in good sanitary eon- 


? 


dition so the h Ip will take pride in living in such a con 
munity and will not want to make a change, even for a 
few dollars more on the week. 

Get the help interested in their work and show them 
that you are interested in their welfare and want to help 
them in every way, and I assure you that you will have little 
trouble in keeping a good set of help with you and you will 
not have to hire help who will only stay with you a couple 
of weeks or so, and who do not care what kind of work 
Vv produec or what kind oO} eonditior they leave it In, 
what becomes of your machines, or whether vou can sel 
the goods they produce or not. I say get your help w 
contented, pay them a fair price for their work and let 
them know you are interested in them. If you do these 
things your machines will be well taken care of, your mill 


village kept clean, vour work kept in good condition and 


running smooth and your entire output will be sold as fas 
as it can be produced. 

Do not abuse your help In any way. That is a euston 
of bygone days. Keep level-headed overseers and second 
hands who are good managers of help and you will have the 


help problem solved. I am employed at one of the five 
best managed cotton mills in the South. These mills never 
have to run on half time for lack of help or orders for 
their yarns, and they spin from 36s to 120s and run cotton 
from Texas Roddy to Egyptian and Sea Island. They 
always have plenty of help and the very best to be had at 
that. These mills put into effect the rules outlined above. 

If you follow these rules you will have the h Ip prob- 
lem settled and will always have enough workers. Your 
help will be a set of operatives to be proud of. TIT think 
all good mill men will agree with me that a good set of well 
contented help is the foundation of maximum production 
and low cost, so I will not dwell any longer upon the help 
problem. 

Next let us find how we are to come out in the end, so 
to speak. It is a good idea to keep track of all that is 
going in and all that is coming out. Keep all the machines 






in good order so as to cut expenses and repairs, for a 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood, Cutch, and Other Dyewood Extracts 


Main Office 
1209 Turk’s Head Bldg. 


TANNIC ACID 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Works 
Charles & Bark Sts. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
2-4-6 Cliff St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
583 Drexel Bldg. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Old South ee ee 





- AMTEX 


TAPES 
DOUBLE LOOP BANDS 


Made and Sold By 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Main Office and Mill 


Belfield Ave. & Wister St., Germantown. 


Treasurer's Office 
23 South Second St. 








GENERAL MACHINE WORKS | 


YORK, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


Cylinders and Dials 


SPINNING and TWISTING | 


American Textile Banding Co.,Inc. | 


WA NUFACTURERS OF 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 








PROMPT SERVICE——RIGHT PRICES 
Philadelphia 


1815 E. Boston Avenue, 
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Cutting, Folding a Winding M | 
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It will cut cloth—fold the 
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machine can be fixed at the first sight of trouble at one- 
fourth of what the cost would be if the broken part was 
allowed to run on for a week or so. Keep all the machines 
well oiled and well greased so they will not wear any more 
necessary and at the down your 
All these small items run up to a high cost, 
Do not buy a 


than is same time cut 
horsepower. 
you will find if you only stop to consider. 
low, cheap grade of raw material to start with for it will 
cost more in the long run than a good grade. Buy the very 
best grades of cotton obtainable and you will have good 
running work all the way through and put your output 
into yarn or cloth rather than into waste and sweepings. 


Contest Letter No. 2. Through the Rubs. (N.C.) 


A Convenient Device for Fuel Oi] Tanks. 





(Copyright, 1920, by W. R. C. Smith Pub. Co.) 
Epiror COTTON: 

The increasing use of fuel oil for operating singers in 
textile finishing plants, and for replacing coal under the 
boilers in many mill power plants has necessitated the in- 
facilities contiguous to such 


stallation of suitable storage 


plants. It is common practice to use for this purpose hor 
izontal cylindrical tanks, with “bumped” or bulged heads 
and in varying diameters and lengths to suit the amount of 
oil consumed. 

This storage of fuel oil at the plant makes necessary 
the accurate gauging or measuring of the quantity on hand 
at regular intervals. Not only are these figures needed for 
inventory purposes, but they are also vitally necessary as 
The 


accompanying table and deseriptive matter is an effort to 


a check on the amount consumed from day to day. 


provide a simple and aceurate method for doing this work. 
Areas for Finding Contents of Horizontal Cylindrical 


Tanks in U. S. Gallons 


Div. Div.| | Div. | Div. Div. 

on | Area! on! Area! on | Area! on | Area} on 

Rod‘ Rod Rod Rod Rod! Area 
1 = }.00133] 21 |.11990|] 41 |.30319] 61 |.50181! 81 |.68150 
2 |.00375| 22 |.12811! 42 |.31304| 62 |.51154| 82 |.68927 
3 [.00687| 23 |.13646| 43 |.32293) 63 |.52122| 83 |.69686 
4 |.01054| 24 |.14494| 44 |.33284] 64 |.53085! 84 |.70429 
5  |.01468) 25 |.15355| 45 |.34278! 65 |.54042! 85 [1.71153 
6 |.01924) 26 |.16226| 46 |.35274! 66 |.54993) 86~|.71857 
7  |.02417}27 |.17109| 47 |.36272! 67 |.55937) 87 |.72540 
8 |.02943|) 28 |.18002) 48 |.37270! 68-|.56873! 88 |.73202 
9 03501) 29 |.18905| 49 |.38270|! 69 |.57802! 89 |.73839 
10 = |.04087 1.39270! 70 |.58723! 90 |.74453 


30 |.19817! 50 
.20738) 51 |.40270! 7] 


3 
1 1.75039 
32 |.21667| 52 |.41270] 72 

33 


19597 


159635! 91 


60538) 92 


11 04701 
12 05338 


13 .06000| 33 |.22603! 53 |.42270! 73 |.61431! 93 |.76123 
14 -|.06683! 34 |.23547! 54 |.43260! 74 |.62314! 94 |.76616 
15 07387) 35_|.24498) 55\).44260! 75 1.63195! 95 |.77072 
16 08111) 36 |.25455! 56 |.45356! 76 |.64046! 96 |.77486 
17 ~=‘|.08854| 37 |.26418] 57 |.46347| 77 |.64894! 97 |.77854 
18 |.09613! 38 |.27386! 5S |.47236! 78 |.65729! 98 |.78065 
19 10390! 39 |.28359! 59 |.48221| 79 |.66550! 99 |.78407 
20 ~=—-|.11182! 40 |.29337! 60 |!.49203! 80 |.67358!100 !.78540 





Constants by which the values in the above table are to be 
multiplied. 





Constant 
Diam of 
in Ft. 


-|120,152/187 227 270 316/367/421 480/541'608'678 748 
| | 


Rath date | 4 13%] 5 15%! 6 16%! 7 17%] 8 18%! 9 19%! 10 


| } ; i j } 
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eontents 


for indieating the 


To make a measuring rod 
of a tank, procure a strip of wood 1% x 114 inches square, 
making the length about one foot greater than the inside 
the lower end of the 


Fig. 1. 


Divide this distance into 10 equal parts, then divide each 


diameter of the tank. Beginning at 


rod lay off the inside diameter of the tank as at A, 





Fia. a 


of these spaces into 10 equal parts. This divides the diam 


eter of the tank into 100 equal parts, as indicated in the 


drawing. At each of these division marks draw a line 
across one face of the rod, as shown at B in Fig. 1. The 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, ete.. in the narrow columns in the table 


correspond to the 100 divisions of the rod. and opposite 
each number is a value representing area. 

To find the number of gallons to be marked on the rod 
opposite any given line, find the number of the line (be- 
ginning at the lower end of the rod) in the column headed 
Rod.” 


“Div. on Multiply the value opposite this number 





Lag Screw 








Washer 
“Indicating 
4 

Disk 

A B 
FIG. B 
by the constant corresponding to the diameter of the tank 
in feet, which is given just below the table. This gives the 
number of gallons for one foot in length when the tank is 
filled to the mark selected on the rod. Then mul iply the 
eontents for one foot by the leneth L (see Fig. 3) of the 
tank in feet: the last result is the number of U.S. gallons 
in the tank, exclusive of the dished heads. 

To find ‘the percentage of this number of gallons repre- 


sented b¥.the usual form of dished head, divide 74 by the 
length {L, Fig. 3) of 
to be added to the number first 
the contents at any level including the two dished heads. 

in the 


percentage 1S 


the tank in feet. This 
found in order to obtain 
For those who prefer the foregoing explanatio: 


form of a formula or rule, we have: 
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Specialists in Manufactured Weather,— 
Humidification, Heating, Ventilation, Puri- 
jication, Positive Automatic Control of Atmos- 


pheric Conditions, 


(arrier Fngineering @©rporation 


39 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City 


Offices at 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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The Fellow Who Says: 


“What You Don’t Know 
Won't Hurt You” 


may be right in a 
Dairy Lunch 
but he’s all wrong 


in business. 
isn’t he? 


Then, so that you may know 
the story of Manufactured 
Weather in the Modern Textile 
Mill (more than 200 of them 
now) write to me today and 
ask me to send you my new 
book “‘Weather.”’ It’s gratis, 
of course, and I’m right proud 
of the way in which my thou- 
sands of friends have received 
it. -They say it tells ’em the 
real dope without a lot of tech- 
nical camouflage. 


Why don’t you 


Write right now ? 


Yours to make 


“Every day a good day” 


The Mlechanicab Weather (ay 


JANUARY, 1920. 
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s 


Gallons — Area corresponding to division on rod 


constant corresponding to diameter length in feet. 
And to add the number of gallons in the dished heads, 


we have: 


0.74 


Gallons found by above rule < 


i 


length (L) in feet 


ILLUSTRATION OF THE USE OF THE FOREGOING TABLE 


Assume the rod has been divided into 100 parts and 


the lines drawn, as shown at B in Fig. 1. Suppose the tank 


is 4 feet inside diameter and 20 feet lone. Begin with the 
This line is, of 


and in the table opposite, Ba column headed 


first line from the lower end of the rod. 
course, l, 
“Area,” we find the value .00133. Below the table we find 
(4 feet) to be 


leneth (L 


a 20-foot tank 


the constant corresponding to the diameter 
The 


is .00133 


120. number of gallons for one foot in 
120 1596 of a gallon, and in 
.1596 < 20 2.192 gallons 


there are in the evlindrical 


portion of the tank when filled to the first line on the rod. 
Adding the contents of the two dished heads. we have 

4 = 20 = 2.192 
1.037 — 2.27 gallons including the two dished heads. 

120 .45 gallon 


9 gallons in the 


.037 and adding 1 makes it 1.037; then 
For the second line, we have .00375 
for one foot (L) in length, and .45 x 20 
20-foot tank. Ineluding the dished heads, it is, 9 < 1.037 
=: 9.33 gallons. 

While several less accurate approximations may be ob- 
tained with a little less time and labor, it is not desirable to 
use them, for the reason that a rod is made but once, the 
values on the first rod may be copied to another when it 
becomes necessary to renew a rod. 

An automatic constant indicator for a tank which is open 
to the atmosphere is shown at A, Fig. 2. For tanks smaller 


than 4 feet in diameter it may be made as at B, Fig. 2, but 


} 


“IV 


Metal or Wood 
Float 





Fie. 3. 


for larger tanks an indicating disk larger than the pulley 
(see Fig. 2) will usually be desirable. In this case the 
construction shown at A and C in Fig. 2, is preferable. 


DIAMETER OF PULLEY D, FIG. 2, AT BOTTOM OF GROOVE IN 
INCHES. 


Diem. of tank in 2. «<2. 4 4% | 5 | 5% 6 
Diam, at Bot. of groove ..... 75% |8 19 /32|9 35/64| 10% |11 29/64 
6m | @ | 7% 8 8% | 9 9% 10 


j12 18/32/13% [145 /16|15 19 /64|16 7/32|17 13 /64|18 11 /64|19 3 /16 
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The cireumference of the indicating disk is divided into 


number of gallons corresponding 
Fig. 1. 


division marks will 


100 equal parts and the 
to each mark is written opposite, as shown at © in 
On a disk 23% inches in diameter th 


he %4-inch apart which permits large figures to be ised and 


this reduees the liability to errors in reading. 

W here the contents of a tank are to be ¢ ype lled ry com- 
pressed air, the methods shown in Figs. 1 and 2 not 
be particularly convenient. For pressure tanks round 
level the eoustruetion indieated n Fig. 3 will ) 
more satisfactory. The indicating disk is ma 
same manner as explained 1 onnection 
2, but it is actuated by means of a float and leve \; 
old valve bonnet with stulfine-box 
leakage where the rod passes through the wall of ! 
as shown at the right in Fig. 3. The lever and | 
may be of wood or metal | ) ( Vs 1] thor 
ovehly dried and then given two or three coats of shellac 
before using. H. Kk. (O 

Another Southern Industry. 

The recently completed plant of the Birmingham Slag 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., on the property of the Tennesses 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., is said to be the largest slag 
plant in the United States. Six blast furnaces, which pro 


duce on an average 3,000 tons of slag a day, seven days a 


week, are in operation here by the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 

Railroad Co. 

At this plant the slag 
It is dumped into a concrete hopper which feeds a 


huted 


is excavated by large steam 


els. 


shaking grizzley. From the grizzley the material is ¢} 
to the loading hopper of the skip hoist. While the n aterial 
the 


is passing over the grizzley, a magnetic roll separates 


The crusher is set 


pieces containing a large part of iron. 
and discharges to the receiving hop- 
pers of a balaneed skip hoist. The 
all steel, are filled and emptied automatically and are con- 
trolled by an automatically operating electric hoist. 

After passing through a large bin, which is provided 


‘ 
ri 
} 
7 I 


in a concrete-lined pit 


ears. which are 


SKID 


with two “sling feeders,” which feed the crushed slag auto- 
matically to two magnetie rolls, where all small pieces of 
iron remaining in the slag are removed, the material passes 
into the sereening plant. The firs! screens, adjajceent to 
the rolls, are mounted on parallel shafts and the drive gears 
are completely enclosed in steel box guards. This screening 
plant has a maximum eapacity of 4,000 tons per day when 
both pairs of sereens are used. From the screening plant 
the slag flows by gravity through chutes to conerete storage 
hins from which it ean be shipped on :aort notice. 

This plant was designed and equipped by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. It is up- 
to-date in every respect. Every applicable safety device is 
in use and all through the plant methods which save time 
and which expedite orders are found; for instance, the 
company operates 75-fvot track seales, on which the cars 
stand while being loaded. This feature of the plant is con- 
sidered among the best, for much time and money is saved 
that was formerly lost in waiting for the railroad company 
to take the ears to its seales. The product of the Birming- 
ham Slag Company has been tested as a concrete aggregate. 
A large part of the output is used in road and pavement 
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WHAT DOES OVERHEAD 
MEAN TO YOU? 


. probably means administrative expense, rent, interest, insurance, 


taxes, etc., unavoidable expense, other than labor and materials, that adds 
to the cost and decreases the profit on production. 


But to S K F Bearing Engineers overhead also means FRICTION— 
an invisible drag on machinery that reduces plant efficiency and cuts deep into 
dividends. For in the average mill friction destroys at least 25 per-cent of all 
the power produced or bought. 


Yet this enormous waste can be largely eliminated through the aid of our 
Consulting Bearing Engineers—salesmen only as they serve. 


This S K F service is part of a laboratory-built ideal that seeks to 
co-operate with the manufacturer and furnish advice of a practical and 
impartial character. The fund of knowledge constantly available in the 
S K F Research Laboratories is applied to your particular problems in order 
to cut down that unnecessary and costly overhead caused by friction. 


Vanufacturers are invited to avail themselves of this bearing service at any time. 


S K F INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Nales, Service and Research Division 


165 Broadway, New York City 
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AAAI S K F Ball Bearings 
WNIT | Hess-Bright Ball Bearings , 
Atlas Steel Balls A 


Gronkvist Chucks 
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Using the Sum of Experience. 


Eprror Corton : 

How little do we think of how the average employee 
regards the order for any operation that comes in his daily 
task. He receives with a half knowledge the words that 
the overseer says, and starts away on the task with a very 
hazy idea of how the work to which he is assigned should 
be done, or the reason for doing it the way hevis told. 

We once had a drawing tender who was a very faithful 
hand but there had been a little trouble with the way the 
cans on the second drawings had been mixed with those that 
eame from the cards. The overseer had told Perey, the 
drawing tender, to take all the cans as they came from the 
eards and place them against the wall and to keep in an- 
other place all the cans delivered from the first operation 
of drawing between the first and second processes. 

I was going through the room and was rather surprised 
at the way Perey labored with the cans as they were filled. 
After watching him a few minutes, I said, “What is the 
new plan that you are carrying out? What did the over- 
seer tell you?” 

He looked up and seemed rather puzzled for a minute 
and replied, “Bill said this morning, when he gave me this 
job, that all the cans from the cards must be put against 
the wall, and the cans for the seeond drawing put here,” 
indicating the spare floor. 

“Do you know why, Perey?” I asked. He replied, 
“Some fool idea of Bill’s, I guess.” 

| knew that the overseer was a very careful man. He 
had puzzled over a way to stop the trouble with mixed 
eans, but after finding a solution he had not thought that 
Perey was working without any idea of what it was all 
about. 

“Didn’t Mr. Brown, the overseer, tell vou why the eans 


were to be put there?” I asked the tender. 


“Naw,” he replied, “I don’t know any reason, but it’s 
making a lot more work and I’m sick of the job right now.” 
“Look here, Perey,” I told him, “the hand before you 
kept mixing the on the drawing frames, and Mr. 
Brown was so sure that you could keep them straight that 


caus 


he gave you the job.” 

Looking up quickly, the wofker replied smilingly, “Why 
didn’t he tell me the reason? Sure, I ean keep them from 
being mixed, and I ean save a lot of walking, too.” 

We must put ourselves in the place of the operatives, 
when the orders are given, and try to see on every piece 
of work that is done if it means any more steps, so many 
more things to lift, or so many more times to carry the bob- 
frame, ete. Almost every hand looks 


“Bill or 


bins around the fly 
at an order in this way, John wants me to walk 
more or lift more.” 

We had a boiler to move from the No. 3 boiler house 


to the large boiler house at the No. 2 mill. The foreman, 


Robert, was a master hand at moving heavy loads with the 
tools he had. He laid out the way to make the hiteh, and 
saw to it that one horse could easily take the load along 
with rollers put under the skids, started it, put Axel and 
a helper on the job and after a few minutes went off to 
weigh a carload of eotton. 

I went over that way in a short time to see how they 
were getting along but did not see either boiler or men 
No. 2 boiler 


back of the building. As I eame in sight of 
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house, | saw Axel unhitehing the horse and loading the 
tackle on the eart. J asked him, surprised, “How did you 
get the boiler so far in so short time?” 

Axel grinned, “I’ve got one on Robert,” he declared, 


“as soon as he had gone, I had Jack, my helper, get three 


more rolls and lay them ahead of the horse, and block 


them. All I had to do was to keep moving and Jack picked 
up the rollers, and we had a track from where Robert left 
us to where we are now. I didn’t want anyone to catch 


my way.” 

There you have the workman who knew what the order 
meant, and was so pleased that he did that he used his own 
experience to make the job a quick one. 

This incident teaches the following lesson very plainly. 
The spirit of successful enterprise, and continuous full 
production can be secured by the pooling of all the experi- 
that 


of the man who drives the horse, or of the man who gives 


ence that a coneern has, whether the experience be 


the orders. 

When there is a particularly diffieult job to do, I have 
found that it pays to put the question up to the men who 
have the task in hand, after planning what I think is the 
best way to do it, asking them, “Have any of you a quicker 
or ‘a better way to do this than the one I have chosen?” 
Such*a method usually brings results. 

We once had a pulley to move that was so close to the 
wall that we could hardly find a machinist who could work 
in the small space. We had fussed and strained and tugged, 
but it would not budge. I saw one of the men talking to 
Harry, our blacksmith, and happened to hear the end of 
the sentence, “—should use a curved piece of steel to drive 
the key from above.” I said, “Yes, we will,” and the job 
went through in short order. 

There is no mystery about suecessful management. It 
result of the combination of the skill and experience 
How that 
problem of each man in his own way and under his loeal 


conditions. The 


is the 


of the whole plant. can best be done is the 


man who does the work is the tool with 


which the work is to be accomplished. Each one of us has 


to decide for himself, when the job is to be performed, how 


we can best secure with interest the sum of this mass of 


experience. 
move 


Any order, whether it be to a pulley, to run a 


loom, or what not, should be given in such a wav that the 
reason for 


Do noy 


one who is to do the work will understand the 
the order and what is to be secured bv that order. 


merely delegate the carrying out of any order to a muddled 


workman, but take the time necessary to make that person 


see the order and to realize the 


why and wherefore of the 


benefit the correct carrving out of the order will mean te 


him. A. H. G. (Conn.) 
The Link-Belt Company, with executive offices at 910 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., has reeentlv is- 
sued two booklets, Nos. 375 and 380. The former contains 
108 pages and shows illustrations of installations of Link- 
Belt labor-saving elevators and conveyors which include ap- 


paratus for handling bales of cotton and endless chain econ- 
textile mills. Catalog No 


vevors for use in ISO, entitled 


“Electric Hoists and Overhead Cranes,” contains 100 pages 


and is profusely illustrated with reproductions of photo 
graphs showing the ust of elect e } usts and o erhead 
traveling eranes in various kinds of industries R ers 
may secure copies of these hooklets upon reaues 
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COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE 


No Deposit Required on Cylinders 
PROMPT SERVICE—PURE GAS 


Commercial Acetylene never varies from its own high-standard 
quality. Its uniform purity makes for speed in operation and assures the 
clean, strong weld so essential in Cotton Mill work. 





Commercial Acetylene comes in portable cylinders of the following sizes: 


10” x 30” containing 125 cu. ft. 
12” x 36° containing 225 cu. ft. 
12” x 44" containing 275 cu. ft. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE IS SECURED WITHOUT DEPOSIT. 
WRITE FOR OUR SERVICE AGREEMENT. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 
204 Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City 203 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Aurora, Ill. Boston, Mass. Bound Brook, N. J. East Deerfield. Mass. 
Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. Moberly, Mo. W. Berkley, Cal. 


















HIS will give you a 
good idea of how the 


“Utsman” 
Does its Work. 


Takes hold of the base of 
the quill---by the rings--- 
and pulls. 

Result:---No battered ends 


to break your yarn and no 








splinters. 


Do yarn and quiils cost you anything? 
Then why not investigate the “UTSMAN” ? 
THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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After Many Years. 
(Continued from page 146) 


reappointments 


and all appointments or 


President may designate, 

thereafter shall be for seven years, ard each member shall hold his 
office until his successor be named and qualified. All vaeancies shall 
be filled in the same manner as original appointments Not more 


than five members of the board shall be members of the same political 
party. The chairman shall receive a salary of $12,000 and each 
member shall receive a salary of $10,000 per annum, together wit! 
the necessary traveling expenses while on the discharge of official 


duties, to date from his taking the oath o. omice 


Sec. 301. The board is hereby authorized and empowered> in 
all cases of dispute between any common carrier or railroad en 
gaged in interstate commerce, subject to the act to regulate com 


merce, and its employees as to wages, terms and conditions of em 
ployment, hours of service, or working conditions, after full hearing 
to prescr.be what is, or may be for the future, the just and reason 
able wages, terms, and conditions of employment, hours of service, or 
working conditions, and to issue an order to suc carrier to comply 
with such decision of the board; and such carrier shall conform to 
such order or requirement and shall not depart from the conditions 
so prescribed; such order to remain in effect until further order of 
the board. The board may, upon complaint of any interested party 
or upon its own motion, suspend or modify its findings and order 
after giving notice thereof to the interested parties in person, if prac 
ticable, otherwise by publication. 

Sec. 302. The board shall have power ™ make its own rules of 
procedure, summon witnesses, administer oaths, order the produc- 
tion of documents deemed necessary by it in any dispute, and employ 
a secretary, attorneys, and other persons necessary to the execution 
of its power; and the board is authorized to use and continue the 
services and authority of the boards heretofore organized by the 
Director General of Railroads, known as the Railway Adjustment 
Boards, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and the Board of Railway Wages and Work 
ing Conditions. The records, rules and reguiations made and promul 
gated by the said boards and their services may be utilized, and their 
rules, regulations, and duties may be altered, changed, or modified by 
the board created by this act, and until so altered, changed; or modi- 
fied, and, in so far as they may be deemed applicable, the rules and 
regulations promulgated by said boards, heretofore approved by the 
Director General of Railroads, may be continued in full force and 


effect. 

Sec. 303. When a wage or labor dispute is brought before the 
board hearing shall be held at the time, place, and manner to be 
determined by the board The board shall speedily and without 


delay make its findings in writing and shall serve them on the parties 
in interest. The findings of the board shall be final and the parties 
thereto shall be bound thereby. 

Sec. 304. It shall be unlawful for any group of employees to 
enter upon a strike before its controversy with the employer common 
carrier or carriers has been submitted to the board and until the 
board has made a finding thereon. If the employer common carrier or 
carriers conform to the findings of the board, the right of such group 
or groups thereafter to strike in order to obtain their demands in 
issue in the controversy thus decided by the board is hereby prohibited 
and such act shall be unlawful. 

Sec. 305. If after such hearing and finding of the board an 
employer common carrier or carriers shall fail or refuse to abide by 
such findings, such carrier or carriers shall be liable for the full 
damages to any employee, or group of employees, whether members 
of any labor union or organization or not, arising from such breach. 
Any labor union, or any employee, or group of employees may com- 
mence and prosecute an action for the recovery of the amount due, 
and in such case the court shall include in any judgment tendered 
in favor of any employee, union, organization, or group of employees 
the costs of the action, including a reasonable attorney's fee, which, 
when recovered, shall be paid to the employee, group of employees, 
union, or organization as the case may be. 

Sec. 306 Any employee, group of employees, labor union, or 
organization which authorizes any member to strike or break any 
contract of hire fixed or approved by the board, or aids, abets, coun- 
sels, commands, induces, procures, or consents to, or in any manner 
conspires to effect any breach of findings and conclusions of the board, 
shall be liable for the full damages to the railroad company or com- 
panies, arising from such breach. For the purpose of enforcing such 
liability (1) service of process or notice may be made upon any em 
ployee, employees, chief executive officer, or other official of any 
labor union or organization; (2) no action for such damages shall 
abate by reason of death, resignation, removal, or legal incapacity of 
any official or member of a labor union or organization, or of any 
change in the membership thereof; (3) such action if brought against 
any labor union or organization may be prosecuted in its recognized 
group name; (4) the action, however, shall run against the union 
or organization jointly and severally against it and the members 
thereof, or against the employees individually as the carrier or car- 
riers may elect; (5) satisfaction of any judgment rendered shall be 
made from the property of the union, or organization or any member 
or members of the offending union, or from the property of any 
offending employee or group of employees sued by name: Provided 
That no insurance, pension, or sick benefit fund shall be subject to 
the satisfaction of any such judgment. 

Sec. 307. Wherever the word ‘‘group’’ is used herein it shall 
be held to mean two or more employees, or where the word ‘‘strike’’ 
shall be held to mean the abandonment of employment 
pursuant to an agreement, an understanding, or by 
Provided, That nothing herein shall be taken to 
right to quit his employment for any 


is used it 
by such group 
concert of action: 
deny to any individual the 
reason. 

Sec. 308. There is hereby appropriated for the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, 1920, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to be expended by the board of railroad wages and work- 
ing conditions for defraying the expenses of the establishment and 
maintenance of such hoard, including the payment of salaries as 
provided in this title. 


“You have laid here, Mr. Chairman, a predicate for 


injunctive relief. These men will confront the same situa- 
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tion that confronted the coal miners and wiil submit 


their Government. It also provides a means of civily 


ight of 


penalizing men who insist upon asserting the rig! 
It protects them by a tri- 


being 


superior to their Government. 


bunal that is fair and impartial. It will stabilize indus- 


trial conditions. It will guarantee an uninterrupted traas- 


portation servieé. It will bring peace. It will establish, 


established, that the law is 


and 
And unless | 


mistake the temper of the American people, navermore wil] 


as it should be supreme 


that no elass shall be superior to the law. 


they consent to play the inconspicuous role of doormat for 


the shuffling feet of capital and labor as they struggle for 


individual gain at the expense of the general welfare.” 


The Union Warehouse & Compress Company. 


(Continued from page 166) 


grower or shipper, when storing cotton in a bonded ware 
house, will obtain a receipt which will be excellent collateral 
in case it is desired to hold the cotton for a better market. 
Such a receipt, being negotiable and guaranteeing weight, 
ean be converted into cash at any time or in any place. 
Spot cotton can be dealt in between persons entirely un- 
known to each other and rejections will cease. The pro- 
ducer will have everything to gain and nothing to lose by the 
proposed system. The spinner will likewise benefit, his 
chief gain being the large supplies of cotton assembled at 
concentration points, thus insuring him against a searcity 
of raw material, due to seasonal transportation difficulties 
Last but not least, bankers will be 


supplied with a large amount of the most liquid and high- 


and other obstacles. 


est grade paper, acceptances on cotton. 

Cotton men are nearly unanimous in saying that, with 
the development of the plans by the warehouse and discount 
corporations, a revolution will be effected in the handling 
of cotton. Under the plan outlined it is believed that the 
necessity for crowding the handling season into three or 
four short months will be overcome; that a period of twelve 
months may easily be taken in the operation, thus making 
It is believed, as well, that the 
inauguration of the dual system of warehousing and finane- 


for more economical work. 


ing through eotton acceptance paper will be an advantage to 
the small banks of the South, with whom it is always diffi- 
cult to meet the quick requirements of the short moving 
season. 





Off-the-road hauling quickly represents duty for which 
solid tires are not so well fitted because they spin and stall 
in soft going. A. J. Emmerton, farmer, of Bloomer, Wis., 
writes that the Goodyear cord pneumatic shod trucks earry 
full loads of fertilizer, feed and corn over plowed ground 
where actual demonstrations showed that solids could not 
go. He also declares that pneumatics travel better on clay 
roads and are not so hard on them. 


The Atlantic Dyestuff Company, 88 Ames Building. 
Boston, Mass., is sending out to its trade a folder descrip- 
tive of Atlantic Blue B Extra Concentrated, one of the dyes ° 
manufactured by this company. In the folder are shown 
different grades of yarn dyed with this eolor, which pos- 
sesses the properties usually found in the higher qualities 
of sulphur blues, being very fast to washing light, fulling 
and eross-dyeing. 
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Whatever the size maker’s formula 
there is one certain temperature at which 










Adjustment the size wonks best, and gives maximum re- 
Weight 


V 





sults. 


Keep It There 


It will pay you, in actual money, to see that 
the size box never gets too hot or too cool. 


Depending on the slasher tender is expen- 





\ The Powers No. 11B Regulator sive, and doesn’t get the results. Only auto- @ 
The thermostat bulb is immersed in the sizing matie thermostatie control ean do that. 






and connected with the steam valve by the flexibije 

tube Any change in temperature in the size im- ° ° > 
med_ately affects the thermostat, which operates Such control is obtained by the use of a 
the steam valve accordingly. This provides positive ‘ - : 
insurance against the size “skinning over” or Power’s Regulator on the size box. We will 


becoming too thick. 


It Helps Solye the Labor Problem 


Automatic temperature control releases men and 
vomen for other productive work. 


The Powers Regulator Company 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto 
Southern Representatives: 


“ASKUS” is L. Griffin, Greenville, S. C. 
Guy L. Morrison, Charlotte, N. C. 
1081 
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send you one for a 30 days’ trial and take it 
back if you don’t find it improves results. 





EK. S. DRAPER 


a) 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


The Scientific Lubricant for Textile Machinery LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND 
AVES power by cutting CITY PLANNER 


down friction. Does not PRE , 

' nT a -REPARATION OF ILLUSTRATED REPORTS EMBODYIN 
have to be reduced to lubricat- SUGGESTIONS FOR GENERAL MILL VILLAGE IMPROVE. 
‘ae eonsiateney by ‘the moving MENT AND IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS TO GOVERN 

Pe y 9 ANNUAL BUDGETS. 
macninery. 

ong sae Ee MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 
run and drip, leaving the bear 
ings dry. 

Saves fabrics. Does not throw 
















and spatter. even at high 
The Bradley Stencil Ma- In universal use by 
speeds. dl = — Stencils in thousands of man- 
: alf a minute, at reduced ifacturers and ship- 
cost of 1-10c each. Wri f 
Write for Booklet Br a ey for catalogue and —ae 
ist, S 


Stencil 


SwANSSFINCH Machine 





COMPANY 
NI W YORH ) ; 
" bs Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Quality Lubricants Since 1853 Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 


Buffalo Detroit Providence New Orleans 


CATARACT REFINING COMPANY, INC. 
Toronto, Can. London, Eng. 
Distributors: 

Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


35c or $3.50 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 
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Annual Financial Review. 


(Continued from page 176.) 
facturers will be able to compete on an equal basis with 
United that at all 
this period normal profits will rebound to efficient manage- 


those in the States, so times during 


ment, although the margin of profit as compared to war 
limes will slowly but gradually be reduced. 

During 1919 there have been wide fluctuations in the 
price of the shares of the American Linen Company, due 
to a great variance of opinion on the part of investors as 
to the the the 
advanced materially, only to meet realizing sales in large 


real value of stock. Several times stock 


volume. In most cases the sellers were investors who year; 
before had bought the stock well above par, only to see it 
drop back to $50 a share together with cessation of all 
dividends. Therefore, in spite of the fact that disburse- 
ments the last year or two have been liberal, and in the 
past year amounted to $10.50, nevertheless owners of the 
stock over a considerable period of time felt this was their 
opportunity to get out, and have done so to a considerable 
degree. At the close of the year the stock was not far 
from its high, due to the fact that in Fall River it is be- 
lieved a much more aggressive policy with regard to con- 
ditions within the mill is likely to be shown in the near 
future. The present price of the stock cannot be said to be 
high, as it figures less than $10 a spindle, and inventory 
values are on a most conservative basis. The unfortunate 
experiences of investors over a long term of years in the 
past will likely cause further prejudice against the stock 
and prevent it rising in market value fo the same degree 
as some of the other Fall River issues. 

For the first time in a good many years there has been 
a real market value for the Preferred and Common stocks 
of the Aneona Mills. This is due to a change of control. 
During the year George D. Flynn purchased the majority 
holding in this corporation, and as a result the affairs of 
the corporation are now more prosperous and the outlook 
far brighter than for many years. 

Trading in the stock of the Arkwright has been 


Mill 


in comparatively small volume, but with a considerable 


increase in market price of the shares. Since the new in- 
terests secured control of the Arkwright, earnings have 
been large and the disbursement made during 1919 of $25 
a share is the largest of any Fall River mill in percentage. 

In a lesser degree this holds true with regard to the 
Barnard Mfg. Co., which was also liberal in its disburse- 
ments to stockholders, paying 16 per cent for the year. 
Great faith in Mr. Newton’s general business ability is the 
underlying factor with regard to the stock of this mill, 


and has been from the start, since he took hold of the 
proposition. Surely up to the present time the faith 
has been well justified. 

The end of the vear finds the stock of the Bourne Mill 


stock, however, 


little 


up about $50 a share. Transactions in the 


have been comparatively few, as there is floating 
supply, and conditions surrounding the mill and the eorpor 
different 


There is a great difference of opinion as 


ation business are somewhat from those of the 
ordinary mill. 


to how, over a term of years, the profit-sharing arrange- 
ment adopted by the Bourne Mill works out with regard 


to the owners of the business. The arrangement has been 


in foree now for some term of years, but opinion still varies 
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widely. The fact that such an arrangement does cx.st ay 


parently is not a market asset, as far as we can fil out. 

During December tlie demand for the stoek of the 
Border City Mill seemed to be greater and more urgent 
than at any other time during the calendar year. No 


special reason for this has come to the surface as far as 


we know, and it is probably due to the veneral improvement 


in conditions in the textile business and the seitlement 


sides for another 


of the wage question satisfactorily to both 


period of six months. Underlying values of this stock are 


very large, but its policy with regard to dividends is not 
the other Fall River Mil's. 


share, ai- 


as popular as that of many of 
In 1919 Mill 


though the volume of trading was extremel\ 


] ] ] - 
stoeék advanced 090 a 


Chace 
limited, as the 
Dividends for the 


stock of this mill is held closely. year 


amounted to 13 per cent, and in December the directors 
declared a dividend payable the second of January of $6 
per share. A further rise in the market value of this stock 
is more than justified, and probably will take place in 


1920, particularly should any volume of stock eome on 
the market. 

The shares of the Charlton Mill have had a more mark- 
ed rise by far than the Fall mil] 


due to the fact that the corporation is a fairly new one, 


average River shares, 
and since it started has been remarkably successful in earn- 
ings per spindle, also as it was comparatively new there 
earn- 
three- 


which to trade. Average gross 


taxes, ot 40 


was more stock in 


ings, before federal per cent over a 


year period is not to be sneezed at, and this is the reeord 
of the Charlton, so it would seem as though the rise was 
fully justified. The Charlton Mill really only got going 
in 1912, and it is probably not far from correct to say it 
has earned its capital twice over during that time. 
Liberal disbursements on the part of the directors of 
the Davol Mill, total distribution being 14% per cent for 
market value 


other 


the vear, have had a beneficial effect on the 
have line with 
issues about for the The 
of the Davol Mill is comparatively sma!l, but it is 
its capital. 


of these shares, which advanced in 


$50 a share past vear. capital 


rich 


in quick assets, which all told about equal 


Therefore, if business is as good as it seems it must be in 
1920, the dividends disbursed by this corporation will be 
in 1920 fully as large as in the previous year. The pres- 


ent market price of the stock is the highest it has ever been, 
but values seem to more than justify the same and even a 
further increase in price of the shares. 

Klint Mill stock was selling at 165. 


part of the vear it 


Ahout a vear ago 


Towards the latter advanced to an ex- 


tent that brought the market up 100 points higher than the 
aforementioned price. Dividends “for the vear amounted 
to 16 per cent, so it probably was ot large disburse- 
ments that attracted investors to this stock. In three years 
the Flint Mill appears to have earned at least once and a 
half times its eapital stock, and paid out but a small pro- 
portion of this. This leaves it in an extremely strong 
financial condition and will make possible large disburse- 
ments the eon i! ? Vear, should these seen ady sable to the 
Board of Directors. This faet probably accounts for 
large rise in the price of the stock and the seareity of 
supply on the market 

King Philip Mill stock has had a rise in excess of the 
average Fall River Mills for the past twelve months it be 
ing rumored on the street that Simeon B. Chase has be 
most sueecessful in his merchandising of the product of 













































Full Speed Ahead! 


Whether industrial production 
shall catch up with present 
demands depends largely upon 
speeding up machinery, to over- 
come shortage of men and hours. 


New Departure Ball Bearings 
speed up your machines, reduce 
power losses; increase accuracy and 
give machines longer life. Our 
assistance in the solution of this 
part of your production problem 
only waits upon your word. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. COMPANY, 
Chicago BRISTOL, CONN. Detroit 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
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Our engineering department 
is at your command. Send 
us blueprints and data cover- 
ing maximum and minimum 
speeds and loads and our 
experts will send you com- 
prehensive and impartial 
recommendations. 
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Mercerizing Gassing 
Bleaching 


We havea new and strictly modern plant for mercer- 
izing, gassing and bleaching. 
Located as we are in the center of the combed yarn 
spinning industry of the South, we are enabled to furnish 
you with the highest quality processed yarns in all 


numbers. 


The American Processing Company 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


New YorK REPRESENTATIVE: 
H. B. ROBIE, 
No. 346 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SELLING AGENTS, 
THE RIDDLE COMPANY, 
Mariner & Merchant Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 
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both King Philip and Tecumseh Mills. As both corpora- 
tions were extremely rich in assets before and owed prac- 
tically no money the liquid assets in excess of what is nee- 
for the to 
great that before long extra disbursements on a very con- 


essary mills do business with has become so 


siderable scale in some form or other will have to take 


place. In spite of the rise in the price of these shares 
they are still extremely cheap, in our opinion, and likely 
to sell very materially higher at no distant date. Both 
these mills are selling on the basis of practically $15 a 
spindle, and the rate at which their inventories are carried 
is far below the average of cotton mills in general, although 
not as low as a few others in Fall River. 

There has been a wide distribution of the shares of the 
Lincoln Mill the last the 


has advanced, roughly, $400 a share. Lincoln 


stoek 


for 


months, and 
The 


several years has made very good earinings, and B. B. Read 


in twelve 


is to be congratulated on his handling of the corporation’s 
affairs. We feel, however, that the rapid rise in price 
has more than discounted the improvement in the Lincoln, 
and that it is selling high at the present time as compared 
the of New Bedford Fall 
shares. For this reason we do not anticipate it will ap- 
preciate in value in 1920 to anywhere near the extent some 


with general run and River 


of the other well-managed mills will. The Lincoln makes 
finer goods than some of the other Fall River mills, but its 
inventories are also high comparatively, but not high com 
the average New Bedford mills. 

During the latter part of 1919 an active market de- 
veloped on Mechanies Mill, and considerable stock changed 
hands between the limit of 140 and 155. 


past the dividends on Mechanies have been exiremely lib- 


pared with 


For some years 


eral. In 1916 there was six per cent; 1917, 13% per cent: 
1918, 17 per cent and in 1919, 14 per eent, and it is sur- 
prising that the stock has not advanced more in previous 
years. Investors are quite prejudiced against the stock 
because of its past reeord of dividends which was irregu- 
lar, and the fact that it is an old plant, causes them to lack 
faith in the permanence of the present rate of disburse- 
ments. We are of the opinion that in the coming year, 
however, the rate is likely to be larger rather than smaller. 
At 150 Meechanies Mill was selling on a basis of less than 
$10 a spindle and its inventory account is carried most con- 
servatively. 

The stock of the Merchants Mill in the past year has 
advanced only about the average of the other mills, al- 
though in our opinion it should have advanced at a much 
more rapid rate. It looks as though the stock were now 
plainly established above $200 a share, but even at that 
it seems extremely low compared with the average of Fall 
We look for much higher figures and new 
is an 


River stocks. 
high reeords for this stock in the coming year. It 
earnings over a 
long period of years have been extremely The dis- 
bursements in 1920 ought to be on a seale that would justi 
fy a much higher figure per share. 

Narragansett Mill stock has advanced $100 a share in 
Rumors 


up-to-date plant and management, and its 


rood. 


the past year, or about as much as any on the list. 
that control of the stock was being sought were made in 
December, this being neither confirmed or denied up to 
the present time, but the market for the stock remains at 
the highest level yet reached. The balance sheet of the mill 
apparently justifies the present level irrespective of whether 
there is competitive buying for the purpose of control. 
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advanced aS much das a 


Mill 


good many issues the past year in spite of liberal divide 


Osborn shares have not 


disbursements to the stockholders, amounting to 15 pe. 
cent. We know of no reason why the stock should no 
have advanced further other than that investors are pr 

judiced somewhat by the lack of evenness in the demand 
for shares. The greater part of the time it is very difficult 


to either buy or sell stock of this mill. 


iWVanheea 


The market for the Pilgrim Mill stock has a 
rapidly in the last two months. As stated in our pre 
vious two years siatistics on Fall River Mills, we feel this 
mill is exceptionally well managed and the policy Mr 
Searles, the treasurer, a very broad one. Hy seems 
take into consideration a wider range of factors influen 


than the majority 


iver. Mille. 


manufacturing business 


New bB dtord or 


ing the textile 


of executives either in Fall 


and the result has been that under his management large 
profits have been made. 

Poeasset Mill shares have advanced about the averag: 
of the general list of Fall River, the present market being 
about 150 a share. Dividends paid the past year amount- 
ed to $12 and in 1920 we look for even larger distribu 
tion to the owners of this stock. Pocasset is selling on a 
basis of only about $11 a spindle, and inventories are take1 


on a conservative basis. 

After resting in a comparatively narrow level for about 
1919 the stoek of the Riehard Borden final- 
high 


ment was much delayed and would have been justified two 


three years, in 


ly reached a new level. In our opin-on, this move- 


or three years ago. 


advanced rapidly on 


Stock of the Sagamore Mill nas 


top of a very large rise in the three previous years. The 


market value of the shares is about 375, which seems to 


have discounted in our opinion to a 
earnings. 


large extent the fine 
condition of the mill and its large 

The market value of the Seaconnet shares has fluctuated 
materially during the year 1919, due, in no small degree, to 
various rumors circulated about its giving a stock dividend. 

The stock of the Shove Mill has advanced materially 
during the year and to stockholders have 


heen large, amounting to $14 per share, $5 being paid in 


dividends the 


the last quarter. At present market prices it is selling at 


less than $10 per spindle which would seem to indicate that 


higher prices ought to be realized by the owners of these 
shares the coming year. 
The stoek of the Union Cotton Mill enjovs a price 


higher than has ever been reached for these shares before. 
Compared with the other mills it seems to have pretty wel 
discounted its present financial condition. 

The stock of the Wampanoag Mill has been in 


Underlying 


active 
demand and seant supply during the year. 
of other Fall 
Mill amounting to $15 


values are about the average River mills. 


Disbursements for the Weetamoe 


the owners of 


were liberal, and probably more by far than th 
the stock anticipated when the year commenced. 


The Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., is send- 
ing out to its customers and friends a 1920 vest pocket 
diary book. This is attractively bound in leather and con- 


tains a large amount of valuable information, such as par- 
cel post and postage rates, metrie tables, a list of repre- 
sentative hotels and Morse chain data, in addition to space 


in which a diary for the entire year may be kept. 
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A Pioneer in a New Role. 


In the fall of 1911 there appeared in a journal an ad- 


vertisement of the importers of the S K F ball bearing, tor 


a sales’ engineer to pioneer their product in the textile field. 
The accepted applicant was a young man whose experience 
had been in designing wool spinning machinery, largely, 
“J & B” mules. 

The new duties ealled for resourcefulness, for the work 
of applying anti-friction bearings to textile machinery had 


never been attempted in America. The only path for re- 


search work was the somewhat undeveloped English appli- 
cation of such bearings te spinning frames and flyer spin- 
dies, and the limited German use of the same bearings on 
ecards. 

New England textile machinery builders were conserva- 
tive about the use of an unknown and foreign product. The 
woolen and shoddy manufacturers, however, were not so 
shy and, here and there, decided to put ball bearings to a 
crucial test; for, if they could stand the punishment of a 
shoddy picker, they would meet the requirements of any 


textile machine. It seemed. a gambler’s chance, but the 


ball bearings proved the trump card. 
The news of this test soon reached the ears of cotton 
manufacturers. The pioneer work of the young sales engi- 


neer began to be known. Southern mill operators always 


acute for anything to speed production and improve prod- 
uct, asked for data, with the result that the new exponent 
of textile ball bearings, spent months in the South illustrat- 


ing and demonstrating the device. 

Meanwhile his research work was going on throughout 
New England machine shops, and in the textile mills from 
His aim was new improvements and 
Little did the trade know of the 

A skilled hand was silently and 


Maine to Alabama. 

advanced application. 
broad results achieved. | : 
patiently at work. Through the inventive genius of Mr. 
Beede of Pawtucket, R. I., a complete line of ball bearing 
twister spindles hitherto unknown, was developed. Six 
exacting years passed before this ultra conservative but 


master mind of spinning and twisting machinery would an- 


nounce the new spindles. 

No sooner was unqualified suecess attained than a new 
difficultv arose—the demand was greater than the supply. 
To m et the emergency the ball bearing specialist decided 
on a new role. Familiar with the trials and failures en- 
countered by others in attempting to market a reliable ball 


bearing spinning spindle, he looked about to see what could 


he done toward suceessful manufacture. 


He was one of the first to point out the reasons for the 


failure of certain ball bearing spindles, resulting in the 
final disearding of these types, and the turning of the former 
manufacturers back to the production of standard type 


plain journal spindles. 


With the demand for ball bearing twister spindles be- 


and having worked ‘out a reliable type, it 


ecoming acute, 

was but a natural evolution which led to the formation of 
1 company to manufacture and place this product on the 
markel 


At rne head of this new corporation is found the voung 
expert of whose work we have spoken—young in years 
sure, but old in college and technical edueation, to- 


1 actual ball bearing practice; indeed one of the 


cether wit] 
t, in point of serviee in this ecountry—a man who for 
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over eight years now has been specializing on anti-friction 
textile engineering—Mr. Elliott A. Allen of Boston. 

The name of the new organization is the Allen Spindle 

Corporation, incorporated under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, with a paid in eapital of $55,000. 
The officers are: Elliott A. Allen, president and general 
manager, and Frank A. Daly, treasurer, with a board of 
directors of wide repute in the textile industry. 
The headquarters of the company are in the Little Build- 
ing at 80 Boylston Street, Boston. They already have a 
contract for the exclusive control of a spindle plant, fully 
equipped and in actual operation, to produce standard types 
of spindles using annular ball bearings of the S K F make. 
The complete output from the improved specifications and 
designs will be controlled by the Allen Spindle Corpora- 
tion. No departure from the principal of the successful 
types of spindles will be made at present. These are past 
the experimental stage, having been in continuous service 
since 1913, and in some eases the running time has equalled 
13 years. What is said to be most remarkable is that dur- 
ing this period no defect has been noticed, or replacement 
made in these spindles. More than this a dozen different 
mills have had them in use, with complete and unvarying 
satisfaction. The total spindleage amounting to Anany 
thousands is claimed to be 100 per cent perfect. 

The reasons for the demand of the new ball bearing 
twister spindles are obvious, not the least being the saving 
in power consumption. Tests made show the average saving 
to be over 15 per cent of the total power input. In some 
cases nearly 30 per cent saving was recorded. At the pres- 
ent high cost of power, this feature alone, makes the ball 
bearing spindle a profitable investment. 

Other features show ring twisting frames giving greater 
production per unit of driving power, and marked improve- 
ment in uniformity and tensile strength of the yarn. Any 
variation in band tension has little or no effect on the ball 
bearing spindles and, henee, a uniform yarn can be ex- 
pected from all spools. Further, there is a vast saving on 
tapes and bandings. The new type does away with fre- 
quent adjustment in the use of band drives. It is well 
known that a tight band means a hot spindle bearing, and 
resulting wear; while a loose band allows slippage and re- 
sults in an inferior product. Humidity, spindle tempera- 
tures, imperfect oiling, all play a part in plain bearing band 
spindles. Cool, light, even-running, and clean ball bear- 
ing spindles obviate all these defects. To install the new 
type spindles it is not necessary to diseard old frames, the 
only expense is in the new ball bearing spindles, which 
are made to replace old twister spindles without change of 
rail, spools or drive, thus bringing the band drive type of 
frame to a point where they ean do practically the same 
work as the new tape drive frames. 

The Allen Spindle Corporation proposes to broaden its 
scope to include anti-friction textile engineering service 
and research of spindle practice. This service will be of 
cooperative value to present successful manufacturers of 
plain journal spindles. From every angle the new com- 
pany will furnish specialty service both to machinery build- 
ers and textile manufacturers. 

We might add a word more to express our pleasure that 
this young pioneer who helped to bring “anti-friction” to 
its present accepted place in textile work, is to give of his 


experience to all having problems to solve in this field. 
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TRANSFERRED HOSE AND HALF HOSE 


when made on our 


MODEL B 


With automatic means for prepar- 
ing the machine for transfer, require 
less moves on the part of the 
operator. This means increased 


production and lower cost. 


Established 1865 


Scott & Williams 


INCORPORATED 
366 Broadway, New York 
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HOSIERY MACHINES 


SIMPLICITY SPEED PRODUCTION — QUALITY 
Four important things to consider when buying Hosiery Machinery. 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for full particulars and samples of work. 
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The Year in Knit Goods 


The first year of peace after the long world war marked 
a period of recessions and advances more radical, probably 
than ever had been crowded into a twelve-months. Manu- 
facturers sold their product at the lowest prices since the 
early months of the epochal struggle, and at the highest 
ever recorded anywhere. 

The months between high and low were months of anx- 
iety, during which there was flowing a steady under-current 
that was destined to shatter market conditions ard show the 
futility of attempting to forecast the operations of the un- 
written law of supply and demand. 

Failure of the Senate to ratify the peace treaty cid not 
rise in significance to a mere incident. The market was 
headed for the top, moving steadily upward on an ocean 
of American dollars and ballasted by American cotton. 

From December to December proved a fitful period for 
trade in anything knitted, wether from cotton, wool or silk. 
For the purpose of reference or comparison, the expres- 
sion “After the armistice” became as common as was “Be- 
fore the war” back in the latter decades of the nineteenth 
century. The many who at the beginning of the year played 
the market for a rise won a big return on the stake; for 
those who sought to profit by continued deeline the market 
was considerate—opportunity was afforded for hedging or 
shifting the bet—and even the player on the wrong side of 
the table was able to escape a severe penalty for his mis- 
taken judgment. 

Passing from the first to the crowning event as they 
might be related in chronological order, the first in point of 
importance was the stampeding of a large number of manu- 
facturers by a small group of jobbers, and the last was a 
complete reversal of the attitude of the men at the head of 
From the day the armistice was signed in No- 
vember, 1918, demoralization continued to spread, until 
mid-January, 1919, two months after withdrawal of the 
had marshalled, dis- 


became 


the mills. 


mightiest armies the world ever seen 


knit goods seized with paralyzing 
fear, and at the memorable meeting of the Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion of Knit Goods Buyers, at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York, by a coup foreed many manufacturers to guarantee 
New York 


that 


tributors of 


prices against their own reductions. It was a 
State underwear manufacturer who 


group, and a Tennessee mill executive who lowered the flag 


surrendered for 
for the manufacturers of hosiery. being followed by a 
Georgian, 

In a conference called ostensibly for arriving at a pre- 
sumably safe basis of business for the succeeding half-year 
the jobbers dictated terms. They forced the adoption of 
resolutions which provided that -prices should be adjusted 
to June 1, 1919, for hosiery, and to July 1, 1919, for fall 
underwear, and no eaneellations to be accepted unless be- 
eause of non-delivery after 30 days from delivery date, or 
on the ground of imperfections in merchandise. 

In less than four months the terms of the abject sur- 
render were forgotten. Almost immediately after the meet- 
ings of the National Wholesale Drv Goods Association in 
Chicago and the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods <Assoeia- 
tion in Louisville, Ky., buyers came from hiding and there 
was a period of buying of briskness sufficient to re-estab- 
After a month or two of reaction, there 


lish confidence. 
was the semblance of a knit goods trade high tide, which 


set in early in July and continued almos terrupted 


rested on thelr oars 


until early autumn, when all interests 
for further development. 


By November, buying was at the 


highest stage of the 


vear, and the jobber who in the spring was clamoring for 


a price guarantee was equally vociferous in lis demand tor 
delivery of contracts and was combing the market for his 
requirements for the spring and fall of 1920. The under 


dog of January was on top in November and held the po- 


sition throughout December. His grip tightened with the 


upward movement in cotton, which on December 3 sold tor 
40 cents, the highest price ever recorded for that mont 


was made on the 


And it was significant that this reeord 

day that sterling exchange dropped to the lowest point in 

history to that time—$#3.87%4, against a parity of $4. 865%. 
The low rate of exchange caused not the slightest dis 


turbance of the domestic market for the staple, and cotton 
knit goods were shown to be immune, for the time, from the 
demoralizing influences of the muddled situation in Europe 
state of 


notwithstanding the tumble under the disturbed 


affairs at home in the early months of the vear. Exports 


ot hosiery for the nine months to Septembe r 30 had 
amounted to more than six and one-half million doze 
pairs, in contrast with a little more than half that quantity 
for the correspondil o period of 1918. The invoice value 
of all knit goods exports for the nine months was #25, 


677,868, against $9,945,404 for the corresponding period of 


1917. The vear’s hosiery exports to the end of September 
were valued at $18.636,761, underwear $6,054,913, and 
other knit goods $986,194. 

Logically, with the pound steadily dropping and the 


frane, mark and lire descending to new low levels, it might 


have been assumed that the knit goods market was men- 
aeed with a serious falling off in exports and that a reces- 
sion as to domestic prices would follow. Nothing of th 


kind happened, as the pessimists of January learned to their 


sorrow. Production in relation to demand was lower than 
at any time during the war, and there were no prospects 
that it would materially inerease. Labor continued in the 


saddle, where it had been placed during the 


cost-plus plan for speeding up for winning the war and 


davs ot the 


more firmly seated by the bidding of manufacturers against 


each other for help. Labor was working fewer hours and 


doing less work per hour than in the “Good Old Summer 
Time” of values uninflated. 
It might have been supposed that labor had learned a 


lesson of thrift during the days and weeks of 


dleness in 


the early spring, when mills which would not accede to the 


price guarantee plan of the jobbers were being operated 


half time and less. The contrary proved true. Wi the 
resumption of operations on a eapaeity basis—overtime 
wherever possible—labor was found more arrogant and 
less appreciative of the dollar than before. To this ren 
eral attitude of labor, and the refusal of distributors to 
buy when mills were begging for business, may be attrib 
uted the merchandise vacuum which developed in the late 
summer and fall, and the spectacularly high prices ruling 


at the end of the vear, with labor complaining, in common 
with the publie at large, of a condition brought about by 
the combination of circumstances involving distributor and 
the wages in knitting mills ad- 


During vear 


The cost of production showed a 


mill help. 


vanced 20 per cent. 
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HOSIERY MACHINES 


SIMPLICITY SPEED PRODUCTION — QUALITY 
Four important things to consider when buying Hosiery Machinery. 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for full part iculars and samples of work. 
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The Year in Knit Goods 


The first year of peace after the long world war marked 
a period of recessions and advances more radical, probablv 
than ever had been crowded into a twelve-months. Manu- 
facturers sold their product at the lowest prices since the 
early months of the epochal struggle, and at the highest 
ever recorded anywhere. 

The months between high and low were months of anx- 
iety, during which there was flowing a steady under-current 
that was destined to shatter market conditions ayd show the 
futility of attempting to forecast the operations of the un 
written law of supply and demand. 

Failure of the Senate to ratify the peace treaty cid not 
rise in significance to a mere incident. The market was 
headed for the top, moving steadily upward on an ocean 
of American dollars and ballasted by American cotton. 

From December to December proved a fitful period for 
trade in anything knitted, wether from cotton, wool or silk. 
For the purpose of reference or comparison, the expres- 
sion “After the armistice” became as common as was “Be- 
fore the war” back in the latter decades of the nineteenth 
century. The many who at the beginning of the year played 
the market for a rise won a big return on the stake; for 
those who sought to profit by continued decline the market 
was considerate—opportunity was afforded for hedging or 
shifting the bet—and even the player on the wrong side of 
the table was able to escape a severe penalty for his mis- 
taken judgment. 

Passing from the first to the crowning event as they 
might be related in chronological order, the first in point of 
importance was the stampeding of a large number of manu- 
facturers by a small group of jobbers, and the last was a 
complete reversal of the attitude of the men at the head of 
the mills. From the day the armistice was signed in No- 
vember, 1918, demoralization continued to spread, until 
mid-January, 1919, two months after withdrawal of the 
mightiest armies the world had ever seen marshalled, dis- 
tributors of knit goods became seized with paralyzing 
fear, and at the memorable meeting of the Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion of Knit Goods Buyers, at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York, by a coup foreed many manufacturers to guarantee 
prices against their own reductions. It was a New York 
State underwear manufacturer who surrendered for that 
group, and a Tennessee mill executive who lowered the flag 
for the manufacturers of hosiery. being followed by a 
Georgian, 

In a conference called ostensibly for arriving at a pre- 
sumably safe basis of business for the sueceeding half-year 
the jobbers dictated terms. They forced the adoption of 
resolutions which provided that~prices should be adjusted 
to June 1, 1919, for hosiery, and to July 1, 1919, for fall 
underwear, and no eancellations to be accepted unless be- 
eause of non-delivery after 30 days from delivery date, or 
on the ground of imperfections in merchandise. 

In less than four months the terms of the abject sur- 
render were forgotten. Almost immediately after the meet- 
ings of the National Wholesale Dry Goods Association in 
Chieago and the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods <Associa- 
tion in Louisville, Ky., buyers came from hiding and there 
was a period of buying of briskness sufficient to re-estab- 

lish confidence. After a month or two of reaction, there 
was the semblance of a knit goods trade high tide, which 





set in early in July and continued almosi uninterrupted 
until early autumn, when all interests rested on their oars 
for turther development. 

By November, buying was at the highest stage of the 
vear, and the jobber who in the spring was clamoring for 
a price guarantee was equally vociferous in his demand for 
delivery of contracts and was combing the market for his 
requirements for the spring and fall of 1920. The under 
dog of January was on top in November and held the po- 
sition throughout December. His grip tightened with the 
upward movement in cotton, which on December 3 sold for 
40 eents, the highest price ever recorded for that mont! 
And it was significant that this reeord was made on the 
day that sterling exchange dropped to the lowest point in 
history to that time—#3.8734, against a parity of $4.86%%. 

The low rate of exchange caused not the slightest dis 
turbance of the domestic market for the staple, and cotton 
knit goods were shown to be immune, for the time, from the 
demoralizing influences of the muddled situation in Europe 
notwithstanding the tumble under the disturbed state of 
affairs at home in the early months of the vear. Exports 
of hosiery for the nine months to September 30 had 
amounted to more than six and one-half million doz 
pairs, in contrast with a little more than half that quantity 
for the corresponding period of 1918. The invoice value 


of all knit goods exports for the nine months was 825, 


677,868, against $9,945,404 for the corresponding period ot 
1917. The vear’s hosiery exports to the end of September 
were valued at $18,636,761, underwear $6,054,913, and 
other knit goods $986,194. 

Logically, with the pound steadily dropping and the 
frane, mark and lire descending to new low levels, it might 
have been assumed that the knit goods market was men- 
aeced with a serious falling off in exports and that a reces- 
sion as to domestie prices would follow. Nothing of the 
kind happened, as the pessimists of January learned to their 
sorrow. Production in relation to demand was lower than 
at any time during the war, and there were no prospects 
that it would materially increase. Labor continued in the 
saddle, where it had been placed during the days ot the 
eost-plus plan for speeding up for winning the war and 
more firmly seated by the bidding of manufacturers against 
each other for help. Labor was working fewer hours and 
doing less work per hour than in the “Good Old Summer 
Time” of values uninflated. 

It might have been supposed that labor had learned a 
lesson of thrift during the days and weeks of idleness in 
the early spring, when mills which would not accede to the 
price guarantee plan of the jobbers were being operated 
half time and less. The contrary proved true. W the 
resumption of operations on a eapacity basis—overtime 
wherever possible—labor was found more arrogant and 
less appreciative of the dollar than before. To this gen 


; 


eral attitude of labor, and the refusal of distributors to 
buy when mills were begging for business, may be attrib 
uted the merchandise vacuum whieh developed in the late 
summer and fall, and the spectacularly high prices ruling 
at the end of the vear, with labor complaining, in common 
with the publie at large, of a condition brought about by 
the combination of circumstances involving distributor and 
mill help. During the year wages in knitting mills ad- 
vanced 20 per cent. The cost of production showed a 
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further inerease, due to the greater overhead brought about 
by the shortening of the work week and the disinelination 
of help in general to produce to a reasonable maximum 
while employed. 

But not all of the inerease can be laid to labor. Spot 
cotton, selling at 25 cents on February 2, the lowest figure 
for the year, touched 40.20 cents on November 11. Ad 
vances 1n cotton were relatively ereater, cones selling at 
S'» cents for 10s single on Mareh 19 and 6714 on Novem- 
ber 28; 22s single at 38 cents on March 3 and 70 cents on 
November 20; 26s single at 41 cents on February 28 and 81 
cents on November 25; 30s single at 44 cents on March 6 


and 81 cents on November 26; 40s at 68 cents on Mareh 7 


one one dollar on November 7. It will be noted that the 
highest priees were recorded in November, when knit goods 
buying was brisker than at anv time previously in the 


year, and that, except in one instance, the lowest prices 
at which yarns were bought ruled in Mareh, just previous 
to a partial revival from the stagnation which set in “after 
the armistice.” 

Woolen and worsted yarns have shown advances as rad- 
ical as those in cotton, but silk, artificial and mercerized 
yarns were the chief offenders in contributing to the higher 
eost of knit goods. Worsted 2-40s sold in March at $2.35 
and at $4 to $4.15 in early December. Hosiery silk, which 
was regarded a fair sale at under $6 a pound in February 
ind March, commanded $18 for immediate delivery during 
November, sellers being able to command a substantial pre- 
mium over the market. By that time silk was being dis- 
tributed on the allotment plan, recourse to this method 
being foreed by throwsters’ demand for $2.50 a pound, in 
contrast with 45 cents, pre-war, and 80 cents, the highest 
rate paid for this operation during the war. At any rate, 
this was the reason for the searcity stated by dealers in 
silk yarns. Artificial silk, on which there was a pre-war 
price of less than two dollars a pound, has sold well above 
$10 in the last few months, this price covering a premium 
for selected deliveries and not representing the price at the 
factory, where supplies were being allotted among con- 
sumers, none of whom were able to draw sufficient for their 
needs. 

Mercerized yarns latterly have become the seare of knit 
goods manufacturers, some.of whom only a few weeks ago 
were vowing vengeance on mercerizers and spinners of fine 
count combed peeler 2-ply. Selling at $1.20 a pound in 
March, mercerized 60s 2-ply climbed to $3.75 and more by 
November, 70s and 80s advancing relatively, the latter to 
$5 and better. At these prices for yarn, it became a ques- 
tion among manufacturers whether jobbers would continue 
to buy mercerized stockings, which were being forced be- 
yond a dollar a pair in retail stores. 

Notwithstanding the threats of manufacturers, mercer- 
ized yarns showed not the slightest softening, and it hap- 
pened not infrequently that varns were not to be had at 
even the top price. Mercerized and silk were in the same 
class on the question of searcity and demand. The full 
fashioned silk stocking selling to jobbers at $7.50 a dozen 
in 1914 was bought in November, 1919, at $22. A former 
all-silk $15 line commanded $36 to $40. The full fashioned 
$3.50 per dozen mercerized hosiery of 1914 became a $12 
per dozen article in November, 1919, and a seamless stock- 
ing formerly retailing at 50 cents is selling for next year 


at $7.50 per dozen. 
Sweater coats and knitted novelties were not so seriously 
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affected by the slump in the early months of the year as 
were hosiery and underwear. Mills in this division of the 
knitting industry were fortunate in not having sold their 
lines in any great volume for the current winter, and suf- 
fered little from price declines. For a time these mills 
were without business and there was none in sight, mills in 
all the sweater coat centers closing down or operating on 
half-time and less. Their reward came later, when buying 
in a curtailed season became active, necessarily precipitat- 
ing a general price increase. When sweater manufacturers 
opened their lines in November for the fall and winter of 
1920 prices averaged from 25 to 40 per cent above those 
prevailing in January, and sales were in larger volume than 
during the opening month in many years. Sweater manu- 
facturers at the end of the year were at their high tide of 
prosperity, assured of steady runs for their mills far into 
1920. 

Necessarily underwear moved up the line in consonance 
with cotton, silk and wool, as did hosiery. The former re- 
tail 25-cent balbriggan is going from mill to jobber at $5.50 
a dozen, an inerease of more than two dollars since March, 
when the price was well above that of pre-war times. The 
16-pound cotton union suit, one of the better known under- 
wear mill products of the South, sells for next fall at $19.50 
a dozen, which is more than one and one-half times the 
former established retail price. The prices to jobbers re- 
late to merchandise which will be sold in retail stores in 
1920, so that it would appear the consumer has yet to feel 
the pinch of the country’s highest cost of clothing the 
body. What this really means is shown in a comparison of 
prices of fifteen lines of cotton hosiery which advanced 
in cost to a jobber 53 per cent between December, 19158, 
and November 15, 1919. High prices necessarily caused 
many persons to economize. It is perhaps well that they 
did, for with consumption unchecked the shortage of knit 
goods would have been serious indeed. 

The high water mark in price and low water mark in 
production was reached before industry and commerce felt 
the effect of the steel and coal strikes, in whieh labor again 
appeared as a factor threatening even more disastrous con- 
ditions. But always during the rise in the market there 
was the compensating situation which assured emrlovment 
for every man, woman and child able to work. Four and 
one-half years ago civie and charitable organizations were 
pleading for contributions of millions for the relief of the 
unemployed in distress. Today the public is paying the 
penalty of an insufficient number of persons in emn!oyment, 
and there are none unemployed except those idle from 
choice; and every employee of a knitting mill, disgruntled 
though he or she may be over the high cost of living, is liv- 
ing better than ever before, with no spectre pointing to a 
lower wage scale. 





Three hundred additional rooms, each with bath, are 
being added to the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio, to be 
ready for use in July, 1920. When these improvements are 
completed, this hotel will contain 700 rooms and 700 baths, 
as 130 shower baths have already been installed in the pres- 
ent building. John L. Horgan is manager of the hotel. In 
connection with the Hotel Sinton is the Louis XVI Candy 
Shoppe, which is said to be the largest of its kind in the 
southern states. This hotel is also provided with a big hall 
on the main floor that is particularly suited for convention 


meetings. 
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Western Knitters Meet At Chicago 


The open shop, the right of men to work, immune from 
the dictates of selfish obstructionists; the operation of the 
railroads and public utilities for the people instead of 
simply a wage; the crushing of bolshevism and deportation 


of alien disturbers, and in all things “Our Countrv First,” 





confronted the 


them with “the*vreatest problem that has ever 
United States.” There is involved, he said, “a principle that 
heart of our national lite and bee f 


Ameriean eitizen.’’ Continuing. 


c’o0eSs 10 the very 
vital interest to every 


said: 


were contended for by speakers at the meeting of the Knit ‘The question is whether or not man is going to be pr 
Goods Manufacturers of the Central West, in Chicago, on tected in his inalienable right to work, regardless of his 
December 10. To the almost utter exclusion of matters religious or political affiliations and regardless of ther 
pertaining to the knit goods trades, the several sessions were he belongs to a labor union. 
devoted to the spreading of the gospel of equal rights and ‘The next question is, whether a +701 ed 
equal responsibility. All of the addresses were by prac- States shall be protected in his rights to run his own bus- 
tical men—men who spoke fearlessly and with the conrage  iness and to hire employees that <a st help hi ane! 
of eonviction—and that their hearers were in full accor ask permission and submit to the dictates of an autocrat of 
with their views, ably and suecinetly expressed, was evi- - labor. 
denced in the thunders of applause which punctuated their “We cannot denv that the conservative Jeaders of labor 
messages of Americanism. have by cooperation done a great deal for the betterment 
The meeting was held at the LaSalle Hotel, with ap- of conditions and if these efforts were conserved in co- 
proximately 100 persons ration with industry as 
in attendance. The speak- —_—_= lfare organizations, their 
field would continue to 1 


Charles Piez. 
the Link-Belt 


Company, who during the 


ers were 


president of 


‘It’s time for America to wake up. It’s time for n nis and 
American bus'ness men as well as all loyal Amer- 


tO 2TOow a an 


mdisputed sphere of use- 


war earned the plaudits of ican citizens to rally to the right. * * * * *In this fulness and a help to hu- 
the oe yee me country labor, in a measure, has been misled and manity; but when they ar- 
suceessf admini i Fas . : e to themselves tl 
. fu : rEg 100 ~—s misinformed by over-coddling, and discontent and i. a h | the 
of the l nited States Ship- y . ° power ot qietation and 
ping Board, of which he idleness is the result. There is only one cure for wl hy ir eff they 
Ine soard, ? , " is cs P vhen hb their efforts hey 
was vice-president and gen- this condition and it can be expressed in two words ndeavor to win by foree 
eral manager; Benjamin —@conomy and work.’’—President T. H. Johnston. of numbers and by power 


Poss, prominent in the le- 





gal profession of Milwau- == 

cee, Wis., and T. H. John- 

ston, Knoxville Knitting Mills Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
and president of the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, under whose auspices the meet- 
ing was ealled. 

Mr. Johnston, as the presiding officer, made the opening 
address, and he was accorded the distinguished honor of 
being invited to repeat his address at the meeting of the 
organized sweater coat manufacturers of the Middle West, 
at their annual session on December 11. 

Chairman Johnston appointed the Zollowing committee 
on resolutions, who reported their recommendations at the 
afternoon session, when there ensued an interesting and at 
for the high 
prices of mercerized and fine count yarns in the gray: D. 
L. Gailbraith, American Textiles, Ine., Bay City, Mich.; 
R. N. Kimball, Black Cat Textiles Co., Kenosha, Wis.; 
Henrv Pone, Paramount Knitting Co., Chieago; J. O. Wells, 
Cooper, Wells & Co.. Josenh. Mieh.; Joseph H. Zens, 
Milwaukee Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


times heated diseussion of the resnonsibility 


St. 


The resolutions as adopted deal with the right of em- 
ployer and employee to bargain among themselves and op- 
pose the establishing of a licensing system for interfering 
with transactions in dyestuffs. A minute on the death of 
P. C. Withers, the presiding officer at the meeting of 1918, 
was adopted. 

President Johnston in his address handled the revolution- 
ists in the industrial struggles without gloves, associating 


of strength and when they 


throttle industry and re- 


and 


nation and eut short the 


eurtail the in- 


strict 


dustrial work of the verv necessi 


ties of life itself and when they attempt to freeze, starve, 
retuse to 
abide by law and itself, 
they must be made to halt and halt quick, for it becomes 


and make the people go naked, and when they 


threaten even the government 
a question of a class against the masses, and of rule and 
reason for the best interests of all the people must prevail. 


us gO 


“Before we go further into this question, let 
into an analysis and let us see what has caused this trouble 
Let us make a diagnosis before we advance our prognosis 
too far. Some will tell you that this apheaval is the re- 
sult of the war; that it is eaused by over-wrought nerves, 
Others will tell that 


and that it resembles hysteria. vou 


to us from Russia and that it is imported holshe- 
Others, that it 


strife in 


it came 
vism, pure and simple. is the fruits of Ger- 


man ‘propaganda to stir up this countrv and to 


aid them in continuing their hellish aims of destruction. 

“There may be good reason and good foundation for 
these beliefs, and they may be partly true; but, let us look 
around us and see if we ourselves, as true Americans, are 
our 
and see if we fault 
in a great measure. While this is no time for gross vitup- 
eration, in which I would not indulge if I could, let us 
counsel together and correct our own wrongs and take profit 


In my opinion, our 


not in some measure to blame; and let us examine 


influences at home have not been at 


from our own mistakes for the future. 
first trouble dates back to the Adamson law, which foreed 
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upon the country in 1916 a surrender to the railroad un- 
ions. There were perhaps good reasons for considering 
this policy at the time, but its influence was baneful and has 
has been hurtful ever since. I feel the intentions of the 
Government have been good, but its understanding of labor 
and labor conditions has been wrong. From that time, the 
railroad employees have felt that it was only necessary 
to threaten a strike, a tie-up of transportation, and then 
hold out their hands and get what they wanted. 

“The railroads, in spite of the fact of increased freight 
rates over pre-war times, lost last year, I understand, two 
hundred million dollars, and this year, it is estimated their 
loss will amount to half a billion, and the people by taxa- 
tion will foot the bill. Even with these conditions the 
labor unions are not satisfied, but, encouraged by conquests, 
through the Plumb bill, they want the stockholders of the 
railroads to surrender their holdings and insist that the 


government take over the railroads and instead of running 





PRESIDENT T. H. JOHNSTON. 
them for transportation, simply operate them to make 
yages. 

“These same forces of greed have laid their hands on the 
steel mills and the coal mines and have done their utmost 
to tie up these arteries of the nation’s supplies. They 
have gone even further, and the Attorney General of the 
United States has photographie copies of letters in his 
possession showing that these emissaries of evil have defi- 
nitely outlined plans for sowing seeds of discord in every 
industrial community and, by their venomous tongues, have 
sought to poison the wells of civilization, so that they eould 
paralyze industry and then usurp the power and control 
of the Government itself. 

“Oh, Gentlemen, it’s time for America to wake up. 
It’s time for American business men as well as all loyal 
American citizens to rally to the right. 

“There are many 200d Americans who have been falsely 
led astray by these leaders of destruction. These ean be 
won back by argument and understanding. But, then, 


there are in ovr midst a number of alien serpents, emis- 
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saries of the devil himself, who have found refuge within 
our borders. The strong arm of governmental power must 
elose down tightly on these hellish fiends and cast them 
out; and these hot-blooded, sympathetic officials, who for 
ereed and power have taken the part of these aliens and 
have aided them to evade deportation, must go—must be 
made to 20. 

“In this country labor, in a measure, has been misled 
and misinformed by over-coddling, and discontent and idle- 
ness is the result. There is only one cure for this condi- 
tion and it ean be expressed in two words—economy and 
work, 

“Work—eonstant work—and steady production is the 
eure for our industrial strife, for all our high cost of liv- 
ing, and it is the keynote for all international unrest. 

“There is no alehemy under high heaven that will con- 
vert idleness into wealth, or six-hours’ work into ten-ho: rs’ 
production. You cannot make people happy by giving them 
big incomes and at the same time raise their cost and 
standard of living beyond their reach. 

“It is a great mistake, I believe, to try to level the 
masses with money. God never intended it so. Lincoln 
said that God must have loved the common people, that’s 
why he made so many of them, and, as a rule, I believe 
they are happier and better in many ways. 

“T do not mean by this that any people should be held 
down or held back from improvement and advancement 
to higher planes of living and stimulated to greater achieve- 
ment; but I do feel that God has so ordained that this 
climb must be gradual, and that initiative ard merit and 
work must be the foundation stones on whieh we build. 
Any other system or policy leads to misunderstanding, to 
envy, jealousy and discontent. 

“A man must earn what he gets and he must be taught 
to give service to get reward. 

“Business is the science of service, and we are each 
dependent one on the other, and in a measure working for 
one another. One supplies the brains, another the labor; 
one digs the coal, another makes the steel, another makes 
the underwear, another the hosiery, another the sweater 
coat. Initiative, knowledge and application will always go 
to the top in anything. 

“Andrew Carnegie once said that every man has had 
an opportunity who has ever had a job, and I believe it. 
The greatest men this country has produced have risen from 
the bottom and have elimbed the ladder of suecess, round 
by round, by hard work, which is the only way to win. The 
system of socialistic government has no foundations on 
which to rest. It destroys initiative and advancement by 
merit and by personal effort. It is the dream of an idler 
and a molly-coddle. The government cannot be a socialistie, 
idealist without losing its power, without destroying its 
discipline and dethroning its law. There is no liberty ex- 
eept under law, and when you destroy law you destroy 
liberty. 

“The only thing that a republican form of government 
can do is to keep the roadway of life open, to break down 
all the barriers to rightful progress, and grant equal op- 
portunity to all. 

“Do you know, TIT believe we have been preaching too 
mueh about the dawning of a new day, the new industrial 
life that was to be ushered in. Labor has been led to be- 
lieve that they have been working too much and getting 
too little; have been saving too much and spending too 
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little. The result is inharm-:y, extravagance, discontent 
and idleness. 

“While we are quibbling over working six hours a day 
in America, Germany is working sixteen and Japan is in- 
ereasing her cotton mills and textile plants with the cheap- 
est labor in the world, to flood our domestic market with 
manufactured goods. 

“History records the death of a few persons who 
actually killed themselves working, but is filled with the ree- 
ords of those who have died because of worry and inefficient 
service. Let us each one get down to the bed-rock bottom, 
let us combat the influence of evil with good, let us take 
the place with our employees that these radical and labor 
leaders occupy today and let us beat the walking delegate to 
our crowd; let us win the cooperation and confidence of 
our employees by fair dealing and humane consideration, 
recognizing their initiative and merit and rewarding them 
accordingly. 

“Let us improve conditions of labor wherever we can 
and reeognize the “laborer is worthy of his hire.” In all 
of our dealings with our employees and with our fellow 
employers, let us take the golden rule as our rule of guid- 
ance and practice. Let us stand for American institutions 
and American principles, for the open-door policy of em- 
ployment as the American plan, and run our businesses in 
fairness to our employees, to our stockholders and to the 
Let us take an active part in publie mat- 
ters of interest that affect the public good. Let us relegate 
the peanut politician to the rear forever. Let us stand for 
Let us fight, and let us 


publie as well. 


America and American principles. 
win for the right.” 

Mr. Johnston, representing large textile interesis in the 
South, a section of the country which is held as contribut 
ing little to the adverse eriticism of the Administration 
measure to which he referred—the Adamson bill—at once 
captivated his audience, not alone for what he said, but for 
his exercise of the right of an American citizen, whether 
from the North, the South, the East or the West, to place 
blame for the country’s ills where he believed it belonged. 
His handling of the autocrats of the union was particu- 
larly well received. With the subsidence of the applause 
that followed his conelusion, Mr. Johnston introduced Mr. 
Piez, who was accorded a most hearty greeting, and who at 
the start emphasized the importance of employers and every 
sane American citizen insisting that labor be subjected to 
the same restrictions as are imposed on other citizens. 
“Spread the gospel of equal rights,” he said, “and refute 
the idea that the union is so strong as to be beyond the 
reach of the processes of law.” 

Referring to the Esch and Cummins railroad bills, Mr. 
Piez urged a widespread campaign for the retention of the 
anti-strike provision in the latter measure. “I do not be- 
lieve,” he said, “that any group of men has the right to 
strike against the public. The railroads are so much a 
part of our national life—of the air we breathe—that it 
would seem to me that the employees ought to be subject 
to certain restrictions and should not be permitted to strike 
while their disputes with the railroads are in the hands of 
tribunals dealing with controversies over wages, conditions 
and hours. Are we to be subject to continued threats and 
recurrences of strikes such as have menaced the country, 
the health and well-being of the people?” he asked. 


Referring to the strike of the bituminous coal miners, 
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Mr. Piez stated that in Illinois two persons in a tribunal of 
three decides whether an applicant for work in a mine may 
or may not be employed, and invariably decide against the 
applicant unless he wears a union button. Adding insult 
to arrogance, the union requires that mine operators shall 
collect from the mine emplovees their dues in the union, de- 
ducting it from the periodical pay. Thus only members 
of the union can obtain employment and the employers are 
made responsible for keeping them in good standing in the 
organization headed by the Fosters, Fitzpatricks and others 
whose loyalty to country on more than one occasion has 
been questioned. “The government,’ Mr. Piez said, “should 
take a hand to loosen this grip or save the publie from pri- 
vation by legal process. We are going to ask for enforced 
responsibilities, for relief from the slavery of the union.” 

Mr. Piez was given a rising vote of thanks, as was Ben- 
jamin Poss, who followed, and amplified the thought in- 
Mr. 


Poss traced the growth of unionism to the days before high 


jected into the meeting by Mr. Piez and Mr. Johnston. 


wages, when the country was taking no note of the aetiv- 
ities of selfish union leaders. We were content with our 
profits—and losses—and made no preparation for meeting 
the situation which is now presented, and even the courts, 
the speaker continued, failed to rise to a full understanding 
of the ultimate effect of most of the judicial decisions af- 
fecting employer and employee. 

Mr. Poss assured his hearers that he was not opposed 
to the union so long as it is maintained for the purposes for 
which it was organized—the considering of questions per- 
taining to work and wages and recommending remedies for 
the ills which they believed existed, and pointed out that 
in New Zealand and Australia employers prefer that em- 
ployees be members of the union, for the reason that the 
organization affords a means of bargaining and enforcing 
contracts, whereas in the United States the disposition, as 
manifest recently, has been to disregard contracts and to 
defy the courts. In the countries mentioned, he said, lead- 
ers aim to uplift labor; here their aim is to uplift then 
selves, at the expense of labor. The union is taught to not 
consider industry, the public, the employer, the lighting, 
heating, transportation and other public utilities. 

Mr. Poss made a timely reference to the official aet of 
the late President Cleveland in calling troops into Chieago 
to suppress riots precipitated by a memorable ra:lroad strike, 
when strikers undertook to defy the government in its right 
to operate trains carrying the mails: “Mr. Cleveland had 
the spirit of our laws in his being,” said Mr. Poss. “It is 
not so much a question of our form of government as the 
spirit that lies back of it,” he continued. “Our fathers 
fought for a peace founded on the principle of no taxation 
Lineoln was for peace, but not at 
The spirit of their country was 


without representation. 
the sacrifice of the Union. 
back of them—the spirit that dominated this country in the 
recent war—the spirit of Americanism, the spirit that must 
be with'n us as we go about our everyday affairs.” 

“Men who go on strike,” Mr. Poss went on, “knowing 
that the strike may mean death to women and children be- 
eause of lack of food, fuel and clothing, are as much an 
enemy of the country as is the citizen of any country with 
which we are at war. With the true spirit of Americanism 
in our institutions we shall need no legislation for enforcing 
industrial peace ” said Mr. Poss, observing that the violaters 
of the law in the coal strike had not been brought to bar. 
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He warned against strike tribunals and politicians, and 
particularly against petty “statesmen” who are busy pre- 
paring bills which if enacted into law would cause every 
strike to be referred to some tribunal. “Exeept in the case 
of public utilities,’ the speaker eontinued, “strikes should 
be settled by and between the employer and his employees, 
and no agent or walking delegate whose hands have become 
soft by not coming in contact with work ought to be per- 
mitted to be a party to the negotiations for settling the 
srike. There can be no settlement by any tribunal or set 
of men not interested. Keep the lawyers, politicians and 
statesmen out of your affairs with your employees,” he 
counseled. “Take up grievances between yourselves and 
your employees with the men of your shop.” 

Mr. Poss mentioned the men who refuse to strike and 
who are hampered by the union leaders, otherwise the rev- 
olutionists in labor, and directed attention to the welfare 
work carried on in many factories, where rest and recrea- 
tion rooms are provided and physicians and dentists are 
constantly in service, at the expense of employers, for the 
benefit of employees. Notwithstanding this wonderful equip- 
ment, and the payment of enormously high wages and aequi- 
escence in the demand for the short day, the union directs 
a strike for more, it was pointed out. The lawless element 
still contends for the closed shop. As a remedy, Mr. Poss 
urged his hearers to train more help. “It may eost you 
many thousands of dollars,” he admitted, “but you will be 
but making a sacrifice for a principle that stands for the 
benefit of all. If you have to fight, don’t weaken. ‘Stand 
for the rights of yourselves and your employees, wheter 
they are or are not members of the union. Fight, and don’t 
weaken.” 

It was evident the stirring address of Mr. Poss pro- 
dueed a most profound impression. At the time the speak- 
ers were urging employers to frown upon means and meas- 
ures tending to continue the warfare between employer and 
employee the resignation of Dr. Harry Garfield as fuel ad- 
ministrator, doubtless because of his refusal to participate 
in the Palmer-Tumulty surrender in part to the striking 
miners, had not been announced. Had it been, the speakers, 
whe were keyed up to a high pitch of indignation over pre- 
vious coddling of the lawless in the ranks of labor, no doubt 
would have paid their respects to those responsible for the 
last act on the part of government authorities in yielding 
to mercenary strike leaders. 

Conspicuously active among those contending in the 
meeting for the open shop and American means and meas- 
ures for regulating affairs as between employer and em- 
ployee, Thomas S. Tuley, of the Louisville (Ky.) Cotton 
Mills Co., distributed copies of a pamphet containing reso- 
Intions in opposition to the closed shop by every associa- 
tion and club in Louisville properly authorized to act on 
the subject. Twenty-one organizations in Louisville have 
gone on record against the closed shop. 

The importance of the repeal of laws or parts of laws 
inconsistent with proposed legislation and equal rights and 
equal responsibilities was pointed out, and there seemed no 
doubt that one outcome of the meeting will be a keener in- 
terest on the part of the manufacturers in pending and 
proposed legislation affecting the rights of employer and 
employee and the public at large. 

A suggestion for Americanizing the autocratic union 
and promoting harmony between American employers and 
employees was injected into the proceedings of the meeting 
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by Van Court Carwithen, Philadelphia, of the Swift Spin- 
ning Mills, Columbus, Ga., who reminded manufacturers 
that they do not take proper interest in the people coming 
to our shores, that they usually do not go out of their way 
to show the alien what the country stands for. Neglected by 
the truly American, Mr. Carwithen said, “the new-comer 
drifts into the union and receives his first lessons in the 
school of the lawless, whose teachings lead to resistance of 
the duly constituted authorities for enforcing the fancied 
rights of revolutionists.” 

Mr. Carwithen thought it might not be a bad idea to 
enact legislation for making it obligatory upon an alien 
to become a naturalized citizen before being admitted to a 
union—at any rate, he went on, he ought to be compelled to 
declare his intentions. To this Chairman Johnston added 
the thought that every newcomer employed in American in- 
dustry or affiliating himself with an industri ] organization 
be compelled to learn to read and write the English lan- 
euage during the first three years of his residence in the 
country, otherwise being deported, uniess he had declared 
his intentions to become a citizen. _ 

Referring to the possibility of successfully combatting 
the closed shop propaganda, Mr. Carwithen mentioned sev- 
eral strikes in the South which had been conducted in be- 
half of the closed shop and which were won by employers. 

Mr. Carwithen was one of the active participants in the 
diseussion of the responsibility for an evil of what were re- 
garded abnormally high prices of cotton yarns, mercerized 
and fine count peelers. Among others taking part were W. 
C. Reynolds, of Harding, Tilton & Co., and J. P. Voor- 
bees, one of the better known hosiery mill selling agents in 
New York. 

Are spinners profiteering? was the question. One of 
the spinners took the stand that frequently price advances 
are justified. It was mentioned that recently 26s single 
jumped in two weeks from $1.56 to $1.90. “What hap- 
pened to justify the increase?” was asked. “Where is it 
going to end? Don’t forget that the next decline will be like 
the last one we went through.” 

“Mercerized yarns are too d—d high,” said the last 
speaker. “Prices of today are putting women’s stockings 
in the $1.25 retail class. This cannot continue.” 

For the spinners it was contended that yarn prices were 
based on cost of production. One speaker intimated that 
a species of gambling was at the bottom of the high prices. 
This was hotly resented by a spinners’ representative. 
“We don’t maintain a million dollar mill for the purpose 
of gambling in cotton,” he said. “We cover for cotton 
we sell our yarn, and it has happened on more than one 
oceasion that we have delivered yarn at prices far under 
the market.” 

While the discussion was enlivening, it ended where it 
started, with the spinners unseathed. But through their 
spokesman, consumers of yarn had relieved their chest of 
a congested feeling. ; 

It was pointed out that the manufacturer continually 
works in two markets, not infrequently when one is headed 
upward while the tendency of the other may be downward. 
The knitter may be forced to reduce his prices in a declining 
market, but cannot always go along with the advances. 

It was evident not a few manufacturers had in mind 
a possible sharp decline from present yarn prices, although 
spinners could discern no reason for entertaining the 
thought that a break could come while yarns in stock were 
being worked into finished materials. 
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The meeting adjourned finaily after adopting the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 
DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PRINCIPLE. 


The Knit Goods Manufacturers of the Central West 
believe in fair dealing as a fundamental and basic 
privilege of the relations between employer and em- 
ployee. 

They do not oppose organization of labor, but do op- 
pose boycotts, blacklisting and other illegal acts of 
interference with the personal liberty of employer and 
employee. 

With due regard to contracts, it is the right of the 
employee to leave his employment whenever he sees 
fit and it is the right of the employer to dismiss any 
employee when he sees fit. 

Employers must be free to employ their work people 
at wages satisfactory without interference or dicta- 
tion on the part of individuals or organizations not 
direct}y parties to such contracts. 

Employers must be unmolested and unhampered in 
tLe management of their business in determining the 
amount and quality of their product and in the use of 
any methods or systems of pay which are just and 
equitable. 

In the interest of the employees and employers of 
the country no limitation should be placed upon the op- 
portunities of any person to learn any trade to which 
he or she may be adapted. 

The Knit Goods Manufacturers of the Central West 
in convention assembled are in favor of the broad Amer- 
ican principle of the open shop and insist that the 
doors of no industry be closed against American work- 
men because of their membership or non-membership in 
any organization. 

OPPOSE DYE LICENSING. 

Resolved, At a meeting of the Knit Goods Manufact- 
urers of the Central West held at the Hotel LaSalle 
in Chicago on December 10th, 1919, that it is the sense 
of this meeting that the proposal for restricting by li- 
cense importation of dyes is un-American in principle, 
would be of vicious tendency in practice and would 
seriously hamper American industries which are con- 
sumers of dyestuffs not only in the domestic trade but 
in competition with foreign markets, Be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge, in the interests 
of American industry and the consuming public, that 
the proposed bill for creating a dye licensing commis- 
sion be not passed by the Senate. 

Resolved, That we favor the protecting and safe- 
guarding of the American dye industry through ade- 
quate tariff. 

MINUTE ON THE DEATH OF P. C. WITHERS. 

Whereas, The knitting trades have suffered a severe 
loss in the death of P. C. Withers, a charter member 
of the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, the directing force in the Illinois Knit- 
ting Company at Mt. Vernon, Illinois, vice-president of 
the American Textiles, Inc., announcement of whose 
death in August, 1919, was a severe shock to his many 
friends and acquaintances. 

Resolved. That the Knitting Manufacturers of the 
Central West. assembled in Chicago this 10th day of 
December, 1919. view with sorrow the vacant chair, 
the chair which was occupied at several preceding 
meetings by Mr. Withers. 

Resolved. That we attest the esteem in which Mr. 
Withers was held and that we extend to his sorrowing 
family our condolence in the long hour of bereavement. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co., Norwood Station, 
‘Caneinnati, Ohio, has recently issued a six-page folder in two 
‘eolors deseribing American extractors and fulling machines 
for textile manufacturers. The folder describes in detail 
the underdriven and overdriven types of American ex- 
tractors, and contains illustrations showing the construction 
of these machines. Illustrations and descriptions are also 
given of the rotary fulling machimes manufactured by this 
‘company. 
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Sweater Manufacturers Meet. 


The sweater and fancy knit goods manufacturers of the 
Middle West, organized as the Western Kn Goods Manu- 
facturers’ Association, met in annual meeting in Chicago 
on December 11, when, by request, T. H. Johnston repeated 
the address which he delivered on the day previous at the 
meeting of manufacturers generally, assembled under the 
auspices of the National Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers. 

While in the meeting of the preceding day the only 
note of alarm related to bolshevism in the ranks of union 
labor and the dangerously high prices forced by the yielding 
to every demand for a higher wage and a shorter workday, 
a speaker at the session of the second day stressed the ne- 
cessity, as he saw it, for conserving credit atid purchasing 
foreign securities as a means for lifting the recent Allies 
from the muddled condition involving the low exchange rate. 
The speaker was a Mr. Hazlewood, representing one of the 
large banking institutions of the Central West convention 
city. High wages have increased demand, he said, and pro- 
duction has not kept pace. “How long will the credit sys- 
tem of the country stand the strain?” he asked; “will labor 
show a changed attitude on the necessity for greater pro- 
duction ?” 

There must be a way to conserve credit and have labor 
appreciate the situation, he continued. Credst, he said, is 
being put to the severest test since the veginning of the 
European war. Mr. Hazlewood urged that credit terms 
be kept down, that discount terms be shortened and that 
there be a more frequent turnover. He was not enthusiastic 
over the use of the trade acceptance, which, except in a few 
large lines, has become the instrument of the very class 
least entitled to long terms and extensions. It tends to 
make credit too easy, and is not generally favored by banks, 
he said. 

Referring to the low rate of foreign exchange, Mr. Ha- 
zlewood expressed the opinion that the United States gov- 
ernment will have to put its name on foreign securities 
which probably will be offered here in large volume for 
stabilizing industrial and commercial conditions abroad. 

At this juncture a person in the audience arose to elu- 
cidate on the possible effect of Mr. Hazlewood’s proposal 
were it to be put in effect. He asked, “You would have us 
finance Europe to enable her to buy our products?” 

“That is about what it would mean.” 

“Then if we lend the money Europe will buy our raw 
materials?” 

“That is what might be expected.” 

“And afterward Europe will be sending the manufact- 
ured products back to us, selling in our home market at 
prices under those which we would be able to name to op- 
erate profitably to factory and employee?” 

“That might happen,” Mr. Hazlewood admitted. 

“T believe we would gain by looking after our own af- 
fairs and letting Europe handle hers, as we did ours after 
the ‘sixties,’ ” said a person in the audience, in a stage whis- 
per which reached the speaker’s table. 

While not denying the right of collective bargaining, 
Mr. Hazlewood insisted all the bargaining should not be 
on one side. 

G. H. Packard, Appleton Superior Knitting Works, 
Appleton, Wis., president of the Central West sweater 
manufacturers, presided at the meeting. Declining a re- 
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election, after having served two years as president, Mr. 
Packard was succeeded by D. F. Shogren, formerly of the 
Midland Knitting Mills, Chicago, now of the Imperial Knit- 
ting Co., Milwaukee, Wis., with which the Midland some 
time ago was merged. Mr. Shogren was chosen unanimous- 
ly at the election of officers during the afternoon session. 


William G. Wright, Boston, and Edward G. Harper, 
Chieago, were called on for light on~the situation as to 
Neither offered 
any consolation for manufacturers short of yarns or com- 


worsted and woolen yarns respectively. 


plaining of prices and tardy deliveries. 


In the spinning center of New England, Mr. Wright 
said, with the same equipment and approximately as many 
employees as in the last four years of the war, the produe- 
tion is but 60 per cent of the output of that period, and 
he saw no sign of improvement. Asked whether worsted 
yarn prices had reached the top, Mr. Wright said “it seems 
not.” 


“What will be the effect of selling English wool and 
yarns through Boston—the big lot that we hear of?” Mr. 
Wright was asked. His reply was to the effect that four 
dress goods concerns alone would be ready to buy all the 
fine wool offered. He laid stress on the searcity of fine 
wools and observed that quarter blood, which for a time 
had been neglected, is showing greater strength. Quarter 
blood wools, he reminded his hearers, are being bought here 
for export, for the reason that our market is lower than 
the British. 

A question why wool prices remained sky-high went 
unanswered. Mr. Wright’s audience was seeking light on 
the question why, with production of yarns only 60 per 
cent of the output in the latter part of 1918, wool should 
command prices such as spinners are paying, and there 
was anxiety as to why Great Britain is keeping 3,000,000 
pounds of wool in Australia, to be let loose, possibly, at a 
time when the trade is loaded with yarns bought at the 
highest prices in history. The sweater people showed the 
same concern over woolen and worsted yarns as did the 
meeting of the previous day over cotton and mercerized 
yarns. 

An address on the importance of manufacturers main- 
taining and cooperating with trade organizations was made 
by R. L. P. Reifsneider, editor of The Knit Goods Bulletin, 
who ventured the opinion that were manufacturers half 
as well organized as is labor, industry and the public at 
large would not have felt the lash of labor as it has in the 
last half year. The worst that ean happen to a mann- 
facturer in his organization, said the speaker, is to get out 
of it. 
organization,” the speaker urged. 


“Organize and stay organized and fight for your 


Another address dealing with organization was by Har- 
old Rogers Lhowe, secretary of the National Association of 
Sweater and Knitted Textile Industry, who spoke along the 
line of affiliation of the several sectional sweater bodies 
with the national association. 

Very strong resolutions which had been adopted by the 
Kansas City, Mo., Chamber of Commerce and widely cir- 
culated, calling for a halt on the union leaders who have 
permitted a species of anarchy to prevail in the activities 
of certain labor organizations for placing class above the 
masses were approved by the meeting, and the secretary, 
Victor G. Strause, who was re-elected, was directed to send 
copies to all members, who in turn are to send them to their 
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respective United States Senators and Members of the 
Houes of Representatives with letters urging such legisla- 
tion as the resolutions eall for. Both meetings thus took 
decisive action on the labor situation, each voicing the sen- 
timent of the representative manufacturers of the Central 
West. 


A Machinery Exchange for Greenville. 


A textile machinery exchange, to be used by various 
machinery agencies and other concerns catering to the text- 
ile industry, is to be opened in the Southern Textile Expo- 
sition building, at Greenville, S. C., according to plans 
which have been formulated by the management of the ex- 
position. The purpose of this exchange will be to main- 
tain in the South a permanent, comprehensive exhibit of 
all kinds of textile machinery and equipment, so that pros- 
pective customers may arrange for their entire equipment 
as well as see samples of what they intend to buy. This is 
the purpose for which the building was primarily designed. 

It is planned to offer to selected representatives of 
manufacturers of textile machinery and accessories, those 
concerns owning stock in the building being given first op- 
portunity to secure space, office quarters and display space 
for showing their products in the exposition building. Act- 
ive machinery may be displayed in the display spaces, or 
eases and samples be placed on exhibition at all times. Well- 
lighted, heated and ventilated offices, with modern equipment 
will be directly adjacent to the display space or area as- 
signed to each concern. Where desirable, arrangements 
ean be made between groups of agencies to sub-divide a 
single concession and thus divide the expense. 

The advantages of such a textile exchange will be plain 
to those interested. It will bring together under one roof 
a varied and complete number of textile lines where inter- 
ested purchasers may get prices or buy their entire equip- 
ment in one building. Each member of the exchange will 
be able to give to the other members advice and other in- 
formation relative to their products. This exchange will 
enable members to pool or concentrate their office operating 
expenses and will insure the exhibiting privileges for space 
at the regular Southern Textile Expositions that are held 
in this building biennially. 

Twenty spaces are available to begin with and the man- 
agement is planning to offer these twenty spaces to those 
interested. This number can, of course, be increased if 
necessary. 

The rentals for space will be reasonable, the manage- 
ment announces, and practically no higher than would be 
charged for similar space in an up-to-date office building. 
Membership in the exchange can be secured only through in- 
vitation and the management reserves the right to receive or 
reejet any request for space or concessions. 


The Nelson Valve Company, Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has recently issued a new catalog which is de- 
seriptive of the valves manufactured by this company. The 
book contains 156 pages and is neatly bound. It is divided 
into three principal divisions and covers very fully the 
bronze, iron and steel valves in gate, globe, check and non- 
return patterns, including types for practically every class 
of service found in power plant work, industrial establish- 
ments and large building construction. 
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A GENERAL VIEW 


The Ayeock Hosiery Mills, located in South Pittsburg, 
Marion County, Tennessee, near the Tennessee River, is a 


typical example of the progressiveness prevailing in the 
mills comprising the southern textile industry. Not only 
in machinery and methods of manufacture, but also in 


elaborate equipment for its employees, improved condi 
tions for their welfare, ete., does this plant stand out as a 
leader. 

The officers of this company, which is a comparatively 
youne organization, having been organized in 1905, are: 


R. C. Ayeoek, president; F. Guerrant, seeretary; A. B. 
Womack, treasurer; and W. E. Catron, superintendent. It 


was though the untirine efforts and foresight of these 
men and the board of directors of the corporation that there 
has been established in this little town in Southern Tennes- 
see an organization in which a spirit of utmost coopera- 
tion and unity exists between the employer and the em- 
ployee. In the succeeding paragraphs are descriptions of 
some of the welfare work being carried on at this point 
and also descriptions of the modern machinery and meth- 
ods used by this company in the manufacture of its pro- 
duet, which consists of misses’ fine faugce hosiery, both 
combed and mercerized. 

The equipment used in this mill is modern and up-to 
date in every respect, and includes the latest machines and 
installations for use in modern knitting and hosiery mills 
The ribbing room contains 300 ribbers made by H. Brin- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia. In the footing department, 100 


machines manufactured by the Stardard Machine Co., of 


Philadelphia, have been installed. In addition to these, 
there are 40 machines of Scott & Williams make in opera- 
tion also. Sixty looping machines, made by the Southern 
Textile Machinery Co., Paducah, Ky., are in use in the 
looping department. 

The dye-house machinery and equipment were installed 
by the Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., and the Smith 
Drum Co., of Philadelphia. Snyder metal forms are used 


OF THE MILLS. 


throughout in the boarding room. The boiler room is 


equipped with two 100-horse power fire tube horizontal 
boilers, which operate on a 10-hour run. The machinery in 
the box lactory was made by the M. D. Knowlton Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y. The water softening plant, which is th 


latest development in this line, includes a water elarifyiny 


t 


nd softening system, manufactured and installed by The 
Permutit Co., of New York. This svstem. which will be 
explained in detail later on, has a capacity of 81,000 ga! 


lons of water in a working day of 10 hours. 


Realizing that if the peak of production is to be main 
tained in the plant, the operatives of the company must 
be healthy, satisfied and eontented, the officers of this 
mill have ineluded in the plant a modern, up-to-date and 


fully equipped welfare department with features rarely 
seen in an industrial organization. 

No expense has been spared by this organization in the 
improving of the working conditions of the operatives and 
in the providing of a hospital and a eafeteria for their use. 
The result has been that in this organization there has beet 
practically a complete absence of labor trouble from organ- 
ized or other sources. In the way of wholesome food and 
sanitary working conditions, the empléyees are provided 
with about every thing that could be reasonably asked, and 
consequently each and every one of the workers is satis- 
fiel and contented, knowing that in every instance where 
their welfare is involved, the officials of the company by 
which they are employed are doing everything within their 
power for the good of the operatives. 

Outstanding among the features of the welfare work in 
the Ayeock Mills is the cafeteria and kitchén installed for 
the exclusive benefit of the employees of this plant. No 
detail has been overlooked in making this part of the work 
among the more complete and sanitary systems of its kind 
in the industrial field. This department is in charge of Miss 
Kittie MacDonald, a Domestie Seience school graduate. 
Miss MacDonald, who personally supervises the prepara- 
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SEWING 


Established in 1859, the uni 
has been to build its machi 
merely ‘‘just good enough’’ 


Our proved claims for these machines of 
world wide reputation are: 


Lowest Maintenance Largest Production 





™ 


Cost Perfect Stitches 
Highest Sustained Least Vibration 
Speed Quietness in Operation 


An Investment—Not an Expense. 
Sore ve The “FLATLOCK” MACHINE, our lat- 


Fae Rae: See est invention, makes absolutely flat seams on “‘cut’ 
knit underwear. It trims the fabric, and securely 
stitches the abutted cut edges in one operation. 
The resultant seam is no thicker than the garment, 
and is soft and smooth to the touch. It will not 
rip nor ravel, and is stronger than the fabric itself. 


Normal speed 2,800 stitches per minute. 
Nearly 400 mills in the United States, Can- 
ada and Great Britain are using this marvelous 
machine. 
The “FLATLOCK” seam is 
An absolutely flat seam 
A locked seam 
A strong seam 
An elastic seam 
A thin seam 


THE “FLATLOCK” SEAM A friendly seam 
An ornamental seam 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO 
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MACHINES 


form policy of this Company 
nes as good as possible—not 


The “OVERLOCK” SEAMING 
MACHINE has been the standard for seaming 
““‘cut”’ knit underwear for 25 years. It trims the 
superimposed edges and stitches and covers them 
in one operation. 


It also makes an artificial selvedge or overedge 
for ends of cuffs, anklets and tails. 


The “OVERLOCK” HEMMING 
MACHINE makes an elastic concealed stitch 
hem on shirt tails and tops of stockings. 

Other types of the “OVERLOCK” machine 
make beautiful overedgings in straight lines or 
scallops on kimonos, wrappers, petticoats, table- 
cloths, bedspreads, lace curtains, etc. 


Normal speed, 3,000 stitches per minute. 


The W. & G. HIGH SPEED “LOCK- 
STITCH” MACHINE sews on the facings of 
knit shirts and drawers. ‘The beauty and regu- 
larity of its stitch are an added attraction to any 
garment, and its high speed is an important ad- 
vantage in these days of keen competition. 

In the “making up” trades covering woven 
fabrics suitable for men, women and children, this 
machine holds a dominating position. 


Where factory conditions permit, the speed 
may be as high as 4,000 stitches per minute. 








THE “LOCKSTITCH” MACHINE 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street 
NEW YORK 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Brussels, Milan. 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Cor. Main & McNab St 
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VIEWS OF THE CAFETERTA, 


serving of the meals, has under her direction an 


tion and 


excellent corps of expe rienced eooks, who are well versed 


in culinary art and who prepare well cooked, wholesome 


and nourishing food. On entering this cafeteria, whiel 


surpasses in equipment and cleanliness some found in 
large cities, an employee passes through the room up 


to 


the end of the serving counter, where he secures a tras 


and, passing up along the serving counter, is served in regu- 
chairs 


lar “cafeteria” style. Modern “one-armed” are 
provided in which the workers may be comfortably seated, 


to consume their food in a well-lighted, sufficiently ventilat- 
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Rest Room, Hospirat, Etc. 


ed room, with painted, sanitary walls and floors, and com- 


pletely equipped with electric fans for summer and an 


adequate heating system for winter. 

It has long been a worry of the mothers and wives work 
ing in textile and other industrial plants to have to watt 
until after working hours to prepare the evening meal 
for the family. Under the plan established in the Ayeock 
Mills, this trouble is done away with. 
this plant are permitted, and urged, to take food home with 


This is an unusual yet meritorious 


The operatives at 


them from the cafeteria. 
plan because all the food purchased at the mill eafeteria 
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SHOWING THE LiGur, Alry Work Rooms 
must be cooked right, while if the operative herself must 


wait until meal time to prepare the food in her own home, 
she is necessarily in a hurry, and in many eases the food 
is improperly prepared and cooked. 

Parents employed at this plant who have children too 
small to work, may bring them to the mill cafeteria for 


Aside 


many other good features, Miss MacDonald, the directress, 


their mid-day meal. from introducing these and 
has contributed much to the sueeess of the plant in teach 
ing housekeepers in the employ of the company how to 
properly prepare and serve food, how to keep their homes 
clean and neat, ete. 

The mill hospital is completely equipped in every way. 
It is in charge of Miss Edna Redwine, who is a graduate 


Miss 


Redwine, in addition to being in eharge of the hospital, 
J 


nurse of the Newell Infirmary, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


AND 
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THE “PERMUTIT’” WATER SOETENER 
visits the employees in their homes, teaching them sanita- 
tion, how to prevent sickness, ete. TJus hospital is equip- 
ped with an operating room fitted up so that major opera- 
tions, as well as those of a minor character, can be per 
formed therein. There are bed rooms for the use of pa- 


tients, and a first aid outfit in the office of the hospital, so 


that injuries of any degree sustained by the mill operatives 
may be attended to with expert skill and expediency. 

The recreation room of the plant is thrown open to all 
+] , 41 } | . } 
he emplovees alike. In it there are wicker chairs and 


lounges, a reading table on which are kept current mata- 
zines and periodicals, as well as books of edueational value 


1 


Baskets of flowers are placed in the windows and throug! 
an atmosphere of eomfort 


the 


room is the bath room, which is equipped with tubs and 


place 


out the room, giving the 


and a home-like appearanee. Adjoining recreation 
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Plain Fabric Machine. 


Fig. 1. 


HE objection to the ordinary form of latch 

needle is that each needle forming its 
stitch separately, on its own, so to speak, causes 
the loops to exhibit minor variations in size 
which precludes the use of this machine for 
goods of the best quality. 


The Wildman Latch Needle Machine may 
look like an ordinary machine, but the fabric 
which it produces proves that it’s the most 
perfect machine in its class. 


Perfect control is exerted over the loop for- 
mation by the use of sinkers in addition-to the 
latch needles. Uniformity of stitch and smooth 
fabric is assured. 


The Wildman Motor Drive Knitting Machines 
are appealing to the manufacturers who de- 
mand utmost production and a more efficieat 
and sightly plant. The Wildman Motor Drive 
increases production 10 to 15 per cent as there 
is no loss due to belt slippage—no belt to guard 
—unsightly belts and shafting done away with, 
giving more light and a better-looking plant— 
machines located more easily and their position 
changed quickly. 


Looks like an ordinary 
Latch Needle Machine, 
but has the methods of a 
Spring Needle Machine 
in, a Modified Degree 
and the Fabric Produced 
is Excellent Quality. 


Needle Machine 











Showing Motor Drive Bathing Suit Machine, Back View. 


Write today for the Wildman catalog. 
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shower baths, sanitary lavoratories and tiled floors. 

The problem of obtaining a satisfactory water supply 
for dyeing, bleaching and boiler feeding at first contained 
many elements of uncertainty which made the problem 
difficult to solve; its fina] solution with satisfactory results 
at this plant, proves the value of 100 per cent efficient 
knitting 


hosiery and 


water rectifying apparatus to all : 
mills. 

The water supply of the Aycock Mills is obtained from 
the municipal system of South Pittsburg. The main source 
of supply is mountain springs, supplemented by the Tenn- 
essee River. This water is soft, having an average hard- 
ness of below 3 degrees and only a slight turbidity. At 


times, however, this mill found that the hardness would in- 
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absolutely uniform at all times. The water is used in the 


dye room, the bleach room, for washing and for the boilers. 

Before this system was installed, the variation and un 
certainty of the water caused many losses in time and ma- 
terial, such as are well known to all users of natural waters. 
In the dye room considerable time was consumed in re- 
dyeing or boiling off colors that did not come out as ex 
pected, not to mention the expense sustained in the loss of 
dyes thereby. In the wash room large amounts oL soap 
and soda were constantly used to neutralize the hardness 
in the water, and the familiar insoluble calcium and mag 
nesium soaps deposited on the yarn, during the process of 
washing in hard water, gave rise to frequent spots, uneven 


dyeing and many other things which eaused unnecessary 
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THE WaTER RECTIFYING EQUIPMENT. 


crease 100 to 150 per cent, and that the turbidity would 
also advance, particularly during freshets, resulting in 
water of a decided yellow color with an unpleasant taste 
and a noticeable odor and water too hard for economical 
textile manufacturing purposes. It was this variation in 
hardness, and the uncertainty of results obtained in dye- 
ing and bleaching, that caused the officials of the company 
to install a complete water rectifying system. The sue- 
cessful operation with the clear soft water delivered by the 
“Permutit” apparatus which they purchased 
many times over the value and wisdom of their investment. 


has proven 

The water softening and clarifying system installed in 
this plant consists of a settling basin with coagulant feed 
for eliminating turbidity, a clarifying filter for extracting 
all suspended matter, iron, ete., and a “Permutit” zeolite 
the 
This plant delivers clear, iron-free, zero 


softener to reduce water to absolute zero hardness. 


yater which is 


expense and loss of time. Seale was formed in the boiler 
tubes so extensively that the boilers were cleaned 26 times 
a year, and trouble from scale also frequently arose im 
pipes and other parts of the water distribution system. 

this mil 


After several months of “‘Permutized” water, 


now reports that not only have all troubles due to wator 
been practically eliminated from the dye room, effecting 
a saving in dyes, due to the absence of re-dyeing, but boul- 
ing down has also been practically abolished and there is 
a noticeable improvement in the quality of the manufactur- 
ed goods. Clearer whites, better and more brilliant shades, 
and dependability in producing desired colors have been 
accomplished. 

In bleaching the goods are now whiter than formerly 
improvement in elasticity, and in 
e cloth. 
installation of 


and there is a marked 


the general appearance ard feel of th Soap and 


soda savings are such that the entire this 
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OR Seaming, Hemming oil E.dging all kinds of knitted and weven fabrics, 
MERROW Machines will prove to you just what they have proved for other mills 


that they are ‘the utmost in efficiency. 


Are you MERROW ise? If not, get wise today and start MERROWing toward 
Maximum Production, Minimum Expense ad Unexcelled Quality of Work. _ 


Write todav for full data. 


The bh ow - ‘Machine caapeny, 16 Laurel Street, Harttord, Conn. 
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Builders of 
Circular 
Knitting 
Machinery 


Manufacturers of 


of every kind for 
every purpose 


'Circular 
Rib. 

Knitting 

Machinery 


Hosiery Ribbers 


with the very 
latest attachments 


Full Automatic 
Hosiery Footers 


Body Machine 


Sleevers, Etc. 


for Underwear, 
Sweaters, 
Toques, etc. 


Write for Catalog, Prices and Samples 
213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadian Agent: Hartley Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 

















system will be paid for £4 .iem in a very short time. There 
is also a complete absence of scale, sludge or mud in the 
boilers and much coal is saved by reason of this condition. 
Boiler cleaning is no longer needed as the boilers contain 
nothing to be removed by cleaning. 

It is of interest to note that a branch plant has just been 
completed at Whitwell, Tenn., with a capacity of 600 doz- 
en pairs of hose daily, thus bringing up the total produc- 
tion to 2,000 pairs per day. The finishing is done at the 
main plant and it is expected that the present equipment 
of 50 Scott & Williams machines at the branch plant will 
be doubled in the near future, thus producing a better 
balance in equipment at the main plant. 

The officers of the Aycock Hosiery Mills are justly 
proud of their mills, since they have spared no effort in 
making them a leader among the progressive knitting mills 
of the country. Visitors are always welcome in South 
Pittsburg, where they will be cordially received, shown 
through the mill and given an excellent dinner at the mill 
cafeteria as well. Due to the energy, resourcefulness and 
foresight of the officials and board of directors of the Ay- 
cock Mills, the textile industry has in South Pittsburg 
an excellent example of what can be accomplished in so 
arrangil g and operating a manufacturing establishment as 


> 


to make conditions almost ideal, 





An International Exposition of Industries. 





The International Exposition of Industries, comprising 
the International Machinery and Mining Industries Ex- 
position, Municipal Equipment Exposition, Farm Trac- 
tor & Implement Exchange, Hardware & Housefur- 
nishing Exchange and Factory Appliances Exposition 
is permanently established at Grand Central Palace, 
to exhibit and sell manufactured American products in 
America and abroad. 

New York is the center of the export and import trade 
in the United States, has the main assembly rooms or 
branches of all trade associations and Buyers’ Clubs and 
has some kind of representation for nearly all of the great 
factories in America. This concentrated world market is 
now established at the Grand Central Palace, the greatest 
exhibition building in the world. It is located in the very 
center of the new uptown business section of New York; 
it is accessible, being adjacent to the superior shopping 
district of Fifth Avenue, surrounded by the most sumpt- 
uous hotels in America; is in the immediate vicinity of 
Grand Central Terminal; is in contact with every means 
of city and suburban transportation—surface, underground 
and elevated. 

In this convenient location Grand Central Palaee—the 
sales center of the universe, the home of permanent expo- 
sitions—rears its twelve stories of architecture and justi- 
fies the claim that it is the most ideally accessible structure 
in the heart of the metropolis. 

Foreign officials contemplating reconstruction and re- 
building and all officials of cities, towns and hamlets in 
America desiring to better their munie1pal affairs will 
find the material with which to accomplish this in the Ex- 
postion of Municipal Equipment. Here is assembled an 
array of products and material usable in the construction 
or administration of cities covering the needs of police, 
fire, streets, roads, water, education, health and other de- 
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partments of cities and for the sewerage, garbage disposal 
lighting, heating, refrigeration, recreation, hospitals and 
offices in every city. 

The International Machinery Exposition includes ma 
chine tools and iron working machinery, power plant equip 
ment, pumps, valves and piping, woodworking machinery 
of all classes, mining machinery, can making machinery 
and eanning machinery. 

It is expected that International Exposition of Min 
ing Industries offering machinery for metal and non-metal 
mining and for the production of coal and petroleum will 
command the keenest interest of .mining men and metal- 
lurgists and all those pioneers who work at the edge of 
civilization preparing the way for new towns. 

When the Farm Tractor & Implement Exchange 1s 
spoken of anywhere the immediately awakened attention 
shows that all city dwellers as well as farmers are alive 
to the fact that agricultural developments have been so 
extraordinary since the beginning of the war that this op 
portunity to view the improvements in implements is some 
thing that has been looked forward to and will be enjoyed 
by everyone whether owners of farms or not. This exhibit 
will contain every variety of farm tractor, power farm 
implements, harvesting machinery, silos, farm water plants, 
accessories, a hundred and one small and large agricultural! 
implements and allied products. 

In the International Hardware & Housefurnishing Ex 
change will be exhibited washing machines, general hard- 
ware, stoves, toys, domestic tools, small machinery, fixtures 
and fittings for gas, steam and electricity and aluminum, 
tin and enamel ware, china ware and glass ware and gas, 
oil and electrie heaters. There will be a permanent exhibit 
of American made toys in this department, the first of its 
kind in any exposition building in America. 

Efficiency experts have said that labor employed in 
moving things is classed as non-productive. In the Factory 
Appliances Exposition will be shown everything which goes 
to equip the modern manufacturing plant including all 
mechanisms invented to eliminate waste motion in material 
handling, transmission machinery, foundry equipment and 
mill appliances. 

Both in America and othe: countries attention of pur 
chasing agents is ealled to Grand Central Palace with its 
permanent industrial market by representatives of trade 
corporations and a great many appointments and engage 
ments have been made for visits of committees and officials 
who wish to purchase great lists from the assemblage of 


certified reliable produgts on exhibition there. A market 
o* this magnitude needing an exceptional information bu 
reau, a new plan has been put into practice that enables 
the Promotion Department to know at all times what is 
going on on every floor. There are floor representatives 
in constant touch with all of the exhibitors in each exposi 
tion who report through the Information Bureau to the 
Promotion Department twice a day. In this way news of 
new things within the building is known and given out in 
bulletins and information coming in from the outside is 
dissem‘nated through all departments. 


The manufacture of Atlantamine Green 2 G, a 
chemical dunlicate of Diamine Green G and Onxamine 
Green, has been perfected by the Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 
Ames Bu'lding. Boston, Mass. This dye was attained by 
the use of domestic intermediates of high purity. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


From raw materials to the finished product, textiles are 
fundamentally strong from the market viewpoint. Decem- 
ber has been seasonably quiet in knit goods, after weeks of 
phenomenal activity, but beneath the surface there is a 
strong undercurrent running toward another period of good 
buying by jobbers. 

Only the unforeseen can change this current. Concern 
over happenings that cannot be taken into the reckoning is 
manifest in the question which every operator asks of pretty 
nearly everyone with whom he comes in contact—‘What 
do you think of the outlook?” 

What a great many mill and merchandising operators 
think of it is reflected in the preparations going on in every 
industrial center for handling the greatest volume of trade 
ever known. For every knitting mill offered for sale 
there are a dozen purchasers, and machinery is being bought 
for deliveries as late as the first few months in 1921. Orders 
have been placed in Germany for knitting machines, the 
deliveries of which will run into the next three years. New 
mills are going up to take the place of smallar ones and 
old factories are being enlarged. 

None of this expansion was planned with the idea that 
its future depended on thd next year. A few weeks ago 
the knitting trades were content with the outlook for the 
first half of 1920. Now, it is evident, there is a feeling 
ef satisfaction as to the second half, and large interests are 
looking ahead into prospective big business in 1921. Rice 
Stix Dry Goods Company, St. Louis, Mo., will expend more 
than $5,000,000 in the erection of a building in which they 
will oceupy 350,000 square feet of floor space. Five of the 
sweater and knitted novelty mills in Cleveland, Ohio, oc- 
cupying an aggregate of 700,000 square feet, will within 
the next 18 months have nearly 900,000 square feet, the 
addition being provided in new buildings under way or 
planned by the Green-Haas-Schwartz Company and the 
Friedman, Blau Farber Company. They are building into 
1921. 

The market bears have not completed their inning, but 
the next move—and it already is under way—will be made 
by the bulls. The slump in exchange appears to be no 
lenger a factor in the domestic market, and the disturbance 
as to exports seems to be minimized in the short production 
ef 1919, which forecasts increasing output in 1920. The 
problem as to the ultimate fate of the peace treaty was dis- 
eounted before the failure of the Senate to agree on rati- 
fication. 

Prominence was given to a deduction that the short 
cotton crop of 1919 following four successive crops that 
were under normal dimensions would weaken the South. A 
nationally known statistician explodes this idea with a find- 
ing that high priced cotton is bringing to the South this year 
$1,900,000,000 from that crop alone, and $2,100,000,000 
more for corn, wheat tobacco, sugar and rice, a total of 
$4,000,000,000, in contrast with $1,316,000,000 for 1914 
and an increase of almost three-quarters of a billion dollars 
ever 1918. The South will be able to buy liberally at next 
year’s new high prices, and as to the Wést, the bumper 
prosperity of that section has so often been referred to 
that it long ago was a foregone conclusion the farmers of the 
plains were even more strongly fortified financially than the 
agricultural element of Dixie. Industry, inadequate for 


supplying demand, will take care of the remainder of the 
country. Textile products at today’s values appear to be 
a good asset for many months to come. 

The country’s purchasing power will be maintained by 
continued high wages. Any attempt to sarink the pay en- 
velope would precipitate a revolution, something the Amer- 
ican people will not permit, even when a movement in that 
direction is headed by the arch-revolutionists, the radicals 
and anarchists in labor organizations dominated by autocrats 
in the field of industry. Allowing always for the unexpect- 
ed that happens over night, the new year dawns on a strong 
knit goods situation. 

Probably the market phase that causes most concern is 
price—a dangerously high price for every product of veg- 
etable and animal fiber. Mill prices of some commodities 
are out of proportion with the cost of raw material, and it 
seems difficult to place the blame. For example, a line of 
women’s 260 needle mercerized stockings from a Central 
West mill, which prior to the war was sold in retail stores 
at 35 cents a pair, is being held for $8 a dozen from stock. 
The stocking is made from 60s 2-ply, and it is not within 
the range of probability that the present price will underge 
any reduction. The price in retail stores is likely to go te 
$1.25 a pair. 

A women’s lisle stocking, from stock, held for $6.50 a 
dozen, was a 25-cent retail article before nations set about 
making the world safe for democracy. Here again is the 
possibility of an increase, as, were the stocking to be made 
from yarn bought at today’s price, it could not be sold te 
jobbers at $6.50. 

Not a few hosiery manufacturers have been openly 
charging hoarding of fine counts of yarn, in the gray and 
mercerized, taking sides with jobbers on the price issue. 
One of the large mills, rather than advance the price of 
its ladies’ mercerized stockings, which would be necessary 
were it to continue selling, withdrew the line entirely. 

While the chief complaint is lodged against mercerized 
yarns, the feeling is growing strong that fine count combed 
peeler also is priced beyond the point of endurance. An 
eastern spinner quoted on November 29 $1.50 a pound for 
36s single, to a manufacturer who has in stock a consid- 
erable quantity of the same spinning which was bought 
about five months before at 95 cents. “So far as we cam 
see,” said the mill executive, “nothing occurred to warrant 
an increase of 55 cents. We shall work up what we have 
and buy no more, unless we find the trade willing to pay 
higher prices than we are now receiving, to be handed 
over to the spinner. It is my belief,’ he continued, “that 
so long as manufacturers pay the increasing prices the 
spinners will continue to advance. The way to check the 
madness is to quit buying yarn for a time.” 

For 2-ply mercerized, manufacturers recently were 
quoted $3.65 to $4 for 60s, $4.25 for 70s and $5 for 80s. 
A lot of 60 owned by a manufacturer was offered at $3.75. 


A manufacturer raises the question, “Can we sell ho- 
siery made from these yarns at these prices? We may 
think we can, but we do not know. We do know, however, 
that women’s mercerized hosiery made from yarn bought 
at today’s prices could not be sold in retail stores at more 
than one dollar a pair—and that is the limit for mercerized 
stockings.” 
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There are manufacturers who would not be adverse to 
adopting a drastic policy for putting yarn more nearly on 
a parity with cotton. The staple, mill men contend, has 
not advanced to a point justifying spinners’ prices. “Sell 
mill product only so far as our own yarn contracts will 
carry us,” is the suggestion of the New York representa- 
tive of a coterie of strong mills. 

But cotton hosiery, mercerized or from the yarn in the 
gray, is not as high in price, relatively, as are silks, and 
silk is not an American product. A woman’s full fash- 
ioned silk, with mercerized top, selling in 1914-15 to job- 
bers at $7 a dozen, is being marketed from the mill at $24. 
Retailers are paying $42 a dozen for an all-silk stocking 
for which jobbers paid $15 less than two years ago. But 
hosiery silk is selling at $17 a pound for April to June 
deivery, $18 to $18.50 for spot, and there are factors who 
would not be surprised to see raw silk selling at $18 in less 
than six months, notwithstanding only recently there ap- 
peared to be a widely engineered propaganda for breaking 
the silk market. It was variously stated that there were 
in New York warehouses 70,000 bales of raw silk. This 
may or may not have been true, but granted that it was, 
much of it was owned by manufacturers drawing monthly 
deliveries. In any event, it is pointed out, there is a steady 
increase in demand for silk, for knitting and weaving, 
and the fear among knitting manufacturers is that, should 
there be material additions to mill equipment, the raw pro- 
duct will advance in price in consonance with the greater 
consumption. 

In relation to demand, production of silks is shorter 
than in any other line of hosiery, probably, and, even 
though help were available, it is doubted if it would be 
possible to so increase mill equipment that the vacuum 
eould be filled in the next few years. Three distinct inter- 
ests have been trying for some weeks to locate a full fash- 
ioned hosiery mill with which the owner might be willing 
to part for a liberal consideration, and one party, it is 
authoritatively stated, is ready to contract with a manu- 
facturer for a large mill output for a period of one to 
five years, on the basis of cost plus. The country is 
silk-stocking-crazy and is practically eating up all the silk 
that ean be brought in. 

A hosiery line in which there appears a promising field 
is women’s worsted in heather mixture, popular because 
sporty in appearance and, further, beeause they take the 
place of spats for winter wear. Demand for the heathers 
is far in excess of supply, and the stocking fetches such a 
high price—#5 in retail stores—that doubtless more ma- 
chinery will be put on its production. 

Interest in hosiery centers more especially in the open- 
ing for the second quarter of 1920, some manufacturers 
contending for early January, others insisting that Feb- 
ruary would be sufficiently early. 

Those who would go into the market early assert that 
jobbers are pressing mills for hosiery. This is doubted by 
the other element, which, except as to fall goods, holds 
that jobbers logically prefer that their accounts for the 
second quarter be given the latest possible dating. 

Two of the large southern mills—one in Tennessee, 
another in North Carolina—and a northern mill which 
ranks among the largest in the country, are planning for 
commencing their campaigns in February. All of these 
mills are off the market for the present, having sold so far 
as was deemed desirable, and at least one of the trio has 
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found it necessary to seale orders taken for January, Feb- 
ruary and March. 

A compromise between the two elements contending for 
January and February opening is looked for, and it is re- 
garded likely that there will be no material going after bus- 
iness until mid-January, at the earliest, when the annual 
meeting of the Jobbers’ Association of Knit Goods Buyers 
will be held at the Waldorf Astoria. Much will depend 
upon the attitude of distributors as developed at the meet- 


ing, when, it is understood, there may be an inquiry into 
the necessity for maintaining yarn prices at present dan- 
gerous levels. Two of the scheduled addresses will deal 
with production and imports. 

Coarse cotton hosiery is not in brisk demand, but prices 
hold firm. Export demand fell off with the decline in 
exchange, but there still is sufficient buying for overseas, 
with many encouraging inquiries coming almost each hour, 
to take care of a considerable surplus over domestie re- 
quirements should the distributing trade show a disposition 
to restrict purchases. 

Misses’ 28-ounee ribs, withdrawn by several mills at 
$2.25, are still off the market so far as these manufactur- 
ers are concerned. This is one line in which advances have 
not kept pace with increasing costs. The coarse gauge 
ribs sold as high as $2.65 during the war, when the max- 
imum price of yarn was 61 cents, basis 10s single. The 
yarn has advanced fully five to seven cents and wages have 
increased, yet the price of ribs still is 40 cents under the 
war-time price. 

Varying prices are heard for women’s 176 needle stock- 
ings, one mill selling 24-ounce at $1.75 for domestie and 
$1.80 for export. An almost identical line from another 
mill has sold since December 1 at $1.85 for 20-ounee. A 
southern mill making the line has granted since August, 
two wage increases aggregating 20 per cent, and now comes 
an almost absolute certainty of a further increase in oper- 
ating cost, through curtailment due to compulsory conserva- 
tion of fuel. 

Sales of 2-thread 176 needle half hose were made at 
$1.85, one jobber paying $2 for the remainder of a mill 
lot. The sock weighs 19 ounces. 

A mercerized sock with a cotton top is in good demand 
at slightly under $4 a dozen, and in some quarters is re- 
garded cutting into sales of the all-mercerized. 

Underwear for fall 1920 still is being taken by jobbers 
in moderate quantities, and retailers were in the market 
early in December for prospective prices, a few asking 
manufacturers to accept open orders, at prices to be named 
at the opening, and to show their sincerity, this bolder 
class called for confirmation of these open orders. 

In underwear the price tendency continues upward. A 
line of merino union suits which opened at $24 has been 
advanced to $30. A New York State mill has withdrawn 
its line of fleeced underwear. 

Withdrawals do not mean necessarily that lines have 
been sold up for the season. There is an inclination among 
manufacturers to stay out of the market for the present. 
Prices are regarded too high for comfort. 

What normally was the dollar cotton union suit, 16 
pounds to the dozen, is being quoted at $19.50 to jobbers, 
for deliveries May to August. This is an advance of two 
dollars per dozen since November. There have been no 
recent price advances of. moment and probably there wil] 
be none until after the return of market activity following 
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= = HOW IS YOUR STOCK OF 


= Transfer Points 
= and Sinkers? 


I am in a position to make immediate 
delivery as I have a large stock on hand. 








Quality Guaranteed. ‘Prices Right. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





CHARLES B. PAULUS 


1516- 68th Avenue Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. | 











PARAMOUNT METHOD jj 
FABRIC HOLDER | 


Our United States Letters ff 
Patent No. 1,279,332, dated I 
September 17, 1918, covers this | 
fabric holder. 

Terms for attaching holders ff 
on application. [ 











’ The features of this i 
holder are: 







It secures a uniform none 
o disfigurement of goo 
Greatly oo the ‘antah of | 








RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 


Results obtained with and with- the u 
out the use of the Fabric Makes — work for pairers; 
if Holder. Goods lie better in boxes 






Paramount Forms increase the selling value of your f 
merchandise. and in addition make a large saving in | 
i 6olabor, steam. floor-space and improve factory conditions. }f 






Your have the option of the three following plans jf 
for installing Paramount Prying and Shaping Forms: }f 
(1) A flat monthly rental: (2) a per hundred dozen ff 
rental: (3) to purchase the forms. 








| Hosiery and Underwear 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


| Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD. PHILA. 







Paramount Service Goes With Paramount Forms 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
| Hunter Building, Madison and Market Sts., Chicago, IH. I 
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the winter holidays. The 11l-pound shirts and 


now are $11.25, and 10-pound $10.75, for late deliveries. 
A union suit selling to retailers at $18 to $21 for the cur- 
rent season has been priced $21 to $24, depending on the 


mill class. 
as 39 cents early in the year, moved by easy stages to 43 
and thence to 63, and is quoted at 73. 

A commission house having a large business in cotton 
underwear is accepting only signed orders, and merchants 
who are known to have cancelled orders following the 
armistice are required to leave a deposit as a forfeit. Most 
of the customers of this establishment, it is stated, acqui 
esce in the demand for signed orders. 

Little underwear business, comparatively, is being placed 
by buyers in New York, but road salesmen calling on the 
small to medium houses are sending orders in good quan- 
tities. 

There remains considerable underwear to be bought for 
fall 1920. 
apparently bought for their season’s requirements, taking 


While some buyers who got into the market early 


practically everything in sight, others have vet to make 
their purchases. 

It is commonly understood that there was a tentative 
agreement among jobbers of an important section of the 
Middle West to remain out of the market until the last 
possible moment. One of the leading houses seems to have 
disregarded this understanding and was among the early 
heavy buyers. This precipitated a general rush to cover, 
with the result that from the day of the opening until the 
second week in December mills were being flooded with 
orders. 
quantity for 
It 


is noteworthy that buyers never before required so many 


Sweaters have been sold up in enormous 
fall 1920, and jobbers are hurrying mills for samples. 


lines of samples, and it is not improbable that lateness in 
making deliveries to jobbers may influence mills selling 
the retail trade to go on the road earlier than usual. These 
mills, believing jobbers will be late in receiving samples, 
may be inelined to profit by the situation, and it is not im- 
probable that mill-to-retailer will be well under way by the 
middle of January. 


The Link-Belt Company, with executive offices at 910 
South Michigan Avenue, Chieago, is building an addition 
to its Belmont Foundry at Indianapolis, Ind. The extension 
consists in completing the new furnace building, Nos. 7 and 
8; but for the present only furnace No. 7 will be installed, 
which will have a capacity of 15 tons. Rolling mills, sand 
blast and other foundry equipment needed to take care 
of the increased capacity are also being purchased. The 


building will be about 70 feet wide and 400 feet long. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio, is sending 
out a four-page catalog-folder containing illustrations, de- 
scriptions and prices of Puritan eantonment drinking foun- 
tains. These fountains were designed to meet the demand 
of the government for better drinking equipment for use in 
cantonments, naval training stations, ete., and are now put 
on sale for the public. The folder shows various types of 
these fountains, including pedestal, wall type and cooler 
styles which are equipped with either vitreous china or 
spun brass fountain heads. 


drawers 


The yarn going into these garments sold as low 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 
Taubel Brothers, Cedar and Huntingdon Streets, P 
delphia, Pa., manufacturers of hosiery, 
ol a addit 


The icture will be 


feet, and is estimated to cost about $15,000. 


have had plans p1 


pared for the erectio! ion to their plant 


increased operations. str 


The Hawthorne (N. J.) Hosiery Company has been ir 


corporated with a capital of $250,000 operate a loca 


plant for the manufacture of hosiery. Gustave A. Scheller 
157 Van Dyke Avenue, Haledon; Theodore Landis, 147 
North Fifth Street; Paul E. Rauschenback, 255 Broadway 
and Louis F. Mueller, 207 Lawrence Street, Paterson, ar 
the ineorporators. 

The Goodenow Brookfield Knitting Company, Ka Sas 
City, Mo., has completed plans for the erection of a \ 
two-story and basement plant, about 56 x 140 feet. TI 


structure will be located at Mill and Archibald Streets. 
Fr. 418 
work. 

The Otis ( 


Goodenow, Archibald Street, 1s in charge oO! 


rer ot ripped 


ompany, Ware, Mass., manutactu 


inderwear. woven goods, ete.. has con pleted arrangemer 
for the construction of two new additior to its Palme 
Mill at Three Rivers, Mass. The proposed structure w 

be equipped as a weaving department and mac e sho} 
A. W. Warriner is superintend: ( e Three Rive 

works. 

Plans have heen completed by Federal Knitting 
Company, Inec., Diamond Str Philadelp! Pa for the 
erection of a new two-story brick f ax out 69 x 157 
feet, at Cambria and Janney Streets, ft rovide for it 
creased operations The structure is se 
about $100.000. ineludine equipment ins tik van 

The Interwoven Mills. Ine.. 390 George Street, New 
Brunswick, N. J.. manufacturer of hosiery. has recent) 
completed plans for the construction of a new three-story 


and basement plant, to be located at Martinsburg, W. V: 


re infore d conerete and briek, al 


The structure will be of 
is estimated to cost about $75,000. 


Plans have been completed by the Lion Knitting Mills 
rers of fancy 


Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. manufact 


erectior 
at Wes 
plant is 


knit goods, athletic hosierv, sweaters, ete., for the 


of a new two-story knitting mill, about 82 x 95 feet, 
Twenty-fifth Street and Meyers Avenue. The new 
H. V. Ensten is president 
Company, Delevan, Wis., is mak 


at Lak 


estimated to eost about $50,000. 


The Bradley Knitting 


ing rapid progress on the remodeling of its plant 


Geneva, Wis., to facilitate operations. he company man 


ufactures fancy knit goods, Phoenix is 


sweaters, ete ‘Z'. J 


president. ; 

The Century Knitting Mills, Ine., Pottsdam, Pa., manu 
facturer of knit underwear, has completed negotiations for 
the purehase of the plant of the Crescent Knitting Mills, 
Ine., Boyertown, Pa., operated by George W. Unger. It 


is understood that the new owner is planning for the im- 


mediate operation of the mill 


The Richard Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 to operate a 
local plant for the manufacture of hosiery. Bina Cohn is 
the principal ineorporator. 

The Elk Knitting Mills, Ine., 277 Maujer Street, Brook- 


° 


with the Secretary of State of 
for 


lyn, N. Y., has filed notice 
an increase in its eapitalization 


to $25,000 to provide 


ceneral business expansion. 





about 48 x 70 
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V. Perrin & Company, Gloversville, N. Y., manufact- 
urers of gloves, will build a new three-story addition to 
their plant, about 100 x 180 feet, for increased eapacity. 


The strueture is estimated to cost $40,000. 


Notice has been filed with the Seeretary of State by the 
Navy Knitting Mills, 236 Fifth Avenue, New York, of an 
increase of their capital from $50,000 to $200,000, to pro 
ide for general business expansion. 

The Phoenix Knitting Works, Ine., 220 Broadway, Mil 


waukee, Wis., manufacturer of hosiery and other knit goods, 


s understood to be considering plans for the erection of 
) new seven-story and basement reinforced conerete and 
briek knitting mill, about 100 x 150 feet, at Buffalo and 
Milwaukee Streets. O. C. Uehling, First Wisconsin Na 
tional Bank, is architect for the company. 

The Delphi Mills, 61 White Street, New York, manu 
facturers of cotton goods, have recently filed notiee with 
the Seeretary of State of an increase in their capitalization 
From $20,000 to $100,000, to provide for proposed business 


expansion. 


The Gloversville Knitting Company, Scheneetady, N. 
Y., has completed alterations and improvements in its build 
ing loeated on Congress Street, to be utilized as a branel 
plant for the production of knit gloves. It is proposed to 
commence the installation of machinery and equipment at 
the earliest possible date, to provide employment for initial 
operations of about 100 persons, it is understood. 

B. P. Hudson, Watertown, Conn., and associates have 
organized the Hudson Hosiery Company, and plans are in 
process of formation for the establishment of a local plant 
or the manufacture of hosiery. 

The John O’Daniel Hosiery Mills have been incorporated 
at Durham, N. C., with a eapital stock of $200,000 by A 
H., W. F. and J. S. ¢ arr, Jr. 

The leeman Wnitting Mills, Monroe, N. C.. have been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000 by Charles 
leeman, J. C. Sikes, J. M. Belk and others. 

The Alden Knitting Mills, Meridian, Miss., are planning 
improvements to cost $20,000 

The Asheville (N. C.) Knitting Mills will build a dye- 
house and finishing room for the manufacture of hosiery 
to cost about $20,000. They will install 93 knitters. 

The Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills have revised their 
plans for their silk hosiery plant at Durham and will have 
a seven-story steel and concrete building about 115 x 255 
feet, fully equipped with a lunch room and modern indus- 
trial conveniences. The engineering work is being handled 
in the office of J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C. 

The Hickory (N. C.) Spinning Company has amended 
its charter, increasing its capital stock to $500,000 to pro- 
vide for the erection of an additional mill. 

J. H. Schofield, for a number of years of Sullivan & Co., 
jobbers of hosiery and underwear, 817-819 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, has formed a copartnership with Max Wein- 
roth. The firm title will be Weinroth & Schofield. The 
new firm will oceupy the building at 308 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Sechufield formerly was president of the 
Jobbers’ Association of Knit Goods Buyers. The business 
of Sullivan & Co. will be discontinued as of July 1 next. 

Two organizations for dealing in knit goods, both headed 
by Rufus W. Seott, of William F. Taubel, Inc., have been 
formed, offices in the Metropolitan Tower, New York. One 
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of these is the Rufus W. Scott Company, which will sell 
the production of the William F. Taubel mills, the F. Y. 
Kitzmiller mills, Reading, Pa., the Seminole Hosiery Mill, 
Ine., Philadelphia, and several other mills whose accounts 
are being taken over. The other is the Scott Brothers & Co., 
to buy and sell seconds, job lots, accumulations and run 
overs, only for spot deliveries. 

The selling ageney and commission business of Matlack, 
Smith & Matlack, 366 Broadway, New York, has been taken 
over by the Smith, MeClelland Corporation, incorporated 
for $100,000. The principals include Paul J. Smith and 
Walter J. McClelland. The retiring interests were those ot 
EK. C. Matlack and L. T. Matlack, both of the Progressiv« 
KXnitting Mills, Royersford, Pa. 

The Barnes Knitting Company has been organized at 
(‘edartown, Ga., to make fine gauge half hose. It is plan- 
ned to have the mill in operation by March Ist. Bela 
M. Barnes is superintendent. 


‘‘Useful Data.’’ 


A radically different handbook on reinforeed concrete 
construction has just been issued by The Corrugated Bar 
Co., Ine., Buffalo, N. Y. This book differs from other 
handbooks on this subject in that is has been prepared, 
not by theorists, but by practical engineers who have had 
many years’ experience in the designing, detailing and con 
struction of reinforced concrete structures. 

It is a handbook in the true sense of the word—a ref 
erence or guide book for the designer and estimator—as 
essential to the reinforeed eonerete engineer as the struet- 
ural steel handbook is to the engineer in their design and 
construction piling for foundations, footings, retaining 
walls, columns, beams floor and roof slabs, ete. 

The data is so arranged that the actual result is ob- 
tained directly from the tables. Thus, for example, the 
arehitect, engineer or contractor with this handbook ean 
quickly arrive at the quantities of material and reinforce 
ment required for a given building for the purpose of es- 
tiimating cost. 

Tlfe book also contains much miscellaneous information 
as to the loads for whieh different kinds of buildings should 
he designed, and the loads allowable under various city 
ordinanees. 

It gives standard specifications for materials of con 
struetion. 

It is in no sense an advertising book. st has been pre- 
pared beeause the company has been urged to do so by 
engineers who felt the need of something of this kind, pre- 
pared by someone who has had the experience this company 
has had with reinforced eoncrete construction. 

This limp-leather handbook, “Useful Data.” is priced 
at $2.50, which covers merely the actual mechanical cost 
of the printing and bindings. The service of the company’s 
engineering department in preparing the subject matter is 
gratis. Inquiries should be directed to the Corrugated Bar 
Company, Ine., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Textile Manufacturers’ Association of IInois, 2000 
North Racine Avenue, Chicago, has been incorporated to 
promote the interest of persons engaged in the manufact- 
ure of textiles. The incorporators include Paul O. Fielder, 
Osear G. Baum, Chris. E. Peters and Leon Freeman. 
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It Isn’t what we say about 





that counts half as much as what it proves 
to those who use it. 


If you are a wide awake mill man the experience of CHENEY 
BROTHERS, South Manchester, Conn., will interest you. 
They write under date of April 15, 1919: 


“We have thoroughly tested out your Liquid Chlorine on a practical scale and 
find that it is very satisfactory. We anticipate that it will not only give us a 
considerable saving in the price of our bleaching, but it also gives us a better 
white than our old method with bleaching powder, and finally the bleached 

goods give much better results in the dye bat 

May we send you full particulars ? ) 
\ 
Demonstration at your mill on request. C. >? 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS C , . MaY 


PLANT: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y 
Main Office: 18 East Forty-First Str- @& w York City 





Shipped in handy containers 
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METAT - svLESS 100 Sas. 

Cortright Metal Si2ugles Give Absolute Pounds : 

Protection Against Wind, Kain and Fire Each 

interiock ae bs itl iS take Gilneas Se yee oe Compartment 

ervice is not an ex ‘eptional re ord for a Cortright . 

Metal Shingle Roof. Capacity 

That Soot oy gy hs # ye mn pnd ‘on am ade ires “ere 1200 Lbs. se , 
CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING (0 gel STEEL  . | 
Philadelphia Chicago Manufactured by 

: ROME MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. . ROME, GA. 
md oi Send BF / Write for Prices 












LOWELL CRAYONS 
Made in 15 different colors and white. 











-That’s the kind of floors you 
want and the kind you get in 


fig, “SUPERIOR” Ser 


Maple Flooring 


Write or Wire Us For Delivered Prices Anywhere 





Used by all first-class textile mills, 
because they are worth their cost. 
The constituents are such that pro- 
duce desirable results. Do not leave 
stains. 
LOWELL CRAYON CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Trade Mark on Every Box. 
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roorinc company, CHICAGO. 


——Floors that last 
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Henry W. Butterworth James Butterworth 






On this—our 


ANNIVERSARY 


We feel privileged to say 
afewwords about ourselves 


This business was founded in 1820 
by John Butterworth—was in turn 
developed by H. W. Butterworth, 
1841-1867; H. W. Butterworth & 
Son, 1867-1873; H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons, 1873-1889; and from 
1889 until today has further grown 
under the name H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co. 
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An Early Advert!seme 


The conscientious maintenance of 
dependable service, business, and 
manufacturing methods has 
brought us a host of friends. 


With your continued confidence 
and co-operation we assure you 
of our intention to perpetuate 
these ideals. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA 
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If your Industrial Problem demands a successfully operating hydro- 


extractor allowing unrestricted access to the interior of basket, the 


TOLHURST “Center-Slung” 
Hydro-Extractor 


will meet your most exacting requirements. 


Flexibly slung from supporting columns, it readily adapts itself to 
unbalanced loads and runs smoothly. 


These machines come with grease-lubricated roller bearings and are 


provided for countershaft or motor drive from above or below. Baskets 


are of 40”. 48” or 60” diameter. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852. TROY, N. Y. 


New York Office, 111 Broadway 


Southern Rep Western Rep., Canadian Rep., 
Fred H. White John S. Gage, W. J. Westaway Co., 
Realty Bldg., Hartford Bldg Main & McNab Sts., 
Charlotte, N. ¢ Vhieago, Tl Hamilton, Ont. 


400 McGill Bldg., Montreal. 
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“PROCTOR"AUTOMATIC 
| MOSIERY DRYERS AT 
| CHIP MAN KNITTING MULLS 


Working Conditions 
in Hosiery Drying 


Working conditions are extremely uncomfort 
able if not intolerable, to the operators in any 
system of hosiery drying in which steam is con 
tinuously driven from the wet materials into the 


room. 


Under such circumstances, the health and effi 
viency of the workmen are impaired, labor costs 


are increased, and production is diminished 


Pleasant and hygienie working conditions are 
assured by the ‘‘Proctor’’ Automatie Hosier) 
Dryer, consisting of an enclosure in which a vio 
lent circulation of air, heated by steam pipes and 
circulated by a fan, dries the stockings. 


Under ‘‘Proctor’’ conditions the highest qual 
ity of product is obtained and an increase in pro- 
duction is guaranteed. 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, 


Drying Machine Specialists 


Seventh Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, N. C. PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 
Hearst Building Realty Building Howard Building 


HAMILTON, ONT., CAN., W. J. Westaway & Co., Main and McNab Sts. 
86 
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ARGENT DRYERS mark progress in Dryer Development comparable to that 
made in other fields of mechanical endeavor. 


They are favored with a natural preference because they are designed on basic 
principles of air circulation, conveying, and general drying apparatus construction, 
which have had the approval of discriminating mill men and drying engineers for 
many years. 


In the 


Sargent Dryer 


these principles have been 
combined and _ refined, 
making a complete ma- 
ehine which is unexcelled. 





For drying cotton, lint- 
ers, wool, hair, flax and 
other classes of raw ma- 
terial. 


C. G. SARGENTS SONS Corp., SANTEE 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 








COCKER HOSIER)|~ rag 
DYEING MACHINE 


HIS machine has been thoroughly 

tested out with all colors and under 
all conditions, and is guaranteed to give 
the very best results possible in the dyeing | 
of hosiery. 

The stock is carried in four perforated 
metal containers equipped with one re- 
movable head on each container, and the 
containers mounted on Spiders in such a 
manner as to permit of their being loaded 
and unloaded quickly from the machine. 

The Spiders carrying these containers 
are revolved in the vat in one direction. 

Machines are furnished with § either 


belt or motor drive. ’ 
Points of Advantage in This Machine That 
Must Be Considered 
ist—Matting and chafing of the stock 
is entirely eliminated. 
2nd—Percentage of re-dyes is reduced 


to a minimum. 


8rd—Different sizes and descriptions = 
can be handled in one dyeing without con- Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
* 





fusion. 
4th—Time required for loading and | 

| 

| 


unloading machine reduced to a minimum. GASTONIA, N. C. 


5th—Absolutely level dyeings on all 


colors. Builders of Textile Machinery. 


6th—Minimum of power required for 


operation. Warpers—Beamers—Baling Attachments—Warp 


For further particulars and _ prices 


write or wire. Dyeing Machinery—Reels 
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replace five men 


Many textile mills have reduced their 
labor overhead by installing an Ameri- 
can Rotary Hosiery Press to replace old 
methods of finishing hosiery. These 
mills also find that the hosiery finished 
on this machine is smoother and has a 
softer sheen—in a word it makes a better 
appearance. 

In the Whitehead Hosiery Mills of Bur- 
lington, N. C., two boys and one Ameri- 
can Rotary Hosiery Press are doing the 
work of five strong men. The Sulloway 
Mills of Franklin, N. H., have reduced 
their finishing costs 50 per cent with this 
machine. The Durham Hosiery Mills 
reduced their labor fully two-thirds. 

We can give you many more equally no- 
table instances of firms that have reduced 
expenses and improved the quality of 
their product. Mail usa letter for details 





‘ Installation of American 
Rotary Hosiery Press at 
Pelham Textile Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


] 
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This Machine and two boys 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Department C., Cincinnati, Ohio 















Self-Operating 
Temperature Controller 
For Size Box 








Increases Production 
Reduces Gost 


Uniform results in sizing demand an even, cor- 
Automati- 








rect temperature in your size boxes. 
eally controlled and maintained temperature not 
only increases production but actually improves 






your product. 





Temperature too high means a warp too lightly 


sized: too low means too harsh and rough a 








wary) 


Correct temperature insures increased weight 





and Lreaking strength, decreased cost and in 

















creased production 





Set the TAG Controller at the temperature you 
want to maintain. It will automatically main 
tain that temperature—no attention, no juggling 


of hand valves required 


Easily attached: no maintenance cost; quickly 


earns its initial cost. 


The TAG 
boxes is shown and described in Hand Book 500. 


Self-Operating Controller for size 


rhis book is actually an authoritative text book 
on Textile Engineering. Sent free on request. 
Other TAG apparatus for controlling tempera 
ture in wool scouring, drying and dyeing is listed 
in special bulletins—all free on request. 

Put your temperature problems up to Tempera 


dustry. 


ture Engineers who have specialized in your in 


=TAGireer 


TEM PERATURE ENGINEERS 
18-88 Thirty Third St. Brooklyn. NY. 
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Frank Hemingway, Inc. 


115 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dyestuffs Intermediates Chemicals 


Direct Black 
Direct Blue 2B 
Direct Navy Blue 
Direct Sky Blue 
Direct Fast Yellow 
Chrysamine 
Chrysophenine 


Victoria Blue B. 
Crystal Violet Conc 
Sulphur Blue 
Sulphur Black 
Benzo Purpurine 
Congo Red 


Factory ae Bound Brook, N. J. 
Warehouse 27 Thames St., New York City 
Branch London, England 











MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade-Mark 70991. 






Special Sizing and Finishing Pro- 
ducts for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
Cream Softener 
Soluble Oils 
Bleaching Oil 
Sulphur Black 


Levuline 







ome ee 







Glasgow Sizing 
Hydrosulphites for All Purposes. 


JACQUES WOLF &CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers. 
Main Office and Works, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
New York Office: 100 William Street. 










218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Il. 
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The Grasselli Chemical Company 

















““Dyestuff Department’’ 


Works at Grasselli, N. J. 


Albany, N. Y. Providence, R. I. 











SULPHUR COLORS: Black, Blue, Brown, Green | 
Direct Cotton Colors, Acid and Chrome Colors 
MONOPOL OIL 
Bichromate of Soda Sodium Sulphide 
Zinc Dust, Chemicals and Acids 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York Philadelphia Birmingham, Charlotte Boston 
Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis 
Detroit New Orleans Milwaukee St. Paul. Providence 


The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Limited 


Toronto Hamilton Montreal 


STOCKS CARRIED AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 
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“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


The “‘Hurricane’’ Line of Drying Machinery Includes 





Automatic Loop Dryers Automatic Raw Stock 
For Underwear, Toweling, Piece Dryers 
Goods, Silks, Plushes, etc. Single and Multiple Apron 
Types for Wool, Cotton, 
Linters, Hair, Flax, 
etc. 
Continuous Piece Carbon- 
Automatic Stock Dryer for Wool, Cotton, Hair, Linters, Rags, With izing Machines Astemetia Mew Stock 


Patented Spirally Woven Sectional Wire Cloth Conveying Apron are z 
Carbonizing Machines 


Automatic Yarn Dryers 


For Cotton, Worsted, Jute, Silk Automatic Yarn Drying 


and Artificial Silk Yarns and Conditioning Machines for 
all kinds of Yarn 


Truck Dryers for Yarn Truck Dryers for Yarn 
Tape, Braid, etc. Dyed on Cones 


Hosiery Dryers 


A “Hurricane” Dryer for Every Material 


Complete Equipments for 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Drying. 





Automatic Yarn Drying and Conditioning Machine 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk, Linen or Jute Yarns Send for illustrated Catalogs. 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company 
Main Office and Works . ° Boston Office 
Stokley Street above Westmoreland Philadelphia, Pa. 53 State Street 





AUTO GYP 
PROCESS OF DYEING 


of COTTON UNDERWEAR, Gloves and Hosiery for 
MOCK EGYPTIAN and Other Light Shades 


simultaneously dyeing to shade and eliminating all 
specks, motes, leaf and shives in one operation and 





Manufacturing Chemists 


in three hours time, by the use of AUTOGYP which salieri 
is the registered name of the chemical used in the Specializing 
process. 

The Material Direct From the Knitting Machine, is run in 


into the dyeing machine, and thoroughly wet out 
in any convenient manner. Sufficient cold water to 


thoroughly cool the bath and in which to properly BLEACHING 


work the material is now run into the machine. 2 


to 3 per cent. of Autogyp dissolved in cold water 
and suitably diluted is now added to the bath. The DYEING 
necessary dyestuff in a well diluted solution is then 
slowly added to the bath and the goods allowed to SIZING 


run 10 minutes. Steam is then turned on and the 
bath allowed to come to a boil very slowly and 


gradually and held at or close to a gentle boil for AND 


one hour; steam is then shut off and the goods 


allowed to run 45 minutes longer without steam. FINISHING 


The Bath is then drawn off and the goods rinsed twice 


and extracted. 
—AND TEXTILES 
THAT’S ALL 


Write for a free demonstration of this wonderful process 
to the 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Works and Office 


Atlantic, Massachusetts 
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"FAST VAT DYES | 


MADE BY 


“{| THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY ‘7 
IN BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


Sold in America during the whole period of the war by | 


«| A. Klipstein & Company, New York 4, 


and obtainable now in rapidly increasing quantities 





THESE DYES ARE FASTER THAN INDIGO | 











sn AKG. 
| They are sold under the trade name of | 
| “CIBA” AND “CIBANON” DYES 

| and include every necessary shade of color. For example- 

| “CIBA” Blue, Violet, Red, Scarlet and Bordeaux 
AG “CIBANON” Green, Yellow, Orange. AC 





The Textile Trade of America need not suffer for the lack of 


FAST VATDYES) 
7 Quotations and Samples on application "i 





A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644 Greenwich St. New York City | | 
out onmriamastgrereasnanastassectustsnenaenenenesagsc int 
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Southern Office 


COTTON 


HKasle Finishing 


The experience of critical operators has 
shown this popular brand to be the most 
efficient sizing agent both for additional 
WEIGHT and increased STRENGTH of 
Warp. Penetration accomplishes these 
important results. 


EAGLE FINISHING is specially manufac- 
tured to cover a wide range of fluidities to 
meet the needs of all classes of weaves. 


EAGLE FINISHING penetrates. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 


Starch 
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H. A. METZ & CO. 


SH 


INCORPORATED 
122 Hudson St., New York 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
Providence San Francisco 


PRODUCTS: 
Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing 
and Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Sizing and Finishing Materials 
PRODU<ED BY 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Dyestuffs and Intermediates 
PRODUCED BY 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO. . 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Since 1870 


Warren Soaps have gained 
steadily in prestige and to- 
day they are pre-eminent. 
—This result has _ been 
achieved by years of the 
most severe and exacting 
tests by every mill require- 
ment. 


—Therefore we offer 
Warren Soaps as the 
standard of perfection with 
nothing to fear by the 


keenest of competition. 


Perhaps you, 
too, would 
profit from 
their use. 


COTTON 
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COTTON 


Conserve the Cotton 


Cotton costs too much to be scrapped on account of oil spots, 
uneven dyeing and tender bleached goods. 


The —— 
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KIER OIL 


Dissolves the natural oils and waxes in cotton, also combines 
with the mineral oil stains from the machines, making the oil 
soluble and easily boiled out before bleaching and dyeing— 
thereby reducing the amount of seconds and waste. 


Wetting out or boiling out in Hydroxy Kier Oil before dyeing 
produces even shades—because the oils and waxes are removed 
allowing the dye to penetrate evenly. 


Kali Chlorine Neutralizer, the superior 
anti-chlor, prevents tender bleached goods. 
Saves you money from spoiled material. 
Some day you will need it badly. 


Hydroxy Turkey Red Oil—a sulphonated 
oil made with Laboratory Precision. 
Should be used in your Sulphur Dye bath 
to level the shade. up. 


ACETATE OF SODA. 


Hydroxy Black Developing Oil—as a final 
finish removes the Bronzy Color, makes a 
deep rich color and helps the hosiery 
boarder. 


For the Hussong Machine—our Softening 
paste is made especially, it will not break 


© Co 


1409-13 
N. Hope St. 


-_ 


1404-1410 
N. Front Street 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“BRETON” 
MINEROL °F" 


For Cotton Yarns 


». 2 


‘‘7Tt stays on the yarn. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 

















ESTABLISHED 1815. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN &CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STARCHES, GUMS, DEXTRINE, ALIZARINE ASSISTANT, 
SOLUBLE OIL, SOAP 


And Every Known Material from Every Part of the World for Starching, Softening, Weighting and 
Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric. 


Special Attention Given by Practical Men to Specialties for 
SIZING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND WEIGHTING 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics combining the latest European and American Methods. 
We Believe There is No Problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


That We Cannot Solve. 
FORMULAS for the best method of obtaining any DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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Medal Received at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition 





Chicago 1893 





OUR WORKS AT BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Largest factory of sizing, finishing and weighting 
materials of America 


Weightening Materials 


Lancashire Acme Size Fillerine Weightening Softener 
Specials 
Special Warp Size 1809 B Slashing Oils Rectified Tallow 
Sizing and Finishing Materials 

Gums Compounds | Softeners 

Gum G. Vietor Compound Bradford Grease 
Gum Export Sizeolium Soluble Tallow 
Kleister Gloria Warp Size Softening Oils 
Seotch Gum Manchester Size Arabol Tallow 
Polishing Guin Pearl Sizing Sphinx Softene: 
Yorkshire Gum Scoteh Size Soluble Oil 


Arabol Hosiery Finish B. G. 


Tell us what you make. We will tell you what to use. 
We manufacture for all counts and constructions in Weaving and Finishing. 


Arabol Manufacturing Company 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Agent, CAMERON McRAE, CONCORD, N. C 
Representative, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee: Guy L. Melchor, Atlanta, Ga 


Representative, South Carolina: R. P. Gibson, Greenville, S. C 
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The home of 


VICTOR 
MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 








| It boils thin—penetrates the warps—increases 
| breaking strength and carries the weight into 
| fs the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter it Sives a 
bleach and finish to the goods that you can 
i get from no other starch. 


A‘trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal on the market. 


The Keever Starch Company 


Columbus, Ohio 
Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
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If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at 
| aT your convenience 
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AMERICAN | 


F YER since 1798, we have rendered our country the 


best service in men and materials that could be asked. 


A firm that has been doing business for 120 years— 
getting bigger all the time—must have something else in 
its makeup besides a plant and the materials to make up 
its products. 


You can have the benefit of all these years experience. 
Let us show you what it means to trade with a house 
whose record is stamped with the seal of old Father Time 


himself. 


LOGWOOD CUTCH 

FUSTIC SUMAC 

ANILINE COLORS—both Domestic and Swiss 
DIRECT AND UNION COLORS 


“AMERICAN DYEWOOD ‘CO. 


NEW YORK Pe AOS EE BOSTON HAMILTON, CAM. 
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APPRECIATION 


The appreciation of the high quality 
of this Company’s products by its cus- 
tomers has resulted in its November busi- 
ness being six times greater than its 
lowest month during 1919. 

Our high appreciation is extended to 
our clientele for the business they have 
passed to us, resulting in this remarkable 
showing, and we wish for each a generous 
measure of prosperity during the Good 
Year 1920. 


ATLANTIC DYESTUFF CoO. 


WORKS: BURRAGE, MASS. 


MAIN OFFICE—BOSTON 
88 Ames Building 


New York Philadelphia 
230 West 13th St. 1530 Real Est. Trust Bldg. 
Charlotte 
706 Com’! Nat’l Bank Bldg. * 
Chicago Providence 
227 W. Randolph St. 334 Westminster St. 











Fast Colors for Cotton 


Now Produced in America 


Indigo N. A. C. 20% Paste Diazine Black H. Ex 
Alizarine N. A. C. 20% Paste Sulphur Blacks 
Carbanthrene Olive G. Sulphur Brown 2 G. 
Sulphur Blue S. A. P. Sulphur Brown 4 G. 
Sulphur Yellow B. W. Sulphur Brown C. G. 
Primuline N. A. C. Sulphur Brown T. D. 
Developed Blues, Blacks, Reds Sulphur Blue L. 


Bring us your dystuff problems. Our technical department and the well equipped 
laboratories at our different branches are maintained for the service of our customers. 


Our advice involves no obligation on your part. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 
Incor_ orated 


Charlotte New York 
236 West First Street 21 Burling Slip 
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January—Everybody is taking Inventory of Stock: 
and some far-sighted Mill Men are taking 


Inventory of Results 


Throughout the New Year, use only 


“Sonoco” Cones 


‘‘Inventory’’ the results every month and compare the figures with % 


months of former years when you did not use 


Strong, Accurate, Uniform, “Sonoco” Cones 


In this way, our usefulness to 
your Mill becomes apparent 


Southern Novelty Co., M’f’rs., Hartsville, S. C. 








G RING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1873 | 
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WHITINSVILLE | 
SPINNING RING Co. 
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THIS 
. NO “SPIDER” 
TO 


CONVINCING COMPARISON LESS | gure 


SHOWS THE SUPERIORITY OF 


SIGNODE 





OVER THE USUAL BALE TIE. 
LET US SEND YOU FULL DETAILS 


SIGNODE SYSTEM, INC. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 
Boston New York Philadelphia San Francisco 





























SEND YOUR BALES TO MARKET 
IN GOOD SHAPE 5.5. & F. Co., Inc. 


Yomaes CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ing I wines 
are made of The S. stands for Southern, 
Cotton, the S. & F. for Safety First 
emp 2: The only Flyer Presser 
oe bers Manufacturers in the South. 
suited for the Does your machinery need 
| a OVERHAULING? Does your 
| ome. Steel Rolls, Flyers, Spindles, 
: Utmost etc, need REPAIRING? 


Are you NEEDING Flyers, 
Flyer PRESSERS, Rings of 
any kind, Guide Wires or any 
other supplies? If so, this is 


care Is exer- 
cised in the 
choiceof 


———————————— 


P. air er: YOUR BUSINESS — OUR 
if ly daosae : BUSINESS IS SUPPLYING 
. these needs. 





modern proc- 
esses of man- 


ufacture so Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 





i) that all the dirt and imperfections are removed. CHARLOTTE. N. C. | 
in: nry W. H. MONTY, . Pres. and Treas. 

; He C. Kelley Company W. H. HUTCHINS, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
We New York Atlanta | 









ACME 


Cold Rolled Bale Ties used with Acme Bale Buckles or Acme Seals mame 
Better Bales 






Acme No. 9 Bale Buckle Acme Nailless Strapping with Seal applied 


ACME STEEL GOODS CO., MFRS., 10-14 Tift Street, Atlanta 


Chicago -Philadelphia Brooklyn St. Louis New Orleans 
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Do Short Hours 
Cut Profits 


Is the 8-hour day being paid for by 
increased productiveness on the 
part of your operatives? 


Perhaps your workers have no defi- 
nite idea of what their machines 
should produce in order to make up 
the time-loss! 

By putting before each operative a running rec- 


ord of his work, you show him what he ought 
to average by honest application to his job— 


and 


COUNTERS 


do that by recording the output as the worker 
sees it produced. 





This Set-Back Lineal Measuring Counter records 
the product of machines in feet, and measures 
very accurately the length of cloth passing un- 
der it. The straight-face friction wheel is one 
foot in circumference; each revolution registers 
one. Will not slip on the finest fabrics. A 
suitable counter for finishing, drying, dyeing, 
calendering and inspection machinery. Complete 
description in the Veeder Textile Counter book- 
let—with numerous other counters for textile 
machines exclusively. Write for copy. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 


6 Sargent St., Hartford, Conn. 
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MOSSBERG 


STEEL BEAMS*4.%2 SPOOLS 











It's good business to buy 
Pressed Steel Beams, Reels 
and Spools, because the cost of 
repairs and replacements makes ‘\ 
wood construction the most expen- 
sive. Steel is stronger and lighter 
than wood or cast iron. , 
7 No more split, cracked, splintered, warped \\ 
f7 ~or chipped beam heads or reels, when you use \\ 
MOSSBERG \ 
PRESSED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
Because of the obvious superiority, mills all 
over the country are standardizing on 
Pressed Steel, saving money and the 
time wasted by frequent purchasing. 
Send for catalog of Standard 
Pressed Steel Beams, Reels and 
Spools which take care of 
practically all winding and 
reeling requirements. 
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FRANK MOSSBERG CO. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS.U.S.A. 
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The High Grade 
David Brown Bobbins, Spools, 
Shuttles and 
Compeny Skewers. 
Factories | Bo" oe’ : ee ts on oe Facilities are th 
L ey ae Best. 
awrence, ~ 
Mass. Correspondence 
U.S.A. Solicited. 











SPOOLS 


Let us) submit prices and samples on WARPER and 
TWISTER SPOOLS. Plain wooden head and metal shield. 


A list of Southern Mills using spools given on request. 


| Greenville Spool & Mfg. Company 
Greenville, S. C. 
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AMERICAN 


S UIPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 









or MANUFACTURERS OF 
For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 


Easily adjusted. 





Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 


We make a specialty ef Harness fer 
Warp Drawing Machines 






Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 






Cheapest of them all. 






Mail guide-block for free sample. 






NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 


None too small to receive careful attention. 





Patented and manufactured by 


THE |, E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, . . . Connecticut | 
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Nickel-Plated Drop Wires 


—IN ANY SIZE OR STYLE AT ONLY— 


p 
25c Sheneand 


above the price for regular finish. Our drop- 
wires are made of the best grade steel wire. 





STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Greenville Philadelphia Providence 


Southern Office, Hampton Smith, Mgr., 111 Washington Street, Greenville, S. C. 


.. Here’s the Fan Wheel 


That Has Made These Reversible Fans 
So Universally Successful in Cotton Millis 


This fan wheel is the secret of the success of ou. reversi 
ble fans for conveying Cotton, Wool, Rags and Stringy Ma 
terial of any kind. 

This fan wheel is constructed with a cone-shape back of 
east iron with sheet steel blades cast solid. Note the short 
overhang, which makes the fan run smoothly without vibra- 
tion. This wheel offers less resistance to material passing through than any other wheel. It 
handles long, stringy material just as good as short material or lint. 





And it’s reversible. 


The fan is built solid and runs without a tremor at maximum speed. No buckling of suction at high 
speed. No rivets to work loose. Universal adjustment of bearings, not simply up and down. 


Made in any size, from 30 to 60 inch. 
Folder R. F. explains fully. Ask for it today. Our catalogs No. 65 and 
67 show complete line of fans and blowers for every class of work. 
We have a large stock of repair parts which 
can be shipped at a moment’s notice. 


The New York Blower Co. 


513 Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


Leader-News Bldg. 502 Plymouth Bldg.303 B. F. Jones Bidg. 112! Nicholas Bidg. S. W. Life Bidg 
Cleveland, 0. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Toledo, Ohle. Dallas, Tex. 
E. C. Atkins Co., Memphis, Atlanta and Indianapolis, Ind. 


370 Central Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
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“‘Leatneroid’”’ No. 2 Warehouse Car 


MILL 


RECEPTACLES 





Give Service 


HAT you want is service 

—long service, and that is 

what you obtain when Leatheroid 

receptacles and retainers come 
into your mills. 


Leatheroid Roving Cans, Mill 
Cars, Mill Boxes, Mill Baskets 
and Doffing Cars are made in a 
variety of sizes and shapes. A 
booklet containing pictures and 
full information will be mailed on 
request. 


Sold by the Leading Supply Houses 
of the South 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


LEATHEROID DIVISION 
1024 FILBERT STREET 
», Philadelphia 


em 
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PROJECTOR 


ARE THE TYPE MOVING PICTURE 
MACHINE TO BE FOUND IN THE 
WORLD'S FINEST THEATRES, 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND INDUS- 
TREAL PLANTS—IF YOU CONTEM- 
PLATE INSTALLING PICTURES IN 
YOUR RECREATION HALL IT WILL 
BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE TO LET 
US FIGURE WITH YOU—REMEM- 
BER! WE CARRY A_ GIGANTIC 
STOCK OF MACHINES, SCREENS, CHAIRS AND 
EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO THE THEATRE, 
SCHOOL OR AUDITORIUM. WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE AND DETAILED INFORMATION. WE 
EMPLOY A CORPS OF EXPERTS AND ARE AT YOUR 
SERVICE—MANY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERA- 
TION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY HAS BEEN 
ENJOYED BY THIS COMPANY. 


PROJECTORS 





i 





GEORGIA 


| “AMERICA’S GREATEST INDEPENDENT MOTION PICTURE MAIL ORDER HOUSt* 














IiIness among employees, large labor turnover, will lessen output 

Hea'thy, contented workmen are energetic and loyal. 

Comfort and convenience in their homes will eliminate dissatisfaction, increase 
their usefulness—and give you increased production. 

You must see the advantages of giving your workmen sanitation and conven- 


ience in colony houses. It is inevitable that men will seek better surround- 
ings. That is human nature. 


KAUSTINE (Chemical) Toilet Systems 


once installed, will keep your employes healthy and happy. The menace of 
the housefly is done away with. The outhouse nuisance is a thing of the past. 
The Kaustine System requires no water or sewer connection. No bailing, 
pumping, or other labor necessary. Chemical disinfection insures sanitation. 
Disposes of sewage immediately after discharge from body. Kaustine, a strong 
germicidal resolvent, disinfects waste in an enameled 
Armco Iron Tank. The contents are flushed into 
leaching pool by a drain valve. All metal parts are 
of Armeo (the pure) Ingot Iron, specially treated. 


KAUSTINE IS OFFICIALLY RECOGNIZED BY 
HEALTH entinpeies IDEAL SANITARY 


HYDRO-KAUSTINE 
(Enameied tron) 
SEPTIC TANKS 


Hydro-Kaustine Septic 
Tanks furnish ideal 
means of sewage disposal 
in unsewered districts. 
Constructed of enameled 
Armco (the pure) Ingot 
Tron—rust-resisting and 
air-tight—they are an im- 
measurable improvement 
over other septic tanks 
built of masonry. 

Send for literature on 
the construction, opera 
tion and application of 
the Hydro-Kaustine Sep- 
tie Tanks. 


KAUSTINE COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Kaustine will represent 
a great saving in money. 
Easily installed; it gives 
your employees city con- 
veniences. 


Let us solve the problem 
in Your Community. 


Write for this information 
and the Kaustine catalog, 
which has revolutionized 
sanitation in mill and fac- 
tory villages. 


Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Office and Warehouse 
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The Bradley Giant 


COTTON 


STENCIL CUTTINGiIMACHINE 


Cuts 1 1-4 in. Letters 


MEETS EXPORT REGULATIONS. 


30 YEARS REPUTATION—WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


THE LOVINGOOD;},CO. 


Southern Branch. 








Economy! 


Here’s the real money- 


saving roving can. Efh- 


ciency and economy 


have been built into 


KEYSTONE “PEERLESS” 
SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


stronger, lighter, longer-lasting. 

They'll live to be the oldest “hands” in your 
plant. 

Order them through your mill supply house. 


“Keystone Holloware” is the name of a 
booklet showing our full line. Send for a 


copy. 


Box 141 Yorklyn, Delaware 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Keystone Fibre Company | 


Modern Playgrounds 
Better Communities 


Leading industrial concerns recog: 
nize the value of the playground, 
not only to their community, but to 
thei institution as well. Add to 
the health and happiness of an em- 
ploye’s growing children, and you 
give to that employe an added hap- 
piness and contentment that he 
carries with him to his work. You 
promote loyalty, good will and gen- 
uine interest. 


Meek 


For 50 years the Medart Company has 
been manufacturing and perfecting gym- 
nasium apparatus for vigorous men—an 
experience that has especially fitted it for 
the leadership it has always maintained in 
the development of playground equipment 
best suited to promote those bodily and 
mental qualities which mold today’s ehil- 
hood into tomorrow’s man- and womati- 
hood. 
Send for Catalog ‘‘L.’’ 

Catalog ‘‘L’’ fully deseribes Medart Play 
ground, Swimming Pool, Gymnasium and 
Locker Room Equipment. Contains valu 
able suggestions for playground installa- 
tions. It will be sent gladly to anyone 
requesting it. 


Fred Medart Manf’g. Co. 


3514 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo 
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‘““FACTORO”’? WASH SINKS FOR COTTON MILLS 


Departments of Labor approve of the 
‘‘Factoro” type of wash sink. 


A number of men can wash in it in a minimum 
length of time. 


The ‘“‘Factoro” is made in sections and can 
be furnished in lengths from six feet to thirty 
feet long. 


Equipped with hot and cold water faucets as 
shown or with goose neck rose spray nozzles 
for cold water only, or for mixed water with 
single mixing valve. 





Write for our catalogue for everything 
in Factory Plumbing Equipment. 


MOTT SOUTHERN COMPANY 
SHOWROOM AND WAREHOUSE — PETERS STREET VIADUCT. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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OVER 300,000 


Giving 









F ROST PROOF ane - No. 5 
imates A 
CLOSETS | prcpocatl 





The ideal water closets for 









They require no pit. Factories and Mill Villages, This fixture fills 
They save water. where thousands have been the demand for a 
All bowls have enameled jnstalled. strong and durable 
ater seat a vs ‘ automatic water 
rims. In service daily, winter The most durable water saving closet out- 





and summer. 





fit for factory use. 
The valve device 
is extremely sim- 
ple and repairs, 
though seldom 
necessary, can be 
made by removing 
the valve cap 


back of bowl. 


closets made — excepting 
none. 









Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic 
Pressure Before Leaving 


Factory. 
INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL 


: Ask your jobber a ee 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Because this is the WRIGHT investment 
to solve labor problems, increase pro- 
duction 25 per cent per employee, and 


pay a cash dividend. Three facts of %. 

vital importance for your mill. — 

We are now prepared to furnish Cafe- ‘ é j 
teria Equipment for your mill, com- \ Cf 
plete in every detail throughout your -* A 


kitchen and dining room. We carry in — ae 


stock in Atlanta the best, largest, and 

most complete Hotel, Restaurant and Institution Equipment ever car- 
ried in the South ready for immediate shipment. Our Drafting and 
Estimating Department is at your service to furnish Detail Blue Prints 
of Practical Layouts and Estimates for your kitchen and dining room, 
for which service there will be no obligation on your part 
whatever. 


Write for our 300-page fully Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE WRIGHT COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
IMPORTERS and JOBBERS 


HOTEL, RESTAURANT and INSTITUTION EQUIPMENT 
185 PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA, GA 


Wright Goods Wright Price 
Wright Service 






























Photograph of 


Our Celebrated Coaster Slide 


in Action 










E are the originators and 





patentees of the Wave Slide, 
patent No. 1239848. All persons 


are warned against purchasing 






other slides violating our patent. 





Write for our illustrated catalogue. 








American Playground Device Company 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL PANAMA CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 1915. 


ANDERSON, IND. 


Manufacturers of 
PARK AND PORCH AND AGRICULTURAL, GO-CART WHEELS, STEEL 
PLAYGROUND LAWN FURNITURE BABY CARRIAGE AND AND RUBBER 
EQUIPMENT TIRE 
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Many Textile Mills (ie 


EMPLOY 


“The STANDARD” Scales 















Why? 


suse THE STAND 


ARD assures a worth 


Speakin 


while time and labor sav- 
ing—assures accuracy in 
weighing at all times 

and its ruggedness and 
strength assures long 
life under the hardest 


service and abuse 


‘“‘THE STANDARD”’ saves time and labor 
because there's no waiting for the man ahead to 
unload and reload his truck before another load 
can be weighed. There’s no guessing and wasted 
time in reading the scale, as figures are large 
and clear with plenty of spacing between Op- 
erator gets the correct weight at a glance Dial 
indicates weight of material only as tare-beam 
allows for weight of trucks 


‘*THE STANDARD"’ is accurate, and what is 
more important it STAYS ACCURATE. Its few 
simple parts won't get out of order, and its 
strength and ruggedness make it withstand the 
abuse and hard knocks that put most scales out 
of order. 

‘*‘THE STANDARD" Automatic Dial Scale is 
built entirely of metal—built to last—and they 
do last 

In short ‘‘THE STANDARD"’ is a perfect 
scale in every respect, and there’s a model that 
will meet your every specification, or we can 
make one that will meet any peculiar require- 
ment you may have. 


Ask today for Catalog 85, 
which illustrates and describes 


The Standard 
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VERTIOO- 


‘ 


STANT © 


A Practical Solution of the 





DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 
PROBLERI 


—The stream of minimum 
slant—the stream that cannot 
be contaminated. 






Possesses al! 
the copious fea- 
tures of the 
vertical stream, 
and affords 
greater pleas- 
ure in drinking 
than with a 45° 
slant stream, as 
the mouth 
comes in con- 
tact with the 
stream at a point where it 
loses its momentum. 


Nozzle cannot be touched 
by the lips. 

The “Vertico Slant”’ 

Drinking Fountain obviates 


pO ny tpt ge 2-61 Te the necessity of a separate 
Rae valve for drawing water to fill a glass or cup, as the 
The Standard Scale & Supply 60. slight angle makes it possible to do this as easily as 
from a faucet. 
xaVanAND. A ‘aoe teens oy A great convenience in Hospitals, 
I sr kine osc ad dc vee 163 N. May St. Offices, Factories, or Picnic Grounds. 
PHILADELPHIA 5 breed ..523 Arch St. Attractive catalogue gives complete details. 


NEW YORE... , , .145 Chambers St. 
BALTIMORE : 409 N. Gay St. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG.CO 


MILWAUKEE APS 
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Automatic Weighing! 


Save 
TIME—LABOR—MONEY 
by installing 


“Load and Look” 
Kron Scales 


AUTOMATIC Made in U.S SPRINGLESS 
All Metal Construction 











There’s a Kron For 
Every Weighing Purpose 


ALI TYPES 1\} CAPACITY—Dermant 
or Portable, Hanging Pan Types, Orerhead 


Truck Scales, Suspension Crane Scales, et 


Write for complete information. 





American Kron Scale Co. 
The Economical and Efficient Way to Weigh 


This picture shows a Kron Automatic Scale, platform type, in the plant 422 East 53rd St, New York 


of a large Southern Textile Mill. Branch Offices & Service Stations in Principal Cities 
CANADIAN KRON SCALE CO., MONTREAL, CAN 




















You Cannot Stretch Time But 
You Can Increase Production 


You_can derive more work from the time of your employes 


and your equipment by installing in your establishment an 





—e 
; iT . , 
a ai! 'k C4 for manually hoisting and carrying loads of raw materials, pro- 
A A » y ducts in process, and finished articles of all kinds. 
} F One man and an “‘OveR-Way” carrier can lift and carry the 





same load which requires from 5 to 16 men with trucks—and do 
it with greater ease and dispatch. 


An “OveR-Way”’ Carrying System ordinarily pays for itself 


ichards-W (0. 


AHanger foran 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
* . ° sttours AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. Viwvorx 
OveR-Way” I-Beam Carrying System at LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
Meoarce Binder Board Plant PHILADELPHIA LONDON, ONT. SAN FRANCISCO 


in from 6 to 24 months. 


Write for Folder GF-7. 
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LET TRUCK EXPERTS 


SOLVE YOUR INDOOR 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


The old horse and dray for moving 
goods from warehouse to freight station 
or other points have given way to auto- 
motive power. 
But how about your indoor transporta- 
tion? Have you modernized that too? 
There is an enormous waste of man 
power here that should be conserved. 
We are indoor transportation special- 
ists—have a truck for every business 
for every purpose. Let us make money 
saving truck suggestions for you! 

CUT THIS OUT 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTER HEAD 
AND MAIL. THEN . WE'LL TELL 
YOU ABOUT THE TRUCK YOU NEED. 


J. R. REGNAS & COMPANY 


I 
10 Tift St. ATLANTA, GA. | 

SEND FULL TRUCK INFORMATION TO { 
ADDRESS ON ATTACHED LETTER HEAD | 





Making Every Moment of Every 
Trucker’s Time Count 


and every movement productive of results, is the pur- 
pose of the Holyoke Truck Lost motion and extra 
handlings are eliminated, insuring maximum production 
at minimum expense. 
From raw material to shipping room, all products are 
stored on the skids, and on them moved by The Holyoke 
whenever and wherever needed. No lost time, lost 
notion or wasted energy. 
The HOLYOKE is the perfected elevating truck that 
has eliminated all objections to the platform trucking 
system. It is carefully designed and made throughout 
of metal of the highest quality. Control is simple, 
positive and instant—Lifting action is easy under heavy 
loads. No springs or complicated parts to get out of 
order. 
Made in fourteen different models to suit all conditions. 
Let us show you why some of the most particular plants 
in the country are standardizing on HOLYOKES. Write 
today for full information 

THE HOLYOKE TRUCK CO., 
119 Race St. Holyoke, Mass. 





Beckley Perforating Co. 


14 North Ave. 
Garwood, N. J. 





S TEEL surfacing for sand rolls, Dry- 
ing machines and ovens, Copper and 
brass centrifugal liners, Sheet steel for 
machinery guards, Steel vats, Kettles and 


Tanks, electrically welded. 
SOUTHERN AGENTS 


WILSON COMPANY, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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ee £4) Teee-fole Value 
%4 12-2 Special & 2'2 Ton Models 


4 





HE fact that the sturdy TRIANGLE TRUCK is 
pleasing more and more critical customers ever) 






day is a significant commentary on its unusual poicer, 










service and dependability 








q There are no weak spots in the TRIANGLE. Planned 
by a foremost engineer; built sf the most approved 






: units, and put together for honest service: prudent 

£astern Representatives dealers everywhere are recognizing TRIANGLE 

TRIANGLE MotTror SALES Co.': TRUCK SALES to be a paying investment in the good 
38] Fourth Ave. New York City will of their customers. 


Some choice territory still open 
Address or wire, Dept. Z. ; 







New England Distributors 


Eugene FLally and Sons Co. i 


Boston, Mass. 











SiR Seas 788 ae Seta 


| A. TRIANGLE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY A, 


St. Johns, Michigan 
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The Wind Mill Principle Applied to a Ventilator 


Note the illustration! The fresh air passing over the funnel comes in contact with 
the small outer blades, thereby propelling the wheel to which the large inner blades 
are also attached. These 
revolving inner blades cre- 














VANE TO KEEP VENTILATOR 
iN WIND 


ate a vacuum which sucks 
the foul air from below. 
Perfectly simple—like so 
many of the world’s ingen- 
ious inventions. The 


Carlisle Force-Draft 


Ventilator 


displaces from 5 to 6 times as 
much air as ordinary ventilators. 
You can replace your present in- 
efficient Ventilators with fewer 
and smaller-sized “Carlisles” and 










FAN EXHAUSTING AIR 













WIND-PRODUCED 
PROPELLING FORCE 








get more ventilation! 
SUCTION 
FROM BUILDING 






Write for descriptive folders, 


CARLISLE & GALE CO. 


5 North Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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DIXIELITE 


A white coating designed expressly for the walls 
and ceilings of factories and mills. Made in Flat, 


Semi-Gloss and Gloss Finish, will— 
SAVE DAYLIGHT, 
SAVE EYESIGHT AND 
INCREASE DIVIDENDS, DUE TO 
BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS 
ead 


Manufactured &. Only -by 
nt 


Ta LAX 


Bay Stater 


WADSWORTH,HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 














Ware-Smith Paint Co., Agents for Georgia, W. A. Williams, Southern Rep., 
3rd floor Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. P. O. Box 322, Greenville, S. C. 
Efficient Conveying and Storage Equipment Wiha Gtaceni Salina li ah 


| Costs. 
hairy rs g TEXTILE AND GENERAL 


rH f on conveying and _ storage MILL SUPPLIES 


equipment for cotton mills en- 
able us to solve your problems 

in an intelligent way to sug- with large stocks in our warehouse, enab- 
——. . ling us to give the mills prompt shipment 
gest the most efficient equip- ig arg 

ment for the work you have to 


Our organization is composed of men, 


; | 

| do. having many years of experience supply- 
Without obligation on your ing the needs of the Southern textile mills. 
} my I t f t ti We are in a position to not only fill your 
i} par » One OF our representatives orders promptly, but to have our represen- 
i will be glad to call and tell you tatives investigate the conditions in your 
a . mill, co-operate with you in solving your 
| frankly what tal equipment problems and recommending the equip- 
ih can do for you. ment and supplies best suited to your par- 

REPRESENTATIVES FOR ticular requirements. 


Economy Engineering Co., Tiering Machines. 
Automatic Transportation Co., Storage Battery 
Trucks. y ‘ 
National Scale Co., Platform Trucks. strating our service to you. 
Standard Conveyor Co., Gravity and Spiral 
Conveyors. 


We invite the opportunity of demon- 


i | Re ae i tasters te The Mill Supply Company 
t} J. D. COLLINS, Greenville, S. C. 


id 9th Floor, Grant Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Perfect Roofing 
Material for Renew- 
ing and Repairing Old 
Roofs. 











KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


Building with Foresight 
in Canada 





(Registered U. 8S. Patent Office) 


:HIS building of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company of Canada, Ltd., in Montreal Is an G ae pores haehy Rapa atiot Figen ven 


example of the engineering service furnished by eget so78R ee ee Bas cee 18 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Ltd. pe eseprs ecg aaa? 

by practically every railroad in the United States for 

Industrial building in Canada requires Canadian ries nee ues Geceae tae ee Se 
an old base. 


engineering. The work must be planned and directed ca i i 


with a thorough knowledge of the ideals and prob- paint—a combination of the best preservatives togeth 
with asbestos fibre and oils ( vat the t 
lems of that country. 1/16 inch will cover the old roof, thoroughly sealing uj 
every crack and crevice, nail holes and brea f Lir 
a tough one-piece covering which is wa g weatl 


how severe and 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Canada, Ltd., is a proof, and will — - Sige is os 7 “ 














Canadian organization, equipped with both technical : d a9 Ce eee ee ees 
knowledge and a thorough understanding of Cana- Sees eo eee eee 
dian conditions. It offers an industrial engineering GILSO-CEMENT can be applied roofing, 
service of particular value to American industries Or 
which are planning to manufacture in Canada. GILSO-CEMENT \ . 
LOCKWOOD.GREENE & Co. necessary. 
GILSO-CEMENT is highly re nmended |} 
ENGINEERS By aforea nether 
BOSTON, 60 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO, 38 8. DEARBORN STREET CREE: SESE, (REPRO RENEE, O86, SUNS 8 
ATLANTA, HEALEY BUILDING NEW YORK PARK AVENUI baw attacted acids or gases. It prot 
DETROIT, MICH 822-29 BOOK BUILDING 4 i +4 ‘ . 7 thar terial 
Ln KWooD GRI ENE & CO. OF CANADA. LTD MONTREAI Pr. Q serves he ‘ ( ¢ iv othe t il 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, 47 AVE. DE L'OPERA. PARIS. FRANC] | 





The High Grade Manufactur- 
— ing Company 


- RESIGHT Cleveland, Ohio 
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Prolong the life of your Roof — 





(i é 4 M\ 
[UNITED Mf STATES OF 9 NORTH MAMERICA\ 


pe GASCO 
*INLAID ORNAMENTAL A 
wena oon aces | ROOFING PITCH 
FH "ais ects Sat conten’ the'tentres {hat canbe oun ) 


only in high-priced roofing 





USONA Inlaid Ornamental Asphalt Roofings are made = ——made accordin g to 
te a re asphalt ge : 
neon rd Eo 8. = aed yey y- bmg Rey ure side of YOUR specification, for 
the roofing with a heavy coat of rte asphalt. The designs YOUR climate, will not 
are inlaid. not printed, and are furnished in different color liquify in summer heat—It 
> eae, red and black, green and black, red and green, stays put, ose dines the 
ete 
work. 

The use of USONA Asphalt Roofings on the cottages of 
your village will not only make an extraordinarily attractive 
village, but in addition will eliminate roof repair expenses 
in short be an investment that will pay in several ways AGASCO ROOFING FELT 
Economical Durable , for the wide expanse of industrial roof that must be 
Attractive Fire Resisting covered or re-covered effectively at moderate cost— 


Approved by the Underwriters Laboratories Resists the elements—Lasts indefinitely. 


USONA Roofings can be laid directly over an old shingle 


roof, applied crosswise or up and down, and or nailed at AGASCO 
7 iti Conforms to the ape of the 


the edges—no cementing 


shingles and no roughness is apparent. Protects and preserves 
ee ee Eo PAINTS AND CREOSOTES 
appearance 


USONA Ro rs are in wide use on residences, churches, 
and buildings Of al T kinds 


Write today for samples or prices. ATLANTA GAS LIGHT oe 
THE ASPHALT ROOFING PRODUCTS CO. | ROOM 235. 20 FAIRLIE STREET 


CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


MACHINE TOOLS 






















if Lathes, Drill Presses POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY | 
|| Shapers, Planers oe 
| Electric Motors kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 

Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit as 





- 
Automatic Gear Cutters surely in machinery as in men. 
Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit in 
Etc. order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 









f 

| The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
f Everything for the Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
\ both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
WwW : 

Up-to-Date Machine Shop. that nearly three score years of skill anc effort 





have endowed it with. 





The cumulative knowledge of all this 
a ; : p me experience is always available to you in 
Economy is buying wisely, not cheaply the recommendations of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 
SEEGER MACHINE TOOL CO. ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS 


34 S. Forsyth St. Atlanta, Ga. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Branch Office 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 2 
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PTT © | nce fi >» Pas ae eee 
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SET 


op— satis 2 , 


Which Do You Prefer 


“Would you consider employing an incompetent man for an important 
position in your plant where the quality of your product depends directly upon 
the integrity of this man? Very well, then, what temperature instruments rl 
will you employ in your heat processes ? ” 


Install the best, those temperature instruments that will meet all requirements, 
those which can be depended upon to indicate, record and control temperatures accurately. 


stands for Temperature Instruments 


Ty COS of the highest quality. 
We will gladly answer any inquiries regarding Iaylor /nstrument Companies 


inst ents and promptly send catalogue and 
mele eR 4 eas z ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


information on request. There's a tees or lxlr Thermometer for Every Purpose 
417 


POCCUUTEUU EEE ee 


LETTE ETT PELL TLTST LL) pee 


vl 
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Extra Heavy Cast Steel Valves 


For High Pressure Superheated Steam Pressure 


Jenkins Cast Steel Valves meet the conditions of high pres- 
sure superheated steam service by a wide margin. They are 
built to the proper shape with easy curves, uniform thickness, 
an absence of sharp corners and a correct distribution of metal 
free from blow-holes and other imperfections, thus insuring a 
maximum of strength and rigidity. 





Seat rings, discs, bushings and spindles are made of Monel 
metal, of high tensile strength, very hard, durable and non- 
corrosive, expanding and contracting the same as cast steel. 


Know Jenkins Valves by the Jenkins ‘‘Diamond Mark’’ 
JENKINS BROS. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago Montreal London 


























if Of Your Fuel Bill. 
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Look 
For 
The 
Green 
Strand 
The long life of OLD COLONY Manila Rope Drives 
is a natural result of the aterial used and car 
taken in the manufacture of 
Old Goleny 
TRANSMISSION ROPE 
Nature provides the material in the best hemp of 
the Philippine Islands. We do our part by selec 
ing it carefully and mak:ng it up with the greatest 
care and skill. 
We know OLD COLONY Rope to be as near per 
fection as transmission rope 


Green marker yarn run 


can be made. 
ye identified by a 
| 


described in wur Catalogue No. 110 wit 
dreds of other items of interest to you SENI 


hun 
FOR IT. | 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Department 26 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


h 
) 














WALSH & WEIDNER BOILERS 


Set in Our Improved Steel Casings 


SAVE 10% TO 25% 





1 Send for Descriptive Bulletin. 


) BOILERS---TANKS 
| Structural Steel Work 
Boiler Tubes, Castings, Etc. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





ON 
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Brazing—Oxy-Acetylene and Thermit 


WELDING 


Over ten years of practical expe- 
rience in brazing and welding all 
kinds of machinery and equipment 
enables us to offer efficient service to 
the cotton and knitting mills. 

Parts shipped to us welded and 
returned promptly. 

Or wire us, and one of our first- 
class machinists and practical weld- 
ers will come to your plant arid weld 
your job for you. 


Boiler Welding A Specialty 


CHATTANOOGA BRAZING & 
WELDING CO. 


1309 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





| J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 


Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, 


High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 
Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 
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EXTRA HEAVY —— MALLEABLE IRON 
Navy Octagon Unions 


are made with brass to iron 
seats, eliminating the use of 
gaskets; they have heavy 
rings, strong shoulders, and 


These unions are strong enough to meet 
the most exacting conditions of service. 


CRANE CO. 


836 South Michigan Avenue 


“ot 

‘a 

* 
ih . liberal bearings. 


Chicago 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in 56 leading cities. 





Seeger-Walraven Company 
ANNOUNCES CHANGE IN NAME 


We wish to announce that after January first our firm name will be 


known as 
THE WALRAVEN COMPANY 


There will be no change whatever in the personnel of our organiza- 
tion, and our business will be conducted on the same high plane as here- 
tofore. 

The future policy of this house is one of optimism and faith. With 
that foresight we are expanding our business, enlarging our stock, and 
fortifying ourselves to meet the demands of prosperous times. 

Of our old customers we ask a continuance of your patronage on the 
basis of dependable service, and of our new friends, we solicit your busi- 
ness with confidence that our relations will be mutually beneficial. 





OFFICERS: 
Bryan M. Grant President James M. Fraser Sec. and Treasurer 
J. Roy Walraven........... Vice President J. Clem Walraven General Manager 








THE WALRAVEN COMPANY 


Machinery and Mill Supplies 36-38 W. Ala. St. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Cotton Mills. 


Hundreds Now in Use. 


Send for special circulars. 














IF IT’S A TOOL--WE’VE GOT IT 


N every line there is some one 
product of proved excellence 
to which all similar articles are 
compared—and by that com- 
parison judged and valued. 
We have compared and 
judged nearly every line of 
Small Tools and certain special 
machines on the market, and 
have sifted them all down un- 
til we have a stock of small 
tools and special machines that 
is unexcelled—the best at the 
best prices that are being 
quoted. 

We now have what is un- 
questionably the most com- 
plete small tool stock in the 


South. 
Specializing in small tools, 


Pasco Tool Company, 10 Nor h Broad St., ATLANTA GEORGIA 


= 
we are able to give you a wide 
selection from the very best lines 
on the market, as quick service 
as can be given and the best 
prices that are being quoted. 

And our prompt service—when 
you want tools you want them 
quickly and there’s where we 
can serve you with spéed. Your 
order, no matter how small or 
large. yill be shipped the same 
day received. 

“Tf it’s a tool we've got it.’’ 
That’s our claim; and if you 
look through our 500 page il- 
lustrated catalog, which is yours 
for the ask'ng. you wi'l be 
convinced that this claim is a 
very conservative one. 

May We Serve You? 
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FULL AUTOMATIC, SEMI-AUTOMATIC and HAND OPERATED 


Gear Cutting Machines! 


Especially Adapted for Use in 











The D. E. Whiton Machine Company 


New London, Conn. 
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= mms ECONOMY FUSES 
Peeeeeen «ALL CAPACITIES 


200 amps. 250 VOLTs | 


UND.LAB. INSPECTEDIEe Approved by 


N. E. CODE STD. =70 


MY FU MFG. CO. |s*° ‘ 
waar ar C0. is Underwriters’ 


Laboratories. 
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Dec. 9, 1919 Economy Renewable Fuses in ALL CAPACITIES, from 0 to 600 Amperes 
in both 250 and 600 Volts were approved by the UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, 
established and maintained by the NATIONAL BOARD of FIRE UNDERWRITERS, and 
now bear the label “Und. Lab. Inspected.’"’ Economy “‘Drop Out’ Renewal Links also 
bear the inspection symbol. 


In your future purchases of enclosed fuses be sure to insist that both the fuses and the 
renewal links bear the inspection symbol 


IN ALL CAPACITIES 


Economy “Drop Out’’ Renewal Links made approval possible for renewable fuses. 
Millions in use for many years. 


Ask for and insist upon ECONOMY Renewable Fuses and the famous Economy “Drop 
Out” Renewal Links. 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Company 


Kinzie & Orleans Streets : : : : : : : Chicago, U. S. A. 





Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 


ad te 


























































sh - their high quality, reliability and serviceabli- 
Sas ity having made a lasting impression. t 
Others seeking the better grade’’ of En 
gineering Specialties will tf l those bearing 
he name } 
*““LUNKENHEIMER” 
that high quality of de , materials and j 
workmanship which is sy mous of the best. | 
‘““LUNKENHEIMER PRODUCTS” 
embrace a variety of high grade specialties for 
tse on Steam Engines, Boilers, Locomotives, 
Steamships, Automobiles, Motor Boats, Air- 
planes, Tractors, etc. 
Each device is designed for a particular pur 
pose, and will perform the functions for whict 
it is intended, with a certainty that insu 
safe, economical and reliable service. 
Leading dea‘ers everywhere sell Lunkenheim'r 
Products. Specify and insist on having the 
genuine 





Write for descriptive literature. 
I 


“he LUNKENHEIME x co 


—"“OUALITY “= 
Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties | 
in the Wortd - | 
New York CINCINNATI London | 
Chicago f 
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Standardize on “Sherwood” 


. al 
Reliable, efficient service is assured with Sherwood 


Steam Specialties. 


The Sherwood line of boiler room appliances is 


complete. It has a service record of more than 


25 years. 


Whether it’s an oil cup or injector, flue scraper 
or fusible plug—you can rest assured that the 


design, the materials, and the workmanship are 


the best if built by Sherwood. 


Once you install one of the Sherwood Steam 
Specialties—you will standardize on Sherwood 


throughout the plant. 


Have you received a copy of 
the Sherwood Book? It is 


well worth reading. 


SHERWOOD 
“i het 


Write your name and address 
on the margin of this page, 
forward it to us and we will 


send the Sherwood Book to 


you by return mail. 





Sherwood Manufacturing Co. 


Brass Founders and Finishers 


Buffa o, New York, U.S. A. 






3 GHRRE THIS 


ENGINEERING -! 
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Lamps are an Essential Aid in 
Production— Protect Them 

Modern electric 
lighting is neces- 
sary in the effi- 
cient factory. An 
electric lamp is an 
important part of 
your equipment. It 
should be safe- 
guarded as care- 
fully as your tools. 


Lamp breakage or 
Ae /2\'/ 

a. 4} é ize i 
\" DX SALA a unauthorize a re 
Qos 4 moval CAN be 

a or 

’ prevented easily 

and economically 


with 


Flexco-Lok Expanded Steel Lamp Guards 


Flexco-Lok Guards are scientifically constructed to resist any 
shock to which the lamp may be subjected, preventing breakage. 
They are easily adjusted and are LOCKED with a key. The lamps 
cannot be stolen or removed without authority. 

A single broken or stolen lamp costs more than a guard. 
Install Flexco-Lok Steel Guards and stop this waste. 

Sole Manufacturers. 


“2 ‘exible Steel Lacing Co., 


Dept. LG 29 
522 So. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of ‘‘ALLIGATOR’’ Steel Belt Lacing. 








Over 350 Cotton Mills 


Using 


B-W 
Welding andCuttingMachines 


Let us refer you to them direct for ref- 


erences and the cost of redeeming their 
broken machine parts. 


SERVICE 


When your breakdown is too large for 
your own mechanics, our experts will 
come to you. 


Write us for Catalogue and Price List. 


Bird-Wilcox Co., Inc. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Chattanooga—Savannah—-Gretna, La. 


Southern Distributors for ‘‘Armco’’ Welding Wire. 
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oom Motors 


Totally Enclosed— Waste Packed Bearings— 
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Uy, 
Y 
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Udy, Arranged for Conduit Connections— 
Ulli, High Efficiency. 
“$y Send for Textile Bulletin. 
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When Electrical Supplies are Urgently needed it is 


QUICK SERVICE 


That Counts 


In this day of speedy production every hour Lamps and other electrical supplies, it is only a 





means sixty “golden” minutes and every machine matter of a very few hours until we can place them 


that fails in the performance of duty is a waste in your hands. 


of time and energy. With a large warehouse, filled with all the 
needfuls, and facilities for handling rush orders 
in the shortest possible time, we can be of real 
Wire, Safety Switches, Wiring Devices, Fuses, genuine service. 


When you are in need of Rubber Conduit 


Wire or hone your orders and watch for res tiis 


Carter Electric Co. 


63 Peachtree, Atlanta 
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AUDITORS || WASTE, LINTERS, Etc. 
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International Cotton Products 


G. L. LEMON AND COMPANY 














CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS Company 
ATLANTA—901 Healey Building, Phone Ivy 4754 ze 15th floor Hurt Bldg., 
BIRMINGHAM—1702 American Trust Bldg., Phone Main 1024 i] ATLANTA, GA. 
CHATTANOOGA—822 Hamilton Nat. Bk. Bldg., Phone Main 1559. Branches: Warehouses: 
OUR SPECIALTIES | Philadelphia, Pa. Roseland, Ga. 








Charlotte, N. C. 
Income Tax Matters—Cost Accounting—Cotton Mills COTTON COTTON WASTE LINTERS || 


—Municipal and County Audits—Systematizing. EEN FB SE a ewe ea Same = aos 


| DIXIE COTTON WASTE COMPANY | 
Advertising conserves the Manufac- | | GREENVILLE, S. C. 
turer’s time by acquainting him with a 
, Cash Buyers Cotton Mill Wastes—Linters 


|| service or product at his leisure long be-| 
fore the need for such arises. Always in the Market. 




















COTTON WASTE 


Spinners Reduce Your Cost 

We specialize in American Card Strips and Combers 
for the Spinning trade; write or wire us and we will send 
you samples of grades we can furnish you for regular ship- 
ments throughout the year. 

A good uniform grade of Strip or Comber will give you 
cotton results at a decidedly reduced cost. 

Mill Waste Contracts 

with our direct selling markets for all grades of cotton mill 
waste we can pay you highest market values for contracts 
or spot lots. Write or wire us when you are ready to sell 
your accumulations. 


Edward Rose Company 


BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
184 Summer St. Healey Building 
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Member Federal Reserve System 


The Citizens and 
Southern Bank 


Atlanta, Ga. as om 


Capital and Surplus: $4,500,000.00 
Resources Over - $67,000,000.00 


—with our enlarged facilities, 

—with a complete, well-officered banking plant, 

—with offices in Georgia’s four principal cities, 

-—with a corps of highly trained clerks in each, 

—possessing close contact with the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and 

—with ample financial connections in the East, 

lhe Citizens and Southern is prepared to render an 

unequalled banking service to all correspondents, 

whether located inside or outside the Sixth Federal 

Reserve District. 


Your correspondence and account invited. 


Officers Atlanta Bank: 


FRANK HAWKINS.......... Chairman of Board POT eer re President 
TEA CBI ss ice oces Vice President ee Se! es Assistant Cashier 
Je ok | er ee Vice President ae 2? ere Assistant Cashier 
ae So SS: 6 | Vice President as. 1 has - 5: ere or Assistant Cashier 
fe oe er eee eee Vice President Pe SR rer Auditor 
Pe ye |e esa Vice President W. H. FITZPATRICK........Mgr. Savings Dept. 
» BUS eee ee eee Cashier got oe Attorneys 





No account too large, none too small | 
| 
| 





Savannah Augusta Macon 












































first order. 


Capital $2,000,000 


Courage of Conservatism 


Conservatism is that quality of 
courage which builds great indus- 
tries, a courage born of exact knowl- 
edge of the facts The National 
Bank of Commerce in New York 
values conservatism. 


The seed of every great success 
is an idea—tested and proved right 
by conservatism. 


Our vast resources are devoted 
to the advancement of conservative 
business. 


NATIONAL BANK of COMMERCE 
IN NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 








COTTON 


50 Union Square 
(4th Avenue and 17th Street) 


CINCINNATI 
age 










The Financing of Mills, Converters, Selling Agents 
and Other Interests in the Textile Industry 


The exclusive function of this Company is to 
promote sound financing for the various needs 
of all branches of the textile business by rendering 
commercial banking (or factoring) facilities of the 
It finances raw material and merchan- 
dise requirements, as well as current operations. 


We shall be pleased to talk over with you your 
problems in textile banking. 


_ TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Surplus $500,000 


Inaugurated by the GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
and the LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 





HE courtesy of the Hotel 
Sinton’s personnel and the 
fine cuisine of this modern hos- 
telry are-points of note among 
commercial travelers and tour- 


) 


> ists. 
p THE HOTEL SINTON offers ex- 
; ~ tensive accommodations. A fine, new 
300-room wing is to be completed 
™ July 20, 1920. 
Cincinnati’s Leading Hotel 


700 Rooms, all with Bath or Shower 


Management 
JOHN L. HORGAN 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers, and Brokers, Etc. 


























H. Ray Paige. J. A. Mandeville H. G. Welborn J. H. Schoolfield 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 
4’s TO 120’s SINGLE AND PLY 


Selling Direct to Consumer. 
NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
ct Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 









Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, _ ; 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 4emakeaSpecialty of Binding 

















These Trademarks Are Guarantees 
of Supreme Quality Yarn 














HEN buying yarns—look for the trademark—the pride mark, of these | 
famous spinning mills. They are your assurance of quality in every | 
instance. 











It is our aim to render the most efficient service to the trade by supplying 
yarns made from the best long staple cotton. 
—to inspect carefully all packing and shipmenis. 









QUALITY YARNS | 












Gray Marfacturng Co | —to give prompt attention to all inquiries. 
Gastonia. NC I —to see that the goods go forward at the time promised. | 


Combed Peelers, 30s to 80s, single and ply. Regular and reverse twist. 
Combed Sea Island, gassed and ungassed, 30s to 80s, single and ply, reverse 
twist. | 
Carded Peelers, 40s, 50s and 60s. 
Double Carded Peelers, 30s to 60s. | 
Our production is sold directly through, and exclusively by, our general || 
sales offices at 131 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


| H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Mgr., Long Distance, 812 Gramercy. 
| 























Gray Manufacturing Co. Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills | 
Arrow Mills, Inc. Flint Manfg. Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
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<ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 
ae COTTON YARNS 
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THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President. 


YU. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice Pres. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW OREANS 


EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


HENRY BEER 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cetton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


| Private Wires to Principal Points 


BRANCHES: 
New York Chicago Boston Scranton 
Richmond Baltimore New Orleans Philadelphia 
Washington, D. C. Milwaukee San Francisco London, E. C. 
Atlanta 


Our Reports of Audit and Our Certificates of 
Condition and Operations, Are Known and Have 
Weight in the Financial Centers of. the World 


ATLANTA BRANCH 
1013 Fourth National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cc. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice President. 
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A. F. LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. 
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HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 
TURKEY RED YARNS 
For Tewel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 








CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 
Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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WELLINGTON, SEARS & Co. 


























93 fa Fins = ue D G d 66 Worth Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS ry oOo s SAN FRANCISCO 


Commission Merchants 


A oO ee 


COTTON DUCK 


ALL WIDTHS, WEIGHTS AND NUMBERS 


Oceanic Wide Cotton Duck Superior Army Ounce Duck 
26 inches to 120 inches wide. 28 1-2 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 12 and 15 ounce. 
Oceanic and Superior Sail Duck 


2? and 24 inches wide. 


Monarch Double Filling Duck 


29 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Shawmut Hose and Belting Duck nee 
Magnolia and Cypress Single 
Dixie Shoe Ducks , Filling Duck 
37 inches wide, 7, 7 1-2, 8, 9, and 29, 36 and 40 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 


10.38 ounee. 10 and 12 ounee. 


Aquapelle and Storm King Waterproofing Duck. 








oO 


FAIRFAX CRASHES COLUMBUS SHEETINGS 


For the Jobbing, Manufacturing and Export. Trade 








°o 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


West Point Mfg. Co. Brookside Mills. Gluck Mills 

Shawmut Mill. Warwick Mills. Liberty Mill. 

Fairfax Mill. Equinox Mill. Dixie Cotton Mills. 
Riverdale Cotton Mills. Hamilton Woolen Co. Sherman Mfg. Co. 
Lanett Cotton Mills. Suncook Mills. New England Bunting Co. 


Columbus Mfg. Co. 
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JAMES L. WILSON & CO. 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 





Flannelettes, Dress Goods, Cheviots, 
-Mercerized Table Damask 
and Napkins 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








J. H. LANE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 


— 


Selling Agents for 
Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Organization 


During the past 50 years Franklin D’Olier & 
Company have built up a very complete 
organization. Every department has become 
expert in its particular phase of the business. 
We believe no other house offers a more 
complete service to spinner, weaver and 
knitter. 





And yet the cost of our service to you is no 
sreater than would be the charges of less 
experienced firms. 


aie 


FRANKLIN | | 


D’OLIER 


G& COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS 








NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
395 Broadway 3rd and Chestnut Streets 








ey 


es 
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1866 1920 


THE PUTNAM-HOOKER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI OHIO 


announces that on or about February first 
Ninteen Hundred and Twenty, its principal 
oftices and counting rooms will be located at 





87 and 89 Leonard Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CINCINNATI ° CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


SELLING AGENTS SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 













C. S. WEBB, President. E. M. WELD, Vice-Pres. L. A. COTHRAN, 
Member New Y ork Member New York Secretary & Treasurer. 
Cotton Exchange. Cotton Exchange. 


C. S. WEBB, Inc. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CORRESPONDENTS: 


Stephen M. Weld & Co. Weld & Neville Weld & Co. 
New York and Boston. Houston, Texas, and New York. Liverpool, Eng. 














COTTON 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. | Co. 





34 Thomas Street, New York 


27° and 32” GINGHAMS:—A F C, Utility, Three Star, Seersuckers, 
Staple, Bookfold Chambray, Maybourne Madras. 


32” CHAMBRAYS:—19000 Range, Maybourne Madras, Invincible Suit- 
ing, Romper Cloth. 


NARROW FLANNELS, FANCY:—1921, Smyrna, PLAIN:—Daisy 
Fleecedown, Iris, Tunis, 1921, Panola, Trinada, Ponceta, ‘Tacuna, 
Pamela. 


32° SHIRTING FLANNELS:—2701, 2801. 


36” FLANNELS, FANCY:—1701, 1501, 1301, 1101, PLAIN:—Daisy, 
Fleecedown, Domet, 1501, 1101. 901. 


TICKINGS, DENIMS, OLIVE DRAB TWILL, BLEACHED GOODS, 
GREY GOODS, SEAMLESS BAGS. 


WORSTED GOODS:—Serges, Vigereaux, Poplins. 
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WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 





43 and 45 Worth Street, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturing Well Known Brands of 







SHEETINGS SHIRTINGS 
DRILLS DUCKS 
DIAPER CLOTH TOWELS 





For Home and Export 





ALL WEIGHTS AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF PRINT CLOTHS 
AND FINE CLOTHS IN PLAIN AND FANCY WEAVES 





OUTING FLANNEL AND ROMPER CLOTHS 
TOWELS AND DIAPER CLOTHS 





Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago 
St. Joseph Shanghai, China 








Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


Hosiery Yarns 20s to 30s on cones 





TOLAR & HART 


New York and Philadelphia 
Selling Agents 
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J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


No. 56 Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA MANCHESTER, ENG. HAMILTON, ONT. 


ARMY, SAIL AND WIDE 
DUCK 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Cotton and Union Crashes, Osnaburgs, 
Grain Bags, Rope, Twine. 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agent of International Cotton Mills, Imperial Cotton Company, 
Cosmos Cotton Company, Brazos Valley Cotton Mills, 
Bay State Cotton Corporation 








Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 





BLISS, FABYAN & CoO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





Selling Agents for 







Androscoggin Mills Hill Manufacturing Co. 
Bates Mfg. Co. Otis Company 

Boston Duck Co. Palmer Mill 
Columbian Mfg. Co. Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Cordis Mills. Thorndike Company. 
Edwards Mfg. Co. Warren Cotton Mills. 






Otis Company—Underwear. 
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Mercerized Yarns 


Prepared Specially for the 


Hosiery Trade 


Peech Sons & Phillips Co. 


Camden, N. J. 




















~ WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 











Royal Ins. Bldg. | -—«-8 Thomas St. 185 Devonshire St. 
_CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 
COTTON DUCK 

“TAMARAK” Single Filling 
“LOCKWELL” Double Filling 
“LAWRENCE” Army and Wide 

WATERPROOF FABRICS 
TAN-TEX-TOL. Tarpaulin Duck 
CON-SER-TEX Canvas Roofing 
CON-SER-VIT Railroad Roofing 
METAKLOTH Copper Metalized Cloth 
KHAKI 
OLIVE DRAB BLEACHED DUCKS 


TEXTOL AWNING STRIPES 
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RATES: 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


‘*Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance. 

**Positions Open’’ and other un. 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 

Minimum 


per word per insertion. 
Payable in advance. 


eharge $1.00. 
(When replies are to be received 


in our care, allow four words for 
box address. ) 


DISPLAYED. 


‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2,00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 











| Positions Open 








] ~ WANTED 
|| KNITTING MACHINE FIXER 
| 

| 

| 

| 


for a well located Southern mill. 


Prefer one who understands 
Scott & Williams, Jenckes or 
Banner Machines. Please send 


experience and references in first 
letter. Address Box 23, care 


COTTON, Atanta, Ga. 





WANTED—in the near future—Overseer 


vf Dyeing far large con Must have good 


executive ability and a thorough knowledge 


cotton skeins. Liber- 


Address W. G., 


Atlanta, Ga. 


of dyeing and bleaching 


al salary to the right man 





care of ‘‘Cotton,’ 











COTTON 


Positions Open 


| WANTED —DYESTUFF 
| REPRESENTATIVE: 


For the states of Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee. 


{ w know! porter and int 
acture ) hem anil | and 
dyestuffs desires a r »-prese ativ f 


these three states 

who thas technical knowledg ind ac 
quaintance in the territor Chi ~ 
an excellent opportunity for the right 
man. 

Address Box 6, Care COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
WANTED—SALESMEN 
Sa’ esn he text and 
liiding 1 hemica er a 

= vely will f . 
g experier ritory 
Is. ( l e 
Cottor Gran t 
I g, Atlanta, Ga. 


| Positions Wanted 





| 
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Classified Opportunities. 
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Miscellaneous 


WANTED. 
30,000 7 x 3% 
for Woonsocket 
Co. 
delivery 


Any part of 
speeder bobbins 
Machine & Press 
Quote price and 
submit sample bobbins to show 
fit and condition to Box 7, 
COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 


speeders. 


and 


care 





S. S. STORER, M.E., C.E. 
Fae 


Textile Mills, Commercial Buildings, Bridges 
Personal Attention, Fees Reasonable. 
Atlanta, Ga 


For Sale 











New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 
BOILERS 
Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and ! 





Gasoline Engines. | 


MACHINE TOOLS | 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 
WOOD WORKING | 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. ] 


| 





Pra 1 Ma icturer, otf io! g ears | 

tesa. * Wicca taal Ry. | ELEC. MACHINERY 
rr Manager ighl 1 inds : 
= artme! a, es ‘ld 4 nai ) . oa Dynamos and Motors 
tion of office olds § I Ss. y 
oe ee ve of | |! AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS | 
\ M apeang ‘te = hool and textile ¥ bs. | FRANK TOOMEY, Inc * | 
training. Experience = 127-31 N. Third St. 
ments of oftice vor! Capable of taking reé | ° 
sponsible position ree o . i] Philadelphia, + Pennsylvanie 
COTTON. Atlante, Ga. - = iF ne mea | 

| Lane & Bodley Corliss Engine, C\ linder 18 x 42, 


flv whee] 25” x 1 .. one General Electrie A.C. Generator, 


N00 amp., speed 720, 200 KW, now connected for 22 
volts but can be changed to 2500 volts. 
plete with exciter and switchboard. 

In first class condition and for immediate 


shipment. Address Couch Mills Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


rubber belt. 


JO) 
(renerater ¢om- 


Also one endless 
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| Buyers Index 


January, 1920. 





Accident Cabinets. 
Thomas Co. F. 

Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 


Acteylene Gas. 
Bird-Wilcox Co, 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


Accountants. 

(See Auditors and Accountants.) 
Air Brakes. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Air Washers 

American Moistening Oo. 


American Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
New York Blower Co. 
Parks-Cramer Oo. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Air Conditioning Systems. 


(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Albone. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Oo. 
Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
. } Aniline Colors. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Anti-Chlorine. 
. (See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ie Aprons-Rub. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 


Smith & Furbush Machina Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co, 


Architects and Engineers. 
wi Aberthaw Construction Co. 
eh Belmont Iron Works. 
Draper, E. 8. 
i a Huntington & Guerry, Ine. 
Imperial Electric Oo. 


Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 


Auditors and Accountants, 
American Audit Co. 
Atlanta Audit Co., Ine. 


Lemon & Oo.,, G. L. 


Auto Trucks. 
(See Trucks—aAuto.) 


Automatic Loom Attachments. 
(Bee Loom Attachments.) 
| Automatic Scales. 
i American Kron Scale Co. 
| | Ball Bearings. 
: Aldrich Mch. Works. 
t : Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
aT} New Departure Mfg. Co 
| S K F Industries 
it U. 8S. Ball Bearing Oo. 
Ait Ball Bearing Spindles. 
Allen Spindle Corp. 
Ball Bearing Housings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Bale Band Buckles. 


hi Lockwood, Greene & Co: 
aa Sirrine, J. E. 

hy Ash Handling Machinery. 
et Hunt Co., 0. W. 

| Link-Belt Oompany. 

| 


Sa ST 
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Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Signede System, Inc. 


1 e ioe Baling Machines. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
\ : Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
i Southwark Fdry. & Machine Co, 


'u Baling Presses. 


if ' Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
ib} Economy Baler Co. 
f Lovingood Co. 
i Philadelphia Drying Mchry, Co. 
t | Seeger Machine Tool Co 
if i Smith & Furbush Mfg. Co 


Southwark Fdry. & Machine Co. 


(See Box Strapping & Buckles.) 


Bandages, Tapes, Etc. _ 
American Textile Banding Oo. 
Cameron Mch. Co. 


Bandage and Tape Machines. 
Cameron Mch. Co. 

Banding Straps and Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Lovingood Co. 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Signode System, Ine. 


Banks. 
Citizens & Southern Bank. 
National Bank of Commerce in 
New York. 


National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 


ton. 
Textile Banking Co., Inc. 


Barometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co, 


Baskets—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Batteries (Elec.) 
(See Storage Batteries). 
Beam Dyeing Machines. 
Cocker Mchry. & Foundry Co. 
Beam Heads (Steel). 
Mossberg Co., Frank 
Beaming and Warping Mchry. 
(See Warpers and Warping 
Machinery). 


Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 


S K F Industries. 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
Belting. 


American Supply Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Kelley Co., Henry O. 

Ladew & Oo., Inc., Edw. R. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Co. I B. 


Belting—Chain Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Belting—Rope. 

(See Rope Transmission.) 
Belt Conveyors. 

Link-Belt Company, 

Morse Chain Co. 

Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Belt Dressing. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Williams & Co., I. B. 

Belt Fasteners. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belt Lacing. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Belt Lacing. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfe. Oo. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw, R. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Belt Tighteners. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Benches (Park & Playground). 
American Playground Device Co 
Bleacheries. 
(See Dyers, 
ishers.) 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 
Philadelnhia Drying Mchry. Cp. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The 
Bleaching Machinery. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching & Fin- 
ishing Machinery). 
Bleaching Materials. 
American Dyewood Co. 


Bleachers and Fin- 


Arabol Mfe. Co 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Atlantic Dvestuff Co. 
Barrett Coe. 


Bosson & Lane. 

Born, Scrymser Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway, Inc., Frank 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Kilpstein & Oo. A. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Co. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 


United Chemical Products Corp. 


Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng, Corp. 
General Electric ‘ 
New York Blower Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. 


F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Boards—Form. 


Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 


0. 

Pearson, Jos. T. 

Bobbins. 
Brown Co., The David 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shamhow Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Boilers. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 


International Engineering Wks., 


Ine. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 


Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co 
Schofield’s Co., J. S. 
Toomey, Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
Permutit Co. 
Refinite Co. 
Scaife & Sons. Wm. B. 
Boiler Room Fittings & Supplies. 
Crane Co. 
Crymes Mehry. & Supply Co. 
International Engineering Co. 
genkins Bros. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Bonds and Stocks. 
Abbott Co., F. C. 
Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 
Signode System, Inc. 
Boxes—Mill. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Oo. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Braids. 
(See Tapes.) 
Brazing. 
(See Welding) 
Brokers (Cotton). 
Beer. H. & B. 
Dixie Cotton Waste Oo. 
— Cotton Products 

‘0. 

Rose Co., Fdward 

Webb & Ca.. C. S 
Brushes—Mill. 

Felton Brush Co., D. D. 

Felton. S. A. & Son Co. 
Brushes—Commutator. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Elee & Mfg. Oo 
Buckets & Pails—Mill. 

Keystone Fibre Co. 

Leatheroid Sales Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 

Link-Belt Commany. 
Buckles—Cotton Tie. 

(See Rox Strapping and Ties). 
Bui'ding Contractors. 

(See Architects & Engineers.) 


Ine. 


Buildings—Portable. 
Alexander Lumber Co. 
Aladdin Co, 

Lockwood, Greene & Oo. 
Tuxbury Lumber Oo., A. OC. 


Building Material. 
Aberthaw Construction Co. 
Aladdin Co 
Alexander Lumber Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Carlisle & Gale Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. R. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Barrett Co., The 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dufur & (» 
Excello Mfg. Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co.,A. O. 
Bungalows (Quickly Built). 
Alexander Lumber Co. 
Aladdin Co. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co.,A. C. 
Burr Pickers. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Bushings. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


Calenders. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 


Calender Rolls. 
Roy & Son, B. 8S. 

Calling System (Inter Telephone). 
Carter Elec. . 
Collins, J. D. 


Cans—Roving. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks.) 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oo. 
Phila, Textile Mchy. Oo. 
Sargents Sons & Co., O. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe., 

The | 

Carding Machinery. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Ce. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 


Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oe. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Oe. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Oo, 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. 
The 
Carrier Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 


Castings. 
Lombard Foundry & Mch. Co. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 


Caustic Soda. 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 


Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg: Co. 
Cement and Brick Coating. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Oo., Ine, 
Wadsworth Howland & Oe. 
Chain Drives. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 


Co., 
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SEAMLESS 
FIBRE ROVING CANS 


NO-WASTE 


The smooth, glazed 


a 
CRS 
‘ 


Round Taper Baskets 
Doffing Trucks, Cans, 
Boxes, Barrels, Etc. 
Sizes and Styles to 
meet all requirements. 


inside finish without 


h 
4 


seams or rivets 


prevents all waste 


Bs: 
= oo 
= 
ta 

DY ae 
'- 
= 
¥ 
Pd A 
a 





We are pleased at all 
times to assist in any 






special problems relating 
to fibre mill receptacles <  o 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. ati iim cell 


25 Miller St., Somerville, Mass. 























Nee km ue) © || HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


DETROIT BROADWAY, 32d & 33d STS. ‘“‘The House 
of Taylor’’ 
NEW YORK 









One Block from Penna. Station. 
Baggage Transferred Free. 










Equally Convenient for 
Amusements, 
Shopping or Business. 








600 
ROOMS 
400 BATHS 





Direct Entrance to 
B’way Subway 
and Hudson 
Tubes. 








EUROPEAN PLAN 


600 ROOMS $2.00 UP 


CAFETERIA PAR EXCELLENCE 
SELF SERVICE 


MEN’S GRILL 
JAPANESE WAITERS 


ROSE AND CASCADE ROOMS 
OOLORED WAITERS 


We have recently reorganized our entire food service and are 
making an enviable record for modest charges and courteous and 
efficient service. 






Rates:—From $2 Per Day 


A SPECIALTY 
155 PLEASANT ROOMS 
With Private Bath 


$3 Per Day 


The Martinique Restaurants 
Are Well Known for Good 
Food and Reasonable Prices. 



























Trv us for lunches and banquets. 


HOTEL TULLER 
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Chain (Block, Bicycle, Auto En- 
gine, Agricultural, Etc.) 
Morse Chain Co. 


Chairs and Stoola 
Wright Co. 

Checks—Metal. 
(See Stamps, 


micals. x F 
ear > Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


e Gas. 
ee Bleaching Gas Co 
Clocks (Hank, Etc ) 

(See Counters.) 
Clocks (Time). 
International Time 
Closets (Water). 
(See Toilets.) 
oth Balers. 
i: Baling Presses.) 
Cloth Cutters. : 
Cameron Mch. Co 
Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. 


Stencils, ete.) 


Recorder Co. 


& Sons Oo. 


Cameron Mch. Oo. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Mel lo 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Scott & Co., ay! L. 
Southern Novelty Uo. | 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 

Cloth Testers. 

Scott & Co., Henry L. 

Cloth Tubes. 

Southern Novelty Co. 

Cloth Winders. 

(See Winders) 

Clutches (Friction.) ¥ 
Carlvle-Johnson Mech. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co, 
Link-Belt Company. 

Coal Driers (Centrifugal). 
Link-Belt Company. 

Coal Handling Machinery. 

Hunt Co, 0. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants.) 

Cocks. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Cloors. ’ 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals., 

Color Pails. ; 

(See Buckets—Mills.) 

Comb Aprons. 

(See Aprons.) 
Commission Merchants and Deal- 
ers. 
(See Cotton 
enetant ) ) 

Compresses (Cotton). 

Bridge & Co.. Ltd., David 
Southwark Fdry. & Machine Co. 

Compression (High Density). 
Bridge & Co., Ltd.. David 
Southwark Fdry. & Machine Co. 

Compressors, Air. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
General Electric Co. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Pasco Tool Co. 

Seeger Mochine Tool Co, 
Walraven Co., The 

Condensers. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Cons Winders. 

Foster Mch. Co. 

Connectors (frankel Solderless).. 
Westinchouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Contractors (Building). 

(See Architects and Engineers.) 

Contractors (Electrical). 

(See Electrical Engineers.) 

Controlling Instruments (Tempera- 

ture). 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Conveying Machinery. 
American Pulley Co. 
American Supply Co. 

Carnenter Co.. Geo. B 
Collins, J. D. 

Cresson-Morris Oe. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 

Link-Belt Co 

Morse Chain Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Seeger Machine Tool Ce. 
Schofield. Wm. Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Cloth Commission 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Coolers. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Coolers (Water). 
(See Water Coolers.) 


Cooling Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers _) 
Copper Stamps and Stencils. 
(See Stamps. Stencils, Etc.) 
Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach, Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
The. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Cotton Cloth Commission Merchants 
and Dealers. 
(\moskeag Mfg. Co 
Barrel Co., Wm. L 
Fabyan & Co 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Inc. 


Bliss 


D’Olier & Co., Franklin 
Faweett, Hughes 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Lane & Co., J. H. 

Peech, Sims & Phillips 
Putman-Hooker Co 
Southern Cotton Yarn Oo. 
Tolar & Hart 

Turner Co.. J. Spencer 
Webb & Co., Ine O. 


Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Wilson & Co Jas. L. 
Weimar Bros. 
Woodward Baldwin & Ce, 
Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
(See Brokers.) 
Cotswvu Mill Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Brown Co., David, 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Cameron Mch. Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Oo. 
Draper Corporation. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Oo. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Mill Supply Co. of Greenville. 
Phila. Drying Mchy. b 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, Corp., 0. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Stafford Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whittinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Cotton Yarn Mills. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
Coupling (Rope). 
Hunt Co., 0. . 
Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, 
Etc) 


Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Cranes (Locomotive). 

Link-Belt Company. 
Crayons. 

American Crayon Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Lovingood Co. 

Lowell Cravon Co 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Crushing Machinery. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cutters (Cloth). 

(See Cloth Cuters.) 
Cutters (Thread) 

(See Thread Cutters.) 
Dehumidifying. 


Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Dial Scales. 

American Kron Seale Co 
Dictaphones. 


Dictaphone Co. 
Dies (Steel). 
(See Stamps 
Disinfectants. 
Rarrett Co.. 
Dohby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Doffing Boxes (Mill), 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Stencils, Ete.) 


The 


Door Hangers. 


Richards-Wilecox Mfg. Co. 
Door Mats (Steel). 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Lovingood Co. 


Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Draft Gauges and Thermometers. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Doublers. 
Foster Mch. Co 
Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 
saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Drills (Electric). 
(See Electric Machinery.) 
Drinking Fountains. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 
Drop Wires, 
Steel Heddle Mfg, Oo. 
Drying Apparatus. 
New York Blower Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Drying Forms (Hosiery). 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 


Pearson, Jos. T. 
Drying Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry, Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., O, G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Dust Collectors. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 
Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
American Processing Co. 
Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing and 
Printing Machinery. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Permutit Co, 

Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Oo. 

Refinite Co. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Rome Mch. & Fdry. Co. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

— Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


\merican Dyewood Oo. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
\rnold, Hoffman & Co. 
\tlantie Dyestuff Co. 


Barrett Oo. - 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I, 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway Inc., Frank 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Lewis, John D. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works, Iac. 
— & Hasslacher Chemical 


0. 
Sherwin-Williams Oo. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Ejectors. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 
Electric Fans. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 
Electric Lamps. 
(See Lamps.) 
Electric Lamp Guards. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Electric Signs. 
Federal Sign System. 
Electric Sirens. 
Federal Sign Svstem. 
— Engineers and Contrac- 
Ts. 
Huntington & Guerry, Ine. 
Tmperial Electric Co. 
Electrical Machinerv and Supplies. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
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Carter Electric Co. 

Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Cutter Co., Geo. 

Economy t'use & Mfg. Co. 
Federal Sign System. 
Imperial Eiectric Co. 

Jones Mchry. Corp. 

Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Southern ‘Textile Mchry. Co. 
Walraven Co., The 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Ce. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Oe. 


Co. 
Electrical Repairing (all kinds). 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Electric Tractors and Trucks. 
(See Tractors & T'rucks—Elec.) 


Elevators. 
Collins, J. D, 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 


Enamel—Mill White. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 
Engineers (Mill). 
(See Architects.) 
Engines—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 
arpenter Co., Geo. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Oo. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 


Engines—Steam, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Oo. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J, 8. 
Toomey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oe. 


Engine Appliances—Oil and Steam 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Oo. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Crane 

Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Sherwood Mfg. Co. 

Engine Room Supplies. 

Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Crane Co. 

Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
International Eng. Wks. 
Jenkins Bros, 

Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 

Exporters (Cotton). 

(See Brokers.) 

Extractors—Hydro. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Fans—Electric. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
American Blower Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

General Elec. Co. 

Howard & Morse. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 

Fans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 

haust. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 

Feed Water Purifiers. 

(See Water Softeners.) 

Felting Machinery. 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Ge. 

Fence—Steel and Iron. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence 

Fibre Products. 

Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bros., W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Filters— Water. 

(See Water Softening.) 

Pialshing. 

(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers.) 

Finishing and Sizing Materials. 
(merican Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Oo. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co 

Borne, Schrymser Co. 

Bossen & Lane. 

Oorn Products Refining Co. 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Oo. 
Grasselli Chemical Oo. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Hemingway, Inc., Frank 
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American Dyes for American Manufacturers 
Made by Americans 


You will never be disappointed with the United line of dyes—they have 
proving to American manufacturers that an American concern can make just 
dyes as anyone else. 


Quality Fast Dyes for Cotton 
Aniline Colors 
Basic Direct 


been | 
] 


as good 


Acid 























STOCKS AND BONDS 


Subject sale 
24,000 North 
10,000 South Caro 
Durham He 
Hunter C¢ 
Monarch 


Caro 


10,000 
yr 
M 


10,000 


2,000 


Mar 
Highland } 
Clover Mill 
Buck Creek 
Union Buff 
n Buff 


Brown 


500 
000 
2,000 


5,000 Unio 


Shares North Carolina 


Southe 


Es 
3 
= 
- 
= 
2 
SUBJECT: q 
nated Wanted : x The MARQUETTE : 
ny ae Mooresville Common anc *rfd = 
“44 yer Mull. Durham Hosiery B. Common 18th St. and Washington Ave. = 
0 Ranlo Dal.as Manufacturing Co. St. Louis = 
45 Dunean Ethel; Lizzie; Cora z 
100 Victor-Monaghan Salisbury; Ware Shoals A Refined Hotel for Your 3 
50 Superior Glenn-Lowry Common and Prfd ° e = 
[9 ewes Monarch, 8. C., Entwistle, Mother, Wife and Sister EF 
5 Ctosnent Arrow, Cannon; Gibson, . = 
on Sterli " Washington Common; Orr; Rates: i 
a Henrietta; Woodside; Oconee, . . 
10 Arista Clinchfield Nims; , — Room with Private Bath z 
65 Osage Marion; Majestic, One Person 2 
5 Liberty Hosiery Mill Interstate Milling Co. = 
10 Francis Rex Common and Preferred $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
100 Mt, Vernon-Woodberry a eee Z Two Persons: 
10 Imperial Dillon: Judson: 3 $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
2 Cash Le p A. M. Smyre: Mason 3 Roomswithout bath, $land $1.50 
v Nunnall andy Altavista Common and Prf« = 
100 Anderson Motor rr mat Mfe Chaay ck Mie - - WG 
150 Anderson Motor Prfd Arcade; Flint, 
) Gaffney Aragon; Arlington. 


Telephone 238. 








Armstrong Mill 

















We also make Chemicals, Softeners, Sizes and Finishes—Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps. 
Guns, ete. 

Quality is our watchword—‘Fair -Dealing” is our slogan, and if a United Dye isn't 
right, ship it back at our expense. Grant our Mr. Grant an interview or wire us and we 


will wire you, both at our expense. 


United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Representative, R. T. Grant, Charlotte, N. C. 





we offer: 

lina 4 per cent Bonds, due 1949-53 

lina 4 per cent Bonds. 

ysiery Mill Per Cent Preferred Stock. 

ymission and Manufacturing Co., 7 per cent Preferred eee eccrine a 
ill 7 per cent Preferred Stock. ‘ 


7 per cent Preferred Stock. 
jufacturing Company 6 per cent Preferred 
Mill 6 per cent Preferred Stock 


nt preferred Stock. 


ark 


per ce 






‘ 
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First Preferred Stock 
alo Mills First Preferred. 
alo Mills Second Preferred. 


Railroal Stock 


v? Mr. ne 





rn Mill Common Stocks 































C. ABBOTT & CO. 


Trust Building 


Charlotte, N. C. Long Distance 9957. 
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cil in & Oo., A. 

oe menery Chemical Works, Inc 

Metz < .. H. A 

ni 

Reseuhes & Hasslacher Co 

Oo. . 

Sherwin-Williams Co 
United Chemica 
resves Soap Mfg. Co. 
Welt & Co., Jacques 

Fire Escapes (Spiral). 
Collias. J. D 
e Hese. i 

“ie Paint—Fireproof.) 

Fire Protecting ‘Paint. 
(See Hose—Fire.) ‘ 

First Aid Reom Equipmen a 
(See Hospital Equipment. 

Flooring (Hardwood). 
Nashville yon Nee 
oor Scrubbing 

oNtnariees Scrubbing 
ted Rolls. 

a & Bullough. 
Baco-Lowell Shops. 


Schofield's Sons Ce. J. &. 


Amith & Furbush Machine Oo. 


thern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Syhitin Machine Works. 
ers. 
— & Batongh. 
-Lowell ops. 
| eae Aa Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Fountains (Drinking). 
Crane 1 
Mott-Southern Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


ction Clutches. : 
a ~ Olutches—Friction.) 


. (Bee Elec. Mchy. and Supplies.) 
Garnett Machines. 

Roy Son Co., B. 8. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oa. 


Gas E es. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 


Gasoline Tanks and Pumps. 


Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co 
Gaskets. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 
Gauge Cocks. 

Lunkenheimer Oo. 
Gauges—Draft. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Gauges—Mercury Column Vacuum. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Gauges—O1l. 
Lonkenheimer Co. 
Gauges— Water. 
Lunkenheimer Oe. 
ent. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Gear Cutters. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Whitin Mch. Co., D. E. 
Gear Pullers. 
Greb Oo., Ine. 
Generators—Electric, 
See Motors and Generators.) 
Graphite—Products. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Grates (Boiler). 
International Eng. Works 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Oo 
MeNauchton Mfg. Co. 
Grease. 
(See Lubricants.) 
Grease Cups. 
(See Lubricators.) 
Grinders—Card, Cylinder Roll, 
Napper and Garnett. 
(See Card Grinding Machinery.) 
Guards (Elec. seme.” 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 
Guides (Thread). 
Mitchell-Bissell Sas 


Palmer Co., I 
Gums. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
Hangers 


(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
Harness—Loom. 

American Supply Oo 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Emmons Loom Harness Oo. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 
Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 

Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 


line & Chemical Co. 


Products Corp. 


wood Flooring Co. 


hine. 
i Machine Oo. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Heddle Frames. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wke. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Oe. 
Hoists. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Oo. 

Pasco Tool Co. 

Seeger Macnine Tool Uo. 
Hose—Fire. 

Collins, J. D. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machinery. 

Cocker Mch, & Fdry. Uo. 
Hosiery Finishing Boards. 

(See Boards.) 
Hosiery Forms. 

(See Drying Forms.) 
Hosiery Yarns. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
Hospital Equipment. 

Thomas Co., F. H. 

Wright Co. 
Hotels. 

Marquette. 

Martinique, 

Sinton. 

Tuller. 

Houses (Ready-Made). 

(See Bungalows.) 

Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Blower Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Oorp. 

New Y-.rk Blower Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sturtevant Oo, B. F. 

Hydraulic Turb‘nes. 

(See Turbines—Steam_) 

Hydro Extractors. 

(See Extractors.) 

Hydrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Oo. 

Hygrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Oo. 

Hygrodeiks. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Indicating and Recording Instru- 

ments. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O. J. 

Indigo. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

Injectors. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 

Ink—Stencil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo. A. J. 
Lovingood (Qo. 

National Marking Machine Oo. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 

Iron Work—Ornamental. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Oe, 


Dufur & Co. 
ere Iron Works & Supply 
0. 
Jacks. 
Paulus. Chas. B. 
Jacquards. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Jute Bagging Machines. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Kettles—Size, 

(See Size Kettles.) 
Kettles—Soda. 

Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo 
Kiers. 

(See Bleaching Kiers.) 
Knit Goods. 

(See Cotton Cloth Commission 

Merchants and Dealers.) 

Knit Goods Washers. 

(See Washers—Cloth.) 
Knitting Machinery and Supplies. 

Adams Co., Geo. H. 

Boss Knitting Mach. Works. 

Brinton Co., H. 

General Machine Works. 

Hemphill Mfg. Co, 

Nye & Tredick Oo. 

Scott & Williams. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. . 


Lamps—Incandescent and Are. 
Boston Economy Lamp Div. 
Carter Electric Co. 

Jones Mchry. Corp. 

Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Lamp Oo. 

Lamp Guards (Key Locking). 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 

Lamp Reflectors. 

Carter Elec. Co. 
Cutter Oo., Geo. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Tuminous Specialty Co. 


Landscape Architects. 
(See Village Architects.) 


pers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Latch Needles. 
Paulus. Chas. B. 

Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oe. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Ubhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Wks. 
Lavatories. 

Crane Oo. 

Mott Southern Co. 

Leather Belting. 

(See Belting.) 

Leather Specialties. 

American Supply Oe. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Ce. 
Ladew & Co., Inc. Edw. BR, 
Williams & Sons. I. B. 

Linen Yarns, 

(See Yarns—Lines.) 


Belting. 
(See Belting—Lina .) 
ters. 
(See Waste Dealers.) 
Li Chlorine. 
(See Chlorine.) 
Loaders—Wagon and Trucks. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Lockers (Metal). 
Collins, J. D. 
ood 


Extract. 
— Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Looms. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Pletcher Works. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Stafford Co, The 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Loom Attachments (Aute). 
Draper Corp. 
Lumber (See Building Material). 
Lubricants 


Dixon, Jos., Crucible Ge. 
Kellogg & Co., E. &. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant @e. 
Swan & Finch Co, 
Texas Co. 
Lu“ ricant, Tanks and Pump. 
Wavne Oil Tank & Pump Oo. 
Lubricators. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Go. 
Sherwood Mfz. Co. 
Lug Straps. 


(See Straps—Lag.) 

Lunch Room Equipment. 
(See Restaurant.) 

Machine Tools. 

(See Tools.) 

Marking (Drv Transfer). 
Kaumagraph Oo. 

Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks, Etc. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 

National Marking Machine Oo. 
Reenas & Co., J. R. 

Marking Machines. 

National Marking Machine Oo. 

Mercerized Yarns. 

(See Yarns Mercerized.) 

Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 

Metal Ceilings, Etc. 

Belmont Iron Works. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

Metals (Perforated). 

(See Screens and Sieves.) 

Metal Workers—Sheet. 

Belmont Iron Works. 
or a Tron Works & Supply 


Meters—Flow. Air, Gas, Electric, 


5 Ete. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Go. 
Carter Electrie Coe. 
General Electric Oo. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 0. J. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Westinghousé Elec. & Mfg. Oe 

Meters (Revolution) 
Taylor Instrument Oe. 
Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
Engin 


eer. 
(See Architects and Mugineers.) 
(See Villazes.) 
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Mill Supplies (Misc.). 
(See Supplies—Mill). 
Mill White Paint. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 
Motors and Generators—Biectrie, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Go. 
Carter Electric Oo. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
General Electric Oo. 
Imperial Electric Co. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Seeger Machine Tool Ce. 
Walraven Co., The 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oe. 


Moving Picture Machines. 
Lucas Theatre Supply Co. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 

Mule Stands. 

Transmission Ball Bearing Ge. 

Nails—Cement Coated. 
Lovingood Co. 

Regnas Co., J. R. 

Nappers. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Needles—Latch. 

Paulus, Chas. B. 
ils— 


(See Finishing and Siseing Ma- 
terials.) 
Oils—Lubricating. 
(See Lubricants.) 
Oil Cups. 
(See Lubricators.) 
Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Oil Tanks & Pumps. 
ayne Oil Tank & Pump Co. 


evices, 
ar Lubricators.) 
ne, 
Openers for Cotton, Woel, Waste 
Ete. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mack. Ge. 

Whitin Machine Works, 
Oxidizing Machinery. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Ge. 
Oxygen. 

Bird Wilcox Co. 

Commercial Acetylene Supply Co 

Linde Air Products Oo. 
Packings. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 

Jenkins Bros. 

aint. 


Atlanta Gas Licht Co. 

Barrett Oo., The 

Chaffee, Thos. K. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Excello Mfg. Oo. 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine. 

Sherwin-Williams Oe. 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 

Wadsworth, Howard & Oe. 
Paint—Preservative and Fireproof. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 

Barrett Co. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 

Excello Mfg. Oo. 

Sherwin-Williams Oo. 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Oo. 
Paint—Mill White. 

Chaffee, Thos. K. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Oo. E. I. 

Excello Mf~ Oo, 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Oo., Ine. 

Sherwin-Williams Coe. 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Oo. 
Paper. 

Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Perforated Metal. 

(See Screens and Sieves.) 
Peroxides. 

— & Hasslacher Chemical 


0. 
Phonographs (Dictating). 
Dictaphone Co. 
Pickers—Curled Hair, 
oy — Co. 
mit) urbush Mach. . 
Pickers—Leather. iil 
Garland Mfg. Oo. 
Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough, Am. Me- 
chine Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works, 
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COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy Weaves in Cotton and Silk 


Goods. 


MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and Woolen Goods. 
SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for Weaving Tape Selvedges. 


REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 


Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 






















Shafts, Pulleys, For Mills and 


Hangers, Belting, BOILERS Public Works. 


Packing, Lacing, ques «42 LOW Prices 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 

Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wocd Saws, 

Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 
for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


LOMBAR 


Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
Works, and Supply Store. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 











Gente CORROSIVE) 
b'4 F by 6 B) 3} > Oi 
TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
habricating oi] should be, and you consider that it ie not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that basis. len't that a fair proposition? “A.C. C.” will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bille—eave your pisten packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, it will 
effect such a saving now—just give / 

“A. C. C.” a chance. 

May we go into the subject with you? 


H. KELLOGG £co.’% 
SQUTH ST. NEW YORK 





ee. 
Z43 
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Emmons Loom Harness Company 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LOOM HARNESS AND REEDS IN AMERICA 


Loom Harnes 


a 


s and Reeds 


a 





M. R. Miles, Pres’t. 





TheAmerican Audit Co. 


P. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. 
H, M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres, 
A. FP, LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. 
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General Auditing 
Modern Accounting Systems 


Federal Tax Returns 
and Financial Reports 


ATLANTA AUDIT CO., Inc. 


512-13 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
D. E. Shumaker, V. Pres’t. 
Long Distance Phone Ivy 5683. 





Telephone Ivy 869 
Cable Address 
Amdit, New York 






NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 

88rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 
ATLANTA BRANOH—1013-1017 4th National Benk Building. 
OHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
BOSTON—P. O. Square Bidg. 
PHILADELPIA—Bellevue Court Bldg. 
BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 
RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 
LONDON, E. 0.—50 Gresham 8t., Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 
SCRANTON—County Bank Bldg. 

Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, P. A., Resident Vice-President 
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Pipe Fittings. 
Crane Co. 


Lunkenheimer Co. P 
Ma 


Pipe Threading & Cutting 
chines. 
Seezer machine Tool Co 

Walraven Co The 


Playground Equipment. : 7 
Aseriens Playground Device Co. 


vieuart Mfg Co. Fred. 
Power Transmission. 
Aldrich Mch. Wks 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Carlyle Johnson Mch. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Cresson-Morris Co. : 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Vo. 
Jones Mchry. CorD. 
Kelly Co., Henry U. 
ee & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Link-Belt “9 “ap 
Morse Chain (Co. 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
S K F Industries. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
The 


Co. 


Walraven Co 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 

Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Presses. 

American Laundry Machnry. Co, 

Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Oo. 
Lovingood ‘ . 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Reliance Machine Works 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The 
Pulleys. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Walraven Co., The 
Transmission Ball 
Pulley Covering. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo., 
The 
Toomey, Frank 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Pump Oil). 
Wayne Oil Tank 
Pump Valves. 
(See Valve Discs.) 
Psychrometers (Sling). 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Pyrometers. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O. J. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Quill Cleaning Machines. 
Terrell Mch. Co. 


Bearing Co. 


&Pump Co. 


8. 
Dufur & Co. 
Recording Instruments. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., ©, J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Reeds. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo. 
Reels. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 
Crompton & Kowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Reflectors (Lamp). 
Carter Elec. Co. 
Cutter Co., Geo. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Regulators—Pressure. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., OC. J. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Regulators—Temperature. 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 
Repairing (Electrical). 
Jones Mchry. Corn 
Repairing (Textile Mchry, etc). 
Bird-Wileox M Co 
Brazing & 


Chattanooga Welding 


Co. 
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General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Restaurant Equipment. 


Wright Co. 
Rewinding Machines. 
Cameron Mch, Co. 


Rib Top Cutters. 
General Machine Works. 


1 


Wildman Mtg. Oo. 
Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronse, 


Whitinsville Spining Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Rings—Spinning. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 
Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings.) 


Rolls (Calender.) 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Rolls—Steel. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Roofing. 

Asphalt Roofing Co. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
Barrett Co., The 


High-Grade Mfg. Co. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Oo. 


Detroit Graphite Co. 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Oo., Ine. 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Roofing Felt and Pitch. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
Roof and Cement Coating. 

Asphalt Roofing Co. 

Atlanta Gas Light Ce. 

Barrett Co. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., B, I. 

Excello Mfg. Co, 

High-Grade Mfg. Co 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Oo., Ine. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Rope—Transmission. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Oe. 

Hunt Co., C. W., Ine. 

Kelly Co., Henry OC, 

Link-Belt Company. 
Roving Cans and Trucks. 

(See Cans—Roving.) 
Roving Machinery. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Rubber Stamps. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 
Rubber Goods. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Sanitary Products. 

Crane Oo. 

Kaustine Co. 

Mott-Southern Ce. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

Wright Co. 
Sash-Window—Steel. 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Scales. 

American Kron Scale Co. 
Lovingood Oo. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 

Scale Preventer (Boiler). 

(See Boiler Feed Water Purifica- 
tion.) 

Screens & Sieves—Perforated. 
Beckley Perforating Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Scrubbing Machine—Ploor. 
American Scrubbing Mch. Co. 

Second Hand Machinery & Sup- 

plies. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Jones Mchry. Corp 
DuPont Chemical Co. 

Sewing Machines. 

Merrow Machine Co., The 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
ve & Gibbs Sewing Mach. 
o 
Shades (Electric Lamp). 
(See Reflectors) 

Shafting & Hangers. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Seerer Machine Tool Co. 

S K F Industries. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. 
Walraven Co., The 

Shears. 

Roy & Son Co.. B. 8. 

Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Collins, J. D. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Shingles—Asphalt. 
Barrett Co. 
Shingles—Metal. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Ce. 
Shipping Room Machinery 
Supplies. 
Acme Stee! Goods Co. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works 
Baker, R. & L. Co. 


and 


Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Collins, J. D. 

Cowan Truck Co. 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. 
Holyoke Truck Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Industrial Truck Co. 


Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Lovingood Co. 

Mercury Mfg. Co. 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Walraven Co., The 
Shower Baths. 

Crane Oo. 

Mott-Southern Co. 
Shuttles. 


Brown Co., David 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Signs (Electric). 
Federal Sign Sysvem. 
Sinkers. 
8 chinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Size Box Temperature Controller. 
Tagliabue Mfz. Co., O 
Size Kettles. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 
Skewers. 
Brown Co., David 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Skylights—Steel. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Lupton’s Sons, Co., David 


a and Slasher Room Sup- 
plies. . 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Ce. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lovingood Co. 
Mossberg Co., Frank 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe., 
The 
Slasher Tape. 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 


Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Co. 


Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Soap—tTextile. 
Arnold. Hoffman &Co. 
Dow Chemical Co, 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Hemingway & Co., Frank 
Kilpstein & Co., A. 
Newport Chemical Works, 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co.. Jacques 
Softeners—Cotton. 
\merican Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Schrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Grasselli Chemical Co, 
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Hemingway & Co., Frank 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Newpert Chemical Works. 

Rossier & Hasslacher Chemical 
Ce. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Softeners—Water. 
(See Water Softeners.) 
Solderless Connectors (Frankel.) 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Solvents. 

(See Finishing.) 
Spindles. 

\llen Spindle Corp, 


Draper VCorpuration, 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Oe. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Spindles—Ball Bearing. 

Alien Spindle Corp. 
Spinners, 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 

Arlington Cotion Mulls. 

Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Flint Mfg. Co. 

Gray Mfg. Co. 

Hunter Mg. & Comm. Co. 

Myrtle Mills, iuc. 

Parkdale Mills, Ine, 
Spinning Frames. 

American Machine Co., H. & B 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fletcher Works. 

Howard & Bullough, 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Qo. 
Southern Novelty Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 
Amseeiten Textile Banding Oe. 
ne. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
ee Room Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Qe. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 
Spools & Skewers. 
Brown Co., David : 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Ce. 
Sprinkler Tanks. 


(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 
Sprockets. 
Link-Belt Oompany. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Stamping (Dve Transfer System). 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Stamps, Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
chines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 
Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks, Towers, 
Starch & Gums. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
Steam Engines. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 
Steam Hose. 
(See Hose—Steam.) 
Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 
Steam Traps. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 
Steel Doors, Window, 
Ete 


Etc.) 


Partition, 


Belmont Iron Works. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Steel Lockers. 

(See Lockers.) 
Steel—-Structural. 

Belmont Iron Works. 
Stencils & Stencil Papers. 

(See Stamps and Stencils.) 
Stencil Brushes. 

(See Marking Pots and Brush 


es.) 
Stencil Cutting Machines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Oo. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 
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Textile Machi ; 
extile Machinery Engineers 
@ 1 
Always{Specify BARBER Spinning 7 a 
ys {Specity pinning lapes ee 
When tape drive was first applied to are acknowledged best the world ove i ¢ i" 
cotton frames practically all textile ma They combine the utmost in quality ’ ‘ 
chinery engineers sought our aid in de materials, quality workmanship. and ; I 
= me paper wee — nie pn duralility. We have a long established é ? 
tion of tape to get maximum spindle . ; f : ; 4 
: ; reputation for integrity and our styles ; : 
speed and maximum service. ‘ : 
set the standard. ; : 
More than 90% of new tape drive ‘ ; 
cotton frames put out in the past five We carry extensive stocks of spinning ) : 
vears have heen started with BARBER and twisting tapes for all kinds of tex ; 
spinning tapes. tile machinery A wire to us at our : 
We are spinning tape specialists, and expense will bring vou service that is 
BARBER Spinning and Twisting Tapes swift and sure ~ ; 
ty Wire us today or write for details. ; ; 
ae it%s : 
eae a BARBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Bee 
; = 3 Spinning Tape Specialists 2 
bee, LOWELL, MASS. 
4: : 
r > 
3 
, 


FcONOMy oe neoe. 


nee LARGEST LINE BUILT IW USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Derr @ ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 





A — el oe ee ee ee 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


WIRE RAILINGS 
= WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 






















TRADE MARK 


BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY 


AIN OFFICE ANO FacTroryv 







ROCKFORD ILu 
Boston. Mass. Greenvi.ce.S.C. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 








ee gum | GN Ta © FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS. COTTON MILLS. 
IS] F N¢ [ L Senonaurs @manuractuneas: 
. a a » 


ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts 


50 BRUSHES 'N MARKING POTS. | 


cad kapab pais eeaprenen td RUBBE® STAMPS. NOTARIAL -ORer®/ TION SEALS | 
better goods possible without sacrifice of the | ATLANTA TSO Be 
eRe oe 22 LUCKIE ST. WORKS 75000 A D. AVE 


sellers’ profits. ho) GEE ¢~ .ANTA.GA. y 
EEE 
























Stocks & Bonds. 
\bbott Co F. 


t Motion. 
, Goempten & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Storage Batteries. s 
Edison Storage Battery Co. 
Storage Racks 
(See Shelving) 
Storage Tanks for Oil and Gasoline 


Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co. 
ing. Pits: 
very + Enacher Specialties or Box 
Strapping.) 


Supplies (General Mill). 

Carpenter Co., Geo. B. he 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply " 
Jones Mchry. Corp. P 
Mill Supply Co. of Greenville. 
Regnas & Co., J. RB. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Co., The 

Tacohmeters. 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 

Tag Addressing Machines. 

Regnas & Co., 
ow. 

Telpes Finishing Materials.) 

Tanks, Towns and Tubs. 
Lombard Iron Works 

Ce. 
Permutit Co. 
Phila. Drying. 
Textile Finishing 


& Supply 


Machinery Co. 
Machinery Oo., 


‘ 


Th F 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 
and Braids. , 
ae Textile Banding Co., 

Ine. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 

Tape Looms—Ootton. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tape—Slasher. 

Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co, hk S 

Tape Making Machines. 

PSee Bandage and Tape Mach.) 

Telephones (Calling System.) 
Carter Elec. Co. 

Collins, J. D. 

Temperature Controllers. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Powers Regulator Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 

Temples. > 
Draper Corporation. 

Teiring Machines. 
Collins, J. D. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 

Tenters. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Textile Finishing Mach. Oo. 

Textile Machinery. 

(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 

Theatre Equipment. 

Lucas Theatre Supply Co. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 

Thermometers—aAll Kinds. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., ©. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Thin Place Preventers. 

Draper Corporation. 

Thread Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Oo., The I. E. 

Ties (Baling). 

(See Bale Ties.) 

Time Clocks. 

International Time Recorder Co. 

Tires—Auto and Truck. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 

Toilets. 

Crane Oo. 

Kaustine Co., Ine. 
Mott-Southern Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Oo. 
Vogel Oo.. Jos. A. 

Tools (All Kinds.) 

Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 

Pasco Tool Co. 

Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Walraven Co., The 

Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towe:s.) 

Tractors—Electric, Industrial. 
Baker R. & L. Oo. 

Collins, J. D. 


The 


Cowan Truck Co. 
Elwell Parker Elec. Oo. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Hunt Co., OC. W. 
Mercury Mfg. Oo. 
Kegnas & Co., J. R. 
Transmission—Power. 
(See Power Transmission Ma 
chinery.) 


Transfer Points. 
Adams Oo., Geo. H. 


Traps—Return Steam. 
American Blower Co. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

Travelers (Spinning & Twisting.) 
Dary, Ring Traveler Oo. 

Trucks—Auto. 

Baker, R. & L. Co. 
Corbitt Motor Truck Co. 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 
rriangle Motor Truck Co. 
White Co., The 

White Hickory Motor Corp. 

Trucks—Electric—Inter 

Baker. R. & L. Co. 

Collins, J D. 

Cowan Truck Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Oo. 
Holyoke Truck Oo. 
Industrial Truck Co. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 

Mercury Mfg. Co. 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 

Trucks—Elevating—Inter. 
Collins, J. D. 

Cowan Truck Co. 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Oo. 
Holyoke Truck Co. 
Industrial Truck Co. 
Hunt Co., ° 
Lovingood Co. 

Regnas & Oo., J. R. 

Trucks—Fibre—lInter, Etc. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 

Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Og. 

Tubes (Cloth). 

Southern Novelty Co. 

Tubs Winders. 

Foster Mch. Co. 

Turbines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Twisting Machinery. 

Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Urinals. 
Crane Oo. 
Mott-Southern Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co.. Jos. A. 
Unions—Bronze, 
Crane Oo. 


Jenkins Bros 
lLunkenheimer Oo. 
Valves—Angle, Globe and Oross. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Anti-Acid. 
Crane Co 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 
Valves—Blow-Off. 
Crane Co 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Check. 
Crane Co 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Gate. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Non-return Stop. 
Crane Oo. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Pop-Safety. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valve Discs. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Varnishes. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Peaslee Gaulbert Co., Ine. 
Sherwin Williams Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Blower Ce. 
Carlyle & Gale Oo. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Kiectric Oo. 
New York Blower Co. 
Parks Cramer Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., O. @. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Tolhurst Mch. Co. 


Village Architects and Designers. 


Aladdia Co., The 


Draper, E. 8. 

Lockwood Greene & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. OC. 


Village Houses. 
Alexander Lumber Oo. 


Aladdin Co., The 
Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. O. 


Warp Drawing Machines. 
— Warp Drawing Mch. 


Cocker Machine & Fdy. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Mossberg Co., Frank 

Saco Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


Washers—Cloth, 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Ph.ladelphia Dryiug Mchry. Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchry. .Oo. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Oo. 


Washers (Leather.) 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Washers—Rubber. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Waste Dealers, e 
Dixie Cotton Waste Co. 
Internation] Cotton Products Co. 
Kose Co., Edward. 


Waste Balers. 
(See Bailing Presses.) 


Waste Machinery—Cotton. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 

Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargeant’s Sons Oorp., 0. G. 
Schotield Go., Ww. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine. Oe. 


Water Coolers (Fountain). 


Crane Co. 
Mott-Southern Co. 
Rundle Spence Mfg. Co. 


Water Columns. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Water Softeners. 
Permutit Co. 
Refinite Co. 

Scaife & Sons Co., 


Water Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Ce. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Uo. 

The 


Weaving. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Welding Apparatus—Electrie Are. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Ce. 


Welding Apparatus and Supplies— 
Oxy-Acetylene. 
Bird-Wilcox Oo., Ime. 
Commercial Acetylene Suppiy Oo. 
Linde Air Products Oo. 


Welding—Job. 
Bird Wilcox Co. 
Chattanooga Brazing & Welding 


. 
a ~s 


Welfare Architects. 
(See Village Architeets.) 


Wm. B. 
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Welfare Equipment. 
Alladin Co. 
American Playground Device Ce. 
Lucas Theatre Supply Oo. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred. 
Mott-Southern Co. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. O. 
Wright Co. 


Wheels—Fibre. 


Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Oo. 


Wheel Puller. 
Greb Oo., Inc. 


Whistles (Electric). o¢ 
Federal Sign System. 


Whistles—Steam. 
Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Winders. 

Cameron Mch. Co. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Foster Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bulliough, American 
Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 

Stafford Co., The 


Windows—Steel, 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Wires (Drop). 
(See Drop Wires.) 


Wiring—Electrical. 


(See Electrical Contractors.) 


Wood. 
(See Lumber.) 


Wood Preserver. 
Atlanta Gas Light Ce. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oe., E. I. 
Peaslee Gaulbert Co., Ine. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oe. 


Wood Pulleys. 
(See , Pulleys.) 


Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Ge. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Ge. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Oe. 
Sarcent’s Sons Corp., 0. @. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Ge. 
Stafford Co., The 

Textile Finishing Machinery Go. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Yarn Manufacturers. 


American Processing Coa 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 
D’Olier & Co., Franklin 
Flint Mfg. Co. 

Gray Mfg. Co. 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Ine. 


Yarn Dealers and Commission Mer- 
chants 


(See Cotton Cloth Commissiea 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


Yarn Testers. 
Scott & Henry Oo., L. 
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| UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


‘TEXTILE WINDING MACHINES | . 
Leeson OR all installa- 
High speed, interchangeable | tions where medi- 
parts and adaptability for : 
diversified work, make um or low -p riced 
UNIVERSAL” lamps are used, we 


WINDERS 


the most economical. 


recommend 


Frederick Jackson, 


SOUTHERN AGENT, Eagle Renewed Tungstens 


ie — Made and Sold by 


Boston-Economy Lamp Division 
7 2 . National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
eave '43 HOSPITAL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. . 


PROVIDENCE.RI NEW YORK CHARLOTTE,NC 
PARIS MANCHESTER BOMBAY 















The We Buy and Sell 





Jones Machinery Corporation NEW AND SECOND HAND 
Ree He TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Large stock of New and Used Apparatus of all kinds, 
for immediate shipment. General line of machine-shop and woodworking 
MOTORS, GENERATORS, COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, tools, mill and electrical supplies, road machinery, 
MACHINE TOOLS, WOOD-WORKING AND locomotive engines, steam engines, boilers, rails, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY. ete. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES. 
ei alah aie ih Mea thie Crymes Machinery & Supply Co. 
for all kinds of Electrical Repairs. 824 Austell Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 














Electrical Contracting 


Installation” of Power and Lighting Systems 


No Job Toco Large and 
None Too Small. 


House ard Mill, Village Wiring a Specialty 





PERFORATED METALS. 


of Aluminum, Brass, Copper, Steel, Tin, Zinc and other 
Sheet Metals and materials for Cotton Seed Oil Mills, Cotton 
Gins, Phosphate Screens, Coal Screens, Ventilators, Electrical 
Devices, Sugar Mills, Surfacing for Sand Rolls, Threshing 
Machines, Fanning Mills, Pulp Machinery, Grilles (Register 
Faces) all Mining Screens and 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
The Best screens possble. We make everything in perforated 


metals. All orders hand 
Send for Metal Sample Plate Circular. 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
163 York St. Rochester, N. Y. 










—- 








Imperial Electric Co. 


B. H. McCuen, Mgr. 
GREENVILLE, B:.¢. 






ee 





}¢ 
| 

be] 

\ ( ( L189 
Aer S (00 ( 150 
(dams Geo MH ~-5 
Aladdin Co Phe 51 
Aldri Machine Works 

Alexander Lumber Co D2 
Allen Spindle Corp ll and 12 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 171 
American Audit Co 176 and 191 
American Blower Co 27 
American Crayon Co 63 
American Dyewood Co 147 
American Kron Scale Co 159 
American Laundry Mehry. Co..135 


American 


Machine Co., H. & B. 185 


American Moistening Co - 25 

American Playground Device 
Co .157 

American Processing Co 204 


(Americar 


American 


Scrubbing Equipment 
CM. .2 cue eascabdns 35 
Supply Co 152 


in Textile Banding Co., 


Ameri 

Ine swale ..194 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co.... sean 
Anchor P Iron Works : l 
Arabol Mfg. Co 145 
Arlington Cotton Mills... «23875 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co In 144 
Arrow Mills Ine 175 
Asphalt Roofing Products Co..164 
Atlanta Audit Co Ir 191 
Atlantic D iff Co 148 
Atlanta Gas ght Co 164 
Atlanta Rubber Stamp & Ste: 

cil Works 193 
Baker, R. & L. Co 197 
Barber Colman Co 193 
Barber Mfg. Co 193 
Barrell Co., Wm. L 184 
Barrett Co The 183 
Beckley Perforating Co 16 
Beer, H. & B T 17¢ 
Belmont Iron Works 197 
Bird-Wilcox Co 170 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co 183 
Borne, Scrymser Co. . ‘ 144 
Bosson & Lane ‘ 138 
Boston Economv Lamp Div 195 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 202 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David . 34 
Brinton Co H 224 
Brown Co David 152 


I 


gutterworth & Sons Co.. H. W 


130 and 1381 





Carlisle, Johnson Mch. Co 197 
Cameron Machine Co jie te 
Carlisle & Gale Co .161 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B 166 
Carrier E neering Corp 196 
Carter sctric Co aan 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co 17 
Ohaffee, Thos. K. .....e- eee 
Chattanooga Brazing & Weld 

ing Co 7 .. 166 
Citizens & Southern Bank 17 
Classified Opportunities eee 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 134 
Collins, J. D .162 
Commercial Acetyler Suppl 

Co 200 
Corbitt Motor Truck Co . 66 
Corn Products Refi: 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co 129 
Cowan Truck Co ie we 
Crane Co eal 167 
Cresson-Morris Co 164 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works 28 
Crymes Mehry. & Supply Co..195 
Cutter Co Geo . 60 
Cyclone Fence Co. ... Tee 


COoOTtTton 


D'Olier & Co Franklir 179 
Davis, Roger W 15 
Detroit Graphite Co. ....... 
Detroit Steel Products Co oe 55 
Dictaphone Co ; 

Dixie Cotton Waste Co 72 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph .. 68 
Dodge Sales & En’g Co 

Dow Chemical Co 63 
Draper Corporation 3 
Draper, E. §S 202 
Dufur & Co 193 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

I Pe ee cece 
Economy Baler Co 193 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co 170 
Edison Storage Battery Co... 36 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 

Co 194 

Electro Bleachin Gas Co 129 
Elwell-Parker Electrie Co..... 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 191 
Erdle Perforating Co 195 
Excello Mfg. Co 54 
Fawcett, Hughes 176 
Federal Sign System 61 
Felton & Sons Co.. S \ 
Felton Brush Co D. D 66 
Firsching T \ .194 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 170 
Fletcher Works 19 
Flint Mfg. Co osente 
Foster Machine (Co 21 
Garland Mfg. Co 68 
General Electr Co 65 
General Machine Works .194 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 40 
Grasselli Chemical Co 137 
Grator &Knight Mee. Cs ~0 
Gray Mfg. Co .175 
Greb Co .-197 
Greenville Spool Mf Co .152 
Hemingway, In Frank ..136 
Hemphill Mfg. Co . 208 
High-Grade Mfg. Co . 162 
Holyoke Truck Co 160 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 6 
Hotel Marquette 189 
Hotel Martinique ......cccecs 187 
Hotel Sinton 174 
Hotel Tuller 187 
Howard & Bulloug Machine 

Co bes va 185 
Hunt & Co., Ine., C. W 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. ¢ 24 
Huntington & Guerry, Ince . 59 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Imperial Electric Co 195 
Industrial Truck Oo. ....... 38 
Internat’onal Cotton Products 

ee Sn oa Ua & ee hi ee 172 
International Eng’'g Wks Ine. 50 
International Time Recorder Co.32 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 64 
Jenkins Bros. ...... » 165 
Jones Machinery Corp .195 
Jordan Mfe. Co. ..... 68 


Kali Mfg. Co 143 
Kaumagraph Co 68 
Kaustine Co .154 
Kelly Co., Henry ¢ 150 
Kellogg Oo., E. H. 191 
Keever Starch Co 146 
Keystone Fibre Co . 155 
Kipstein & Co., A . 239 
Ladew Co., Inc., Edw. R 46 
Lane & Co., J. H. 178 
Lane & Bro., W. T 26 
Leatheroid Sales Co. ....... 154 
Lemon & Co., G. L 72 
Linde Air Products Co. 187 
Link-Belt Co ee 44 
Lockwood, Greene & Co 163 
Lewis, John D 194 
Lombard Iron Works 191 
Levingood Co., The 155 
Lowell Crayon Co 129 
Lucas Theatre Supply Co 154 
Lunkenheimer Co 169 
Lupton Sons Co., Dav'd 57 
McNaughton Mfg. Co 197 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 155 
Mercury Mfg. Co 

Merrow Machine Co . 224 
Metz & Co.. H. A .141 
Mill Supnlvy Co. of Greenville.162 
Mitchell-Bissell Co 2 


Monroe Cale 


ilating Machine Co.31 


Morehead Mfg. Co 48 
Morse Chain Co 22 and 23 
Mossberg Co Frank 15) 
Mott-Southern Co .156 
Myrte Mills. Ine .175 
Nashville Hardware Flooring 

ek. ses Trrwe es pers ee 129 
National Aniline & Chemical 

Co ‘ F , Pree res Tt 148 
National Bank of Commerce 

in New York 174 
National Marking Machine Co. 29 
National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 

ton ° ° osoceeeeese 
New Departure Mfg. Co 204 
New York & N. J. Lub. Co 43 
New York Blower Co .153 
Newport Chemical Co 190 
Nye & Tred‘ck 224 
Palmer Oo., T E 5: 
Paramount Hosiery Form Dry 

ing Co 258 
Parks-Cramer Oo. 20 
Paseo Tool Co 168 
Paulus, Chas. B . 228 
Parkdale Mills. Ine 275 
Pe SOR... Baa dc aad ee eke 194 
Peaslee-Gaubcrt Co., Inc.. 56 
Peech, Sons & Phillips Co 184 
Permutit Oe. ..cccccoccsedens 47 
Phila. Textile Mchrv. Co.....133 
Phila. Drying Mehry. Co 138 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co... 
Powers Regulator Co. ......202 
Putnam-Hooker Co 180 
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Befinite Co., The ....ccsccce 
Regnas, J. R .160 
Reliance Machine Works 228 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co .159 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
eal Co .190 
Rogers Fibre Co . .154 
Rome Mch. & Fdry. Co .129 
Rose Co., Edward a/o. ate 
Boy & Gena Oe... B. B...0.0 600% 14 
Rundle Spence Mfg Co.. .158 
Saco-Lowell Shops a BS 
Sargeant’s Sons Corp., C. G...134 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B...193 
Schaum & Uhlinger re 
Schofield & Sons Co., J. 5 166 
Schofield Co., Wm. 197 
Scott & Co. Henry L. ........ 28 
Scott & Williams. ........... 207 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 164 
Shambow Shuttle Co 66 
Sherwin-Williams Co 4 
Sherwood Mfg. Co 170 
Signode System, Ince . . 150 
See ae ee 
S K F Industries 198 


Smith & Furbush Mch, Co..... 16 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co..... 
Southern Novelty Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co..150 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co... 30 
Southwark Fdry. & Machine 


ea P fas tn eearenn 33 
Staera Oe., The ....2200 17 
Standard Fibre Co. ...... 7 


Standard Scale & Supply Co..158 


Stanley Belting Corp. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. : 153 
Sturtevant Co., B. F..... . 49 
Surpass Chemical Co. 138 
Swan & Finch . a . 202 
Tagliabue Mf. Co., C. J 13% 
Taylor Instrument Co 165 
Terrell Machine Co. »00 
PE, OR Nad ate Sa: board. wk oo ee cae 45 
Textile Banking Co., Inc...... 174 
Textile Finishing ¢ 


Thomas Co., F. H 


:.. we 2 eee ae 182 
Tolhurst Machine Works -132 
Toomev Frank, Inc. .......- 185 
Triangle Motor Truck Co....161 
Turner, Co., J. Spencer ..... 183 
Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. C... 

United Chemical Products Corp.189 
Universal Winding Co...... aw, 195 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. a 
Veeder Mfg ae eee ee 151 
Vogel Co., Jos. A ; ia ee 
Vortex Mfg Co., The . = eo 


Wadsworth, Howland & Cuo...162 


Walraven Co., The ign teen 
Walsh & Weidner ..... ..166 
WeOMG- ADs « 6:4 00.0.5: '0- 040 .-185 
Warp Compress'ng Machine Co. 7 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co 142 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co..199 
ON a eS ee 180 
Wellington, Sears & Co......177 
Weimar Bras. .. 175 and 181 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Co ee ee eee eee 13 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. ..... 62 
White Company MEsenes 37 
White Hickory Motor Corp... 39 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co.149 


Whitin Machine Works ...... 10 
Wihiton Machine Co., D. E...168 
Wildman Mfg. Co — 
Wilson & Co., Jas. L ee 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. 


MR. ce bid aie tated <9 218 and 219 
Williams & Sons, I. B...... 42 
Wolf & Oo., Jacques ........136 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co... 

Sis» Taciathe is code WO 176 and 182 
Wrest Ga i535. deans See lien 157 







































COTTON 


ELMONT §JRON ORKS 


ER ARRON CRO RR RIE RE LATE 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS — EXPORTERS 


STRUCTURAL 


Complete Industrial Buildings 
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NEW YORE OFFICE 
32 BROADWAY 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS, PHILA. 
224 & WASHINGTON AVE, 


CODE: WESTERN UNION 
FIVE LETTER EDITION 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
‘*‘BELIRON’”’ 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOG IN ENGLISH, FRENCH AND SPANISH MAILED ON REQUEST 
Complete Warehouse Stock of Structural Shapes and Plates for Immediate Shipment 





























70%- of the Textile Mills 
Use Them. 






Sectional 
Feature 
That Saves 
Repair 
Expense 


















Baker Industrial wet 


faults ins CO bak les of cotton : . 





TRe BAKER R&YL COMPANY~ CLEVELAND, OHTO 
ORIGINATORS OF 


‘JeBAKER SYSTEM INDUSTRIAL TRANSPORTATION 







Wr.te today for full data. 
McNAUGHTON MFG. CO., Maryville, Tenn. 



































Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster. 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 


kindred fibrous substances. 


Wheels or Gears Come 
Off Quick and Clean 


There will be no more back-breaking 
labor, mno- more damaged wheels or 
gears when you take them off the 
shaft by means of the 


SREB a tT ER 


which is the best tool made for the 
purpose, and can be used for removing 
wheels, gears, commutators, transmis- 
sions, pulleys, etc. 

Strong, simple and trouble-proof Ad- 
fusts itself instantly and locks in any 
position. Capacity 1 to 187s. 

Sent on 10 days’ trial, and if it doesn’t 
prove indispensable, your money will be 
refunded. Write today for bulletin and 
prices. 


THE GREBCO. 81 State St. Boston, Mass. 






“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 
Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Practical Clutch for Textile Plants. 


The Johnson Friction Clutch combines power and durability 
in a very simple and compact device, entirely enclosed in a 
smooth casing. It offers the best arangement wherever a flex 
ible, light powered drive is required. 

Fer driving machines direct from line shaft, and for use in 
connection with motor attac hments the Johnson Clutch gives 
a convenient power control. It has ben found practical for a 
wide range of uses in textile plants. 


Write for our Catalog “Gv 





7 Single clutch 
with pulley 
mounted. 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. Manchester conn. 
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THE 
TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


MAIN OF FICE »oWORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE.R., |. 30 CHURCH ST. 


Your Enquiries Solicited for 


‘MACHINERY 


of All Kinds and Types for Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying 
Mercerizing and Finishing 


Piece Goods and Warps 


o- 



















Our Specialties Are 





Upright and Horizontal Dryers, Warp Mercerizing Machines, Singers, 
Kiers, Washers, Squeezers, Scutchers, Dye }iggs, Mangles, Calenders, 
Tenters, Color and Size Kettles, Warp Dyeing Machinery, Elastic Web 
and Narrow Fabric Finishing Machinery, and Calender Rolls of Cotton, 
Husk, Paper and Patent Combination. 









WARP MERCERIZING 
MACHINE 









HE tanks above ire 
full ot oil t 

not tet wheres t 
to a tremendous degree 1 
the verv heart of a h 


These Wavne tanks and 
pumps are fire-proof. 
[It’s a oreat inmarenne 
move to have Wa Vne 
storage for oil (or any 
other liquid) that is air- 
tight. ‘Vhis prevents com- 


barracks tire in 7] 












} ‘ \\ 
] i wide a \ 
bustion and naturally pre- 
vents fire. yj Mee cde. piticel, \\ 
et - 0 
( 
.< ( 
Measuring and non-measuring pumps ? pel 2 
Portable wheel tanks Dry cleaning systems Wall 
Oi! storage systems Underground tanks 
oil burning systems Storage and control J ( 
Oil filtration systems systems for liquids i ei | 
Furnaces for metal me Iting j ' rig : 
metal forging and heat treating Bj ( ( 
/ ] y 
; 1 ( 
led: ¢ 
Ww \ 1l¢ 1 © ( 
( \ tilt | ~ 
le I ( = \ \\ 
9eT 1 Cl Cut No. 22 


Cut No. 11 Cut No. 35 Write for Bulletins 35C, 


11C, 7O0C, 223C today 


Cut No. 70 


it WAYNE 
sahactn OIL TANK 
nde & PUMP 
f COMPANY 
i e equit 734 Canal 
i. a Street 


Ft. Wayne 


Stora e 
te 


All Large Cities 


rrr ee Representatives 


Everywhere 
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L-ngineering Note 


| 
2 . j one ene of | : ‘ L 2 ® 
The Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co. « died } ; 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. Y 
Z 
4 


— Graton & Knight 


'W Leather Belting 





| » Tanned by us for belting use 


~~ 





